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W.  H.  M  EARS 


Choice 


Telephone  Wakefield  139-4. 


...DEALER  IN... 

F  a  mily  Groceries 

ALL  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FIEEED. 

30  Haven  Street.  READING,  MASS. 


W.  H.  WILLIS,  Druggist 

Everything  in  the  Drug  Line  First  Class  Prescriptions  a  Specialty 

TRY  OUR  DELICIOUS  ICE  CREAM  SODA 

Corner  Main  and  Haven  Streets.  Telephone  Connection. 


-THE- 

Reading  Public  Market 

IS  WHERE  YOU  CAN  GET  THE 
BEST  AND  FRESHEST  .  .  . 

MEATS  and  VEGETABLES. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

BERRY  &  RIGM 

proprietors 

ATKINSON’S  BLOCK,  -  HAVEN  STREET. 


6dw.  €.  Copeland,  D.  D.  $. 

office  hours: 

8  TO  12  A.  M.;  2.30  TO  5  P.  M. 


Remember  the  Fourth  ! 

THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  ASSORTMENT  OF 

FI  REIWORKS 

and  4tli  of  July  Goods  at  lowest  prices  can 
be  found  at 

HORROCKS,  21 2  Main  St.,  Reading. 


FRED  F.  SQUIRE  &  CO. 


27,  29  AND  31  FANUEIL  HADL  MARKET 

BOSTON. 


Telephone  204  Richmond. 


ARTHUR  W.  TEMPLE 

REAL  ESTATE 

35  TEMPLE  STREET. 


DEVON 

W.  G.  HAY 

VEGETABLES  OF  ALL  KINDS 

in  their  season.  Early  ones  a  specialty. 
Regular  calls  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Fri¬ 
day.  Orders  delivered  Saturday. 

READING,  MASS, 
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FRANCIS  BROTHERS 

-SELL— 

Furniture,  Ranges  ^  Carpets 

FOR  CASH  OR  INSTALLMENTS. 

—AGENTS  FOll— 

SHERWIN-WILLIAMS  CO.  PAINTS 
CRAWFORD,  MAGEE  and  GLENWOOD  RANGES 

HAVEN  STREET,  READING,  MASS. 


JOHN  H.  KNIGHTS 


PROVISION 
DEALER . 


WEST  ST.,  -  READING,  MASS. 


The  Place  for  you  to  make  Money 
...is  at  the... 

People’s  Grocery  and  Pleat  market 

BEST  GOODS  AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 

READING  SQUARE. 

We  give  National  Discount  Trading  Stamps. 

J.  A.  flURPHY 

...WATCHES  AND  JEWELRY... 

20  Years’  Experience. 

Fine  Watch  and  Jewelry  Repairing. 

READING  SQUARE. 

“SOROSIS  SHOEIS” 

THE  NEW  SHOE  FOR  WOMEN 

“ELITE  SHOES’7 

THE  NEW  SHOE  FOR  MEN . 

School  Shoes  for  Boys  and  Girls,  $1.25. 

BANCROFT’S  SHOE  STORE,  kwading. 

F.  W.  WRIGHT 

HAIR  DRESSER 

READING  SQUARE. 


For  School  Supplies 

AT  BOTTOM  PRICES 

—GO  TO— 

E.  C.  METCALF’S. 

DR.  H.  N.  BOYLE 

...Dentist... 

Office  Hours:  -  8  to  12;  12.30  to  5.30. 

ROOM  12,  MASONIC  BLOCK,  -  READING. 


W.  Bancroft  &  Co. 

COAL 

COKE 

ETC. 


Dr.  C.  E.  Helah 

DENTIST 

VEGETABLE  VAPOR  OR  ETHER 

...WHEN  DESIRED... 

462  Main  Street.... 

....WAKEFIELD,  MASS. 
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FOR  THE  VACATION  SEASON! 

...TRUNKS,  SUIT  CASES  AND  TRAVELLING  BAGS... 

-AT— 

FRANCIS  BARTLEY’S. 

THIS  YEAR’S  UP-TO-DATE  GOODS. 


PREMO,  POCO,  CENTURY,  WENO 
- EASTMAN  - 

or  other  makes  of 

Cameras  and  Kodaks 


DEVELOPING,  PRINTING  AND 
EN  LARGI  NG. 

Artistic  Picture  Framing  to  Order  a  Specialty. 

G.  A.  WINCHESTER, 

F.  W.  PARKER 

DRESSER.,, 

RAZORS  HONED. 

187  MAIN  STREET,  -  -  READING. 

R.  P.  BURGESS 

Contractor,  Mason  &  Plasterer 

Estimates  Cheerfully  Given. 

Auburn  St.,  cor.  Beacon  St.,  -  Reading,  Mass. 

R,  H.  S.  vs.  R.  H.  B. 


Sorosis  Bread  and  Fancy  Pastry 

SCORE  EVERY  time. 

Purina  Entire  Wheat  Bread  makes 
muscles  and  grey  matter. 

GREIAT  BRAIN  FOOD. 

home:  bakery. 


W.  C.  TAYLOR 

HARNESS  MANUFACTURER 

Axle  and  Harness  Oils,  Whips,  Horse 
Clothing,  Boots,  Curry  Combs,  Brushes. 

Corner  High  and  Chute  Sts.,  near  Depot,  Reading. 


YOUR  NEXT! 

— AT— 

P.  H.  SEIFER’S 
TONSORIAL  ROOMS 

HAVEN  ST.,  READING. 

ROBERT  JONES 

TAILOR 

HAVEN  ST.,  -  -  READING,  MASS. 


...Compliments  of  the... 

Centre  Street  jfisb  market 

WAKEFIELD. 

Thomas  Ovans,  Proprietor. 


Fancy  Biscuits  and  Crackers 

Wholesale 
and  Retail 

EDWARD  B.  STEWART. 


A  FRIEND. 


To  the  Citizens  of  Reading: 

The  undersigned,  Jake  Riseman,  has  established 
himself  in  the  JUNK  BUSINESS  here  and  wishes 
the  patronage  of  the  townspeople.  They  are  sure 
of  good  weight  and  fair  dealing.  Address  by  pos¬ 
tal  card, 

JAKE  RISEMAN 

Residence  52  Washington  St.,  Reading. 
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The  increase  in  our  Business  during  the 
last  year  lead  us  to  believe  that  peo¬ 
ple  realize  that  the  • 


. . .  IVORY  STORE  . . . 

must  be  the  best  place  to  trade  tor  Stock 
Collars,  Foundation  Collars,  Shirt  Waist 
Sets,  Belts,  Belt  Buckles,  Fans,  etc.  The 
largest  assortment  at  reasonable  prices 
can  be  found  at  .... 


F.  G.  MACDONALD'S. 


The  Old  Store  with  the 
New  Front*.. 

(Over  50  Years  a  Grocery  Store.) 

Picnic  Baskets  made  up  from  our  stock  are 
sure  to  prove  most  enjoyable.  The  saving  of 
actual  work  and  worry  this  way  is  a  consid¬ 
eration,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many  delicacies 
not  to  be  made  at  home.  Leave  your  order  for 
the  picnic  basket  with  us  and  be  assured  of 
having  it  on  time  and  having  it  right. 


FOR  THE  BEST 


E  MADE 


—ALSO— 

ICE  CREAM  AND  CONFECTIONERY 

—GO  TO— 


F.  WALLACE 

189  MAIN  STREET,  -  -  READING. 

Telephone  144-5. 


BROWN'S  BAKERY 

HAVEN  ST.,  READING. 


PARENTS  OFTEN  ASK: 

“Where  Shall  We  Send  Our  Boys?” 


—  SEND  THEM  TO  THE — 

Reading  Custom  Laundry 

to  have  their  linen  properly  laundered  and  some 
day  they  may  be  sent  to  Congress. 

Team  will  call  upon  request.  .... 

Telephone  Wakefield  131-2. 


Lyceum  Hall  Building... 


...L.  G.  BENT,  Prop. 
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OUR  DUTIES. 


Sixty=ate  Rules  for  R.  H.  S.  Pupils. 


At  half-past  eight  to  congregate, 

And  all  their  watches  regulate 
By  standard  time,  lest  they  be  late. 

To  be  of  rules  cousiderate, 

And  never  to  communicate, 

Or  secret  notes  to  circulate, 

A  practice  not  legitimate. 

When  called  by  teachers  to  translate 
To  pray  that  they  be  fortunate. 

Each  Wednesday  they  must  debate, 
Their  lungs  dilate, 

Their  eye  elate, 

As  points  most  delicate  they  state, 

And  instances  of  weight  relate, 

Upon  each  tale  elaborate, 

And  make  the  walls  reverberate. 

Must  wade  through  books  in  terminate 
And  give  them  study  adequate, — 

Become  with  them  most  intimate 
Test  they  should  be  illiterate, 

Great  learning  must  accumulate, 

Their  youthful  minds  to  elevate, 

To  cultivate,  illuminate, 

Intimidate, 

Debilitate. 

They  must  learn  to  conjugate, 
Accommodate,  anticipate, 

Prognosticate, 

Discriminate, 

Ruminate, 

Accelerate 

The  speed  with  which  they  calculate. 
Gases  they  must  generate, 

Learn  how  they  evaporate, 

And  separate,  and  combiuate. 

The  finest  points  must  extricate 
.  From  essays  the  most  intricate. 

As  freshmen,  learn  to  imitate, 

As  sophomores,  to  emulate, 


As  juniors,  to  prevaricate, 

As  seniors,  learn  to  be  sedate, 

And  gracefully  to  graduate. 

Their  study  never  should  abate 
How  teachers  not  to  aggravate, 
Exasperate, 

Agitate, 

Make  desperate,  or  alienate  ; 

But  with  them  must  co-operate, 

As  somebody  doth  advocate, 

Re-iterate  and 
Stipulate. 

They  must  not  be  affectionate, 

Whom  misses  fair  do  captivate, 

And  must  not  feel  disconsolate 
When  misses  fair  are  obstinate, 

For  something  which  in  them’s  innate 
Doth  stubbornness  necessitate. 

They  must  not  be  precipitate 
In  quarrels,  which  facilitate 
The  broad  and  easy  path  to  hate. 

Never  should  they  exaggerate, 
Importunate, 

Procrastinate, 

Equivocate,  or 
Dissipate,— 

Participate  in  parties  late. 

They  never  should  premeditate 
A  cruel  deed  to  perpetrate, 

And  place  a  tack  to  penetrate 
An  unsuspecting,  poor  classmate. 

They  always  must  be  moderate, 
Impassionate,  and 
Accurate, 

Temperate, 

Subordinate, 

Deliberate, 

Compassionate,  and 
Tolerate,  not 
Profligate, 

Intemperate,  or 
Reprobate, 

Intoxicate, 
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Effeminate, 

Each  other  should  they  animate, 
Vindicate, 

Commiserate,  not 
Deprecate, 

Predominate, 

Contaminate, 

Abominate, 

Assassinate, 

Annihilate  ! 

And  now,  dear  readers,  celebrate, — 

Yourselves  you  may  congratulate 

For  T,  at  last,  will  abdicate, 

Capitulate,  and 
Terminate 

Before  you  wholly  suffocate. 

% 

An  Address  to  the  Classes. 


We,  the  Alumni,  would  not  presume, 
for  a  moment,  any  authority  to  dictate 
or  even  advise, — as  a  rule.  We  realize 

4 

that  we  are  passe.  Yet  for  these  few 
words,  in  which  we  intend  to  give  a 
•■‘hitherto  unpublished,”  we  would  break 
all  rules. 

Our  first  ice- cutting  is  through  the 
crust  of  the  Seniors. —  Dear  friends,  you 
are  the  powers  of  the  present ;  we 
admit  it.  You  are  consulted  on  every 
side  by  the  teachers ;  your  sceptre 
sways  the  basket-ball,  the  foot-ball  and 
the  base-ball  power.  You  lead  the 
morning  prayers  and  singing  from  the 
south-west  corner,  while  the  piano  is 
thrummed  by  one  from  your  ranks. 
Your  soirees  and  corn-roasts  and  golf¬ 
ing  parties  are  most  select.  In  short, 
you  are  It  —  spelled  with  a  great  “I”. 
But  sure ’s  ’tis  “the  tail  that  wags  the 
dog,  and  the  cart  that  draws  the 
horse,”  ’tis  circumstance  that  rules 
you,  and  not  you,  circumstance.  ’Tis 
because  vou  are  Seniors,  and  on 
account  of  no  merit  of  your  own,  that 
power  is  yours.  As  Seniors  you  are 
It  —  but  take  care  —  how  soon  will  you 
lose  that  rank?  Just  so  soon  as  you 


can  strike  an  attitude  for  the  camera, 
buy  a  new  suit  or  dress,  receive  your 
pay  for  four  years’  work  in  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  grasp  a  flower  garden.  Did 
you  ever  stop  to  think  ?  Those  are 
your  funeral  rites  as  Seniors.  Isn’t  it 
true?  We’ll  leave  you  to  drink  in  an 
old  proverb. 

“The  humble  meet  with  no  bruises.” 

Ah,  Juniors!  “Here’s  metal  more 
attractive.”  You  shine  with  a  genuine 
lustre.  You  are  the  toilers  of  this 
world.  Your  boys  —  there’s  not  a  fop 
among  them;  your  girls  are  Napoleonic 
when  it  comes  to  planning  a  social  cam¬ 
paign.  Yet  you,  like  all  the  rest,  have 
your  failings.  Your  vocal  talent  is 
shown  on  all  occasions,  like  a  sore 
thumb.  Your  powers  of  debate  are 
exaggerated  a  yard  or  two.  If  allowed, 
you’d  claim  the  II.  H.  S.  baseball 
battery  (wouldn’t  that  get  you  busy?) 
We’ve  said  enough  ;  you  are  sharp  and 
can  see  a  hint. 

Good-day  Sophomores !  May  we 
come  in  ?  What,  your  busy  day  ? 
Planning  to  lay  out  a  tennis  court  for 
yourselves  and  Junior  friends?  Grand 
idea!  We  hear  that  your  boys  are 
interested  in  a  hare-and-hound  nine. 
Yes,  you  have  one  runner,  with  a 
record  I  believe :  from  Lawrence  to 
Winchester.  We  admire  his  grit. 
You  ask  us  of  your  chances  for  making 
respectable  Seniors  and  graceful  Alum¬ 
ni?  Ah  well !  You  are  pliable  and  at 
the  moulding  age.  Much  depends 
upon  your  teachers.  (Fates,  give  them 
grace!)  ’Tis  for  you  to  grip  the  plow, 
wear  blinders  and  bog-shoes  and  you 
may,  in  time,  reach  the  foot-hills  of  the 
Alumni  Sinai,  upon  the  heights  of 
which  we  so  grandly  recline.  Well 
ta-ta  ;  thanks  for  your  time.  We  leave 
with  our  congratulations  upon  your 
Caesar- Pony. 

Freshmen  will  rise  !  —  pass  !  —  for 
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inspection.  You’re  quite  a  gamey  set. 
Perhaps  a  little  more  brawn  than  brain. 
No?  Well,  not  much  of  either.  As 
you  pass  you  remind  me  of  Kipling’s 
monkey  song ;  as  they  cry  in  their 
mimic  human  tones  : 

“Excellent !  Wonderful !  Once  again  ! 
Now  we  are  talking  just  like  men.” 
“Hark !  as  [our]  lingering  foot-steps 
slow  retire, 

Our  council  bursts  in  one  voluminous 

fire ; 

And  now,  ’tis  silent  all !  ” 

Alumnus,  ’02. 


History  of  the  Class  of  1903. 


The  thought  that  we  are  to  study 
together,  as  members  of  the  class  of 
1903,  in  the  old  R.  II.  S.,  no  more,  is 
indeed  one  of  regret  to  us  all,  and  how 
much  greater  must  be  the  regret  of  our 
instructors  ! 

Many  of  our  class  left  us  while 
young  in  our  High  School  life,  and  few 
have  joined  us.  Three  have  taken  to 
the  water,  others  preferred  manual  to 
mental  labor,  and  a  few  are  living  gen¬ 
tlemen’s  lives.  In  our  sophomore  year, 
one  was  added  to  our  number  from 
Wellesly  High.  He  soon  won  for  him¬ 
self  many  young  lady  friends,  and  con¬ 
sequently  many  young  men  as  enemies. 
This  great  fascination  of  the  young 
ladies  must  have  been  due  to  his  good 
looks,  for  he  was  exceedingly  bashful. 
His  name  is  Augustus,  called  Gussie  for 
short.  .  He  was  a  Roman  by  name,  a 
Roman  by  nose,  but  no  Roman  to  his 
friends. 

Now  to  the  history  of  our  four  years’ 
course  as  a  class.  When  we  were 
ushered  in,  as  freshmen,  we  were  con¬ 
sidered  as  freshmen,  and  through  fully 
realizing  the  fact  that  we  were  the  last, 
though  perhaps  not  the  least,  and  by 


taking  things  in  the  spirit  in  which 
they  were  given,  we  got  along  smooth¬ 
ly.  During  this  year  we  chose  our 
colors,  blue  and  gold,  which  we  shall 
all  cherish  and  honor  as  long  as  honor 
rests  in  our  hearts.  We  passed  a  very 
successful  year,  and  vacation  soon  drew 
nigh. 

When  we  returned  a  number  were 
missing,  but  this  only  tended  to  make 
us  a  more  united  body.  And  now,  to 
think  that  we  were  above  the  fresh¬ 
men,  and  on  the  same  level  as  the 
higher  classes,  and  in  a  room  where? 
when  we  were  freshmen,  we  were 
allowed  but  once  a  day,  meant  a  good 
deal  to  us.‘  But  little  of  great  conse¬ 
quence  happened  during  this,  our 
second  year,  until  one  night,  when  we 
kindly  did  something  which  furnished 
innocent  amusement  for  the  rest  of  the 
year  to  the  other  classes.  This  latter 
statement  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  very 
unfortunate  sleighing  party,  —  when, 
on  a  cold  winter’s  night,  we  were 
obliged  to  pile  out  from  under  our 
robes,  and  “out  into  the  snow,  nearly 
zero  below,”  —  a  fact  due  to  our 
fatigued  horse.  I  presume  that  this 
horse  was  either  over-fed,  or  had'  not 
been  out  for  a  long  time. 

This,  our  second  year,  seemed  to  roll 
along  much  quicker  than  had  the 
previous  one,  and  soon  vacation  was  at 
hand. 

Autumn  dawned  upon  us,  and  we 
returned,  as  Juniors,  to  buckle  down 
again  to  our  mental  labor.  Along  with 
this,  however,  we  had  many  a  pleasant 
time,  as  usual.  During  this  year  we 
had,  for  the  first  time,  a  sub-master. 

Under  him  we  experienced  stern 
government  and  a  stern  voice,  more 
often  the  latter.  He  wasn’t  in  our 
class  in  build  or  manners,  but  was  a 
very  enthusiastic  member  of  the  golf 
club. 
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As  this  school  year  was  coming  to  an 
end,  we  were  obliged  to  give  our 
attention  and  spare  time  to  the  recep¬ 
tion,  which  it  is  the  custom  for  the 
Junior  class  to  tender  in  honor  of  the 
Seniors.  The  whole  class  entered  into 
this  with  heart  and  hand,  and  every¬ 
thing  went  off  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
hosts  and  hostesses  and  of  all  the 
guests.  It  is  but  natural  that  after 
performing  all  these  labors,  we  should 
look  forward  to  our  vacation,  to 
recuperate  our  forces  for  our  last  and 
most  important  year. 

Our  fall  term  started  with  a  decreased 
membership,  but  more  united  body. 
The  same  sub-master  was'  not  to  be 
found.  In  his  stead  we  had  a  Dart¬ 
mouth  graduate.  With  the  help  of  his 
influence  athletics  took  a  boom.  At 
the  suggestion  of  our  principal  an 
athletic  association  was  organized. 
Morrison,  ’03,  was  elected  president, 
and  Miss  Helen  Emerson,  also  of  our 
class,  secretary. 

The  football  candidates  were  soon 
called  out,  and  four  of  our  seven  boys 
made  the  team,  which  passed  a  very 
successful  year  under  the  wing  of  Capt. 
Day  of  ’03.  Following  this  came  the 
basket-ball,  and  the  call  for  players. 
Three  seniors  here  made  the  team. 
Walsh,  ’03,  was  chosen  manager,  and 
Morrison,  captain,  a  good  combination 
to  pull  a  good  team  on  to  victory. 
Baseball  is  next  on  the  record.  Morri¬ 
son,  again,  was  captain  and  four  of  our 
class  played  on  the  nine. 

We  must  soon  leave  now,  and  we 
hope  that  the  school  will  be  favored 
with  as  good  athletes  and  as  capable 
officers  as  we  take  with  us.  We  also 
hope  to  leave  good  impressions  with 
the  pupils  and  teachers  that  remain. 
Something  we  have  surely  left  is  the 
carved  desk  and  engraved  ink-well 
cover. 


We  have  now  seen  every  phase  of 
higli-school  life,  and  are  in  a  position  to 
warn  our  under  classmates,  and  to 
advise  them,  —  something  due  to  our 
experience  and  observations.  We  would 
warn  the  freshmen  not  to  get  too 
fresh  ;  we  would  advise  the  sophomores 
to  take  front  seats  in  the  main  room  ; 
we  would  warn  the  juniors  lest  they, 
too,  have  the  pleasure  of  holding  down 
a  front  seat ;  and  we  would  advise  all 
the  lower  classes  to  look  up,  in  ail  love 
and  reverence,  to  the  dignified  seniors. 
And  now,  as  we,  as  graduates  of  the 
Reading  High  School,  are  to  part  to 
our  different  occupations,  may  we  all 
“do  the  best  that  we  can  to  honor  the 
old  R.  H.  S.” 

F.  E.  Hutchins,  ’03. 

* 


Experiences  of  an  Amateur 
Animal  Raiser. 

(A  True  Story.) 

I  have  a  friend,  who  was  seized  with 
a  desire  to  make  money,  a  few  years 
ago,  by  raising  animals.  So  one  day 
when  she  had  been  to  the  city  she  sur¬ 
prised  her  family  by  bringing  home  a 
pair  of  canaries.  Their  cage  was 
placed  in  her  sleeping  room,  and  to 
keep  the  birds  from  being  discontented, 
the  door  was  left  open  so  that  they 
might  fly  about  the  room,  and  thus 
obtain  a  necessary  amount  of  exercise, 
and  several  perches  were  arranged  on 
the  wall  for  their  comfort.  She  placed 
great  hopes  on  this  pair,  and  as  many 
as  eight  orders  in  advance  were  taken 
for  young  singers;  but,  alas  for  her 
expectations  ;  —  one  day  the  canaries 
took  advantage  of  spring  cleaning, 
which  was  then  in  progress,  and  flew 
out  of  an  open  window.  All  the 
neighbors  were  at  once  summoned,  and, 
until  ten  o’clock  that  night,  the  more 
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youthful  clambered  about  in  the  tall 
maples,  hoping  to  capture  the  lost 
birds,  while  others,  more  cautious,  sat 
on  a  wall  on  the  other  side  of  the  road 
and  offered  valuable  advice  in  regard 
to  the  best  mode  of  capture,  but  no 
success  attended  their  efforts.  One 
bird  was  caught  in  the  morning,  but 
his  health  was  impaired  by  exposure  to 
the  night  air,  and,  in  less  than  a  week, 
he  committed  suicide  by  dashing 
against  a  mirror. 

Nothing  daunted  by  the  failure  of 
this  scheme,  my  friend  took  to  raising 
chickens,  and,  as  there  x  was  no  hen¬ 
house  in  the  yard,  she  decided  to  use 
the  cellar  in  case  of  need.  At  the 
same  time  she  determined  to  bring  up 
a  family  of  ducks,  and  planned,  as  soon 
as  they  were  grown,  to  tie  strings  to 
their  legs  and  drive  them,  each  morn¬ 
ing,  to  the  nearest  water,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant,  as  Aurora  drives  away  the 
shades  of  night.  The  neighbors  who 
did  not  care  to  be  roused  at  two  or 
three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  by  the 
hoarse  quacks  of  the  ducks,  opposed 
this  plan,  but  their  remonstrances  did 
not  change  her  determination.  Accord¬ 
ingly  three  hens  were  purchased,  two 
of  which  were  set  over  hen’s  eggs,  and 
the  other  one  on  duck’s  eggs.  In  due 
time  the  chickens  appeared,  soon 
followed  by  the  ducklings.  The  dish- 
pan  was  devoted  to  the  needs  of  the 
latter  and  although  it  was  filled  with 
warm  water  several  times  a  day,  the 
little  yellow  creatures  obstinately 
refused  to  stay  in  the  water  and 
scrambled  out  as  fast  as  possible.  All 
went  well  for  two  days  :  then  came  a 
cold  night,  and  the  young  ducks  were 
put  into  the  cellar  for  protection,  but 
oh !  there  were  rats  there !  That 
night  they  carried  off  the  whole  family 
of  ducklings,  and,  in  the  morning,  their 
foster-mother,  the  hen,  was  found 


walking  about,  apparently  much  grati¬ 
fied  to  be  relieved  of  her  troublesome 
charge.  This  circumstance  somewhat 
dampened  my  friend’s  ardor  for  raising 
poultry,  but  she  now  contemplated 
building  a  hen-house  to  save  the  chick¬ 
ens  from  the  same  fate  that  the  ducks 
had  met.  Before  a  method  could  be 
devised  of  procuring  one  without 
expense,  she  had  seen  enough  of 
chickens,  and  sold  all  that  remained 
for  twenty-five  cents  more  than  she 
had  paid  for  them.  Of  course  their 
food  cost  more  or  less ;  so,  looking  at  it 
from  a  pecuniary  standpoint,  she  was 
considerably  out  of  pocket. 

Next  appeared  a  pair  of  gold-fish,  but 
the  cat  quickly  disposed  of  one  and 
they  were  succeeded  by  a  pair  of 
squirrels.  Like  the  canaries,  these 
were  given  the  right  of  way  in  the 
bedroom  and  a  nest  was  made  for  them 
in  the  Christmas  tree,  which  was  set 
up  in  one  corner  of  the  chamber.  In  a 
few  days  they  began  to  feel  at  home  in 
their  new  surroundings,  and  one  day 
amused  themselves  by  scampering 
round  the  room  like  lightning.  They 
ran  up  the  wall  and  perched  over  the 
doors  and  windows,  but  though  a  few 
pictures  were  knocked  off,  and  a  mirror 
broken,  it  only  added  to  the  interest  of 
my  friend.  To  make  the  little  sprites 
more  tame,  they  were  brought  down 
stairs  into  the  parlor,  where  they  might 
become  accustomed  to  the  family.  One 
immediately  darted  into  the  piano 
where  he  nestled  down  on  the  strings ; 
the  other  one  shot  with  equal  speed 
onto  the  mantel,  and,  knocking  off 
several  photographs  and  a  long-necked 
vase,  curled  up  behind  some  hand- 
painted  china.  Of  course  this  would 
not  do,  so  the  china  was  carefully 
removed  and  the  beast  found  refuge 
behind  the  sofa-pillows.  Then  it  was 
thought  best  to  force  the  other  squirrel 
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from  his  retreat,  and  playing  the  piano 
for  ten  minutes  accomplished  this. 
“Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the 
savage  beast”  may  apply  to  an  Indian 
but  it  evidently  hath  no  effect  on  wild 
squirrels.  All  efforts  to  tame  them 
were  fruitless.  A  bite  on  the  finger 
by  one  of  them  threatened  a  surgical 
operation,  but  it  was  happily  averted. 
The  squirrel’s  natural  desire  to  chew, 
soon  asserted  itself,  and  a  tour  about 
the  house  revealed  several  window- 
sashes  quite  thoroughly  gnawed,  — 
some  to  the  glass.  Although  cayenne 
pepper  was  applied  to  the  damaged 
portions,  the  squirrels  still  pursued  their 
work  of  destruction  to  such  an  extent 
that  my  friend  concluded  that  instead 
of  making  money  out  of  them,  they 
would  be  quite  an  item  of  expense,  and 
she  determined  to  carry  them  to  the 
store  where  they  were  bought,  and 
exchange  them  for  some  other  animal. 
After  she  had  stated  her  errand  to  the 
manager,  he  replied,  “I  am  very  sorry, 
madam,  but  we  cannot  take  your 
squirrels  now  for  we  are  fined  ten 
dollars  for  every  squirrel  in  the  store 
after  the  first  of  March.” 

My  friend  was  now  only  too  glad  to 
give  the  squirrels  away,  fearing  that  if 
she  kept  them  much  longer,  she  might 
have  no  house  left  to  shelter  her,  but 
as  no  one  would  accept  them,  she  put 
them  into  the  attic  for  want  of  a  better 
place.  A  few  minutes  later  one  was 
seen  shooting  out  of  the  window,  and, 
after  lingering  around  the  house  a 
while,  finally  scampered  off,  and  was 
seen  no  more.  He  was  soon  followed 
by  the  other,  to  the  great  relief  of  all 
concerned. 

The  squirrels  originally  cost  five 
dollars,  but  to  pay  for  the  damage  they 
have  done,  it  will  take  nearly  ten 
dollars  more,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
food  they  have  consumed.  Notwith¬ 


standing  the  failure  of  all  her  animal- 
raising  projects,  my  friend  has  now 
announced  her  intention  of  raising 
geese  in  the  spring;  —  this  time  for 
fun  and  not  for  profit. 

Ray  B.  Temple. 


The  best  part  of  school  life,  in  the 
mind  of  a  Junior,  is  the  Junior  year. 
We  have  been  Freshmen,  and  have 
suffered  as  such.  We  have  been 
Sophomores,  and  have  in  turn  perse¬ 
cuted  the  Willies ;  and  we  have  sur- 
vived  to  become  Juniors. 

We  have  been  a  lucky  class,  without 
great  mishaps.  We  have  had  our 
sleighrides,  without  break-downs  miles 
from  home.  We  have  had  our  parties 
when  the  rest  of  our  loving  school¬ 
mates  have  tried  in  vain  to  spoil  our 
fun. 

Our  success  has  not  been  all  through 
luck,  however.  The  class  itself  is  “all 
right.”  The  greater  part  of  the  school 
athletics  is  occupied  by  ’04.  Where 
would  Reading’s  athletics  be  without 
Sawyer,  Abbott,  Nichols,  Burgess, 
Parker,  Fairchild,  and  Preston  ?  But 
you  musn’t  think  that  the  class  is  all 
brawn  and  no  brain.  Not  much! 
Sawyer  and  Nichols  helped  ’04  beat 
the  Seniors,  in  debate. 

However,  we  do  not  claim  to  be  the 
great  and  only  “it.”  ’Tis  s  ad  to  relate, 
but  nevertheless  true,  that  certain  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  class  have  at  various  times 
been  in  urgent  need  of  “soothing 
syrup,”  and,  as  a  logical  consequence, 
lounges.  Moreover,  some  others  find 
it  impossible  to  keep  their  minds  on 
their  books. 

We  call  to  mind  one  person 
especially,  who,  whenever  he  is  not 
admiring  his  good  looks  in  his  pocket 
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mirror  (or  eating  cream  pie  behind  his 
desk  cover)  lias  his  eyes  fastened 
intently  on  some  object  of  interest  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  room.  Of 
course,  nobody  knows  why,  but  a  few 
can  guess.  This  same  poor  individual 
had  the  misfortune  to  yell  “fire”  in  the 
wrong  place,  and  in  consequence  got 
“fired,”  for  the  time  being. 

There’s  another  one,  whom  we 
think  will  make  history  at  some  future 
date,  who  calmly  informed  the  class  in 
English  that,  “On  the  26tli  of  April, 
1564,  Shakespeare  was  christened  three 
days  after  his  death” 

When  we  were  Freshmen,  we  were 
often  invited  to  pick  up  whatever 
pieces  of  paper  might  be  lying  about 
the  school  grounds :  but  now  we 
usually,  mind  we  say  “usually,”  manage 
to  be  “over  the  hills  and  far  away,” 
when  such  invitations  are  issued. 

May  ’04  be  as  successful  as  she  has 
previously  been,  and  retain  all  the 
“heavenly  virtues,”  among  which, 
according  to  another  luminous  star  in 
the  English  class  “is  lying.” 

W.  F.  Turner,  ’04. 


Too  much  praise,  perhaps,  cannot  be 
given  our  worthy  forefathers,  who, 
leaving  behind  them  friends  and  lux¬ 
ury,  came  over  from  England  to  a 
shore  of  utter  desolation  with  but  a 
small  band  of  people.  Everyone,  the 
world  over,  knows  of  their  trials  and 
suffering,  and  no  nation  could  ever  feel 
prouder  of  its  humble  beginning  than 
does  ours. 

Yet,  in  speaking  of  these  noble 
founders  we  find  that  it  is  always  the 
forefathers  who  are  mentioned.  Their 
battles  with  the  Indians,  their  struggles 


to  obtain  food  and  shelter,  in  fact, 
every  deed  of  valor  on  their  part  has 
been  read  and  sung.  All  very  well  as 
far  as  it  goes,  but  what  about  our  fore¬ 
mothers?  Are  they  to  be  allowed  to 
sink  into  oblivion  ?  Was  not  their 
part  quite  as  important  ? 

During  that  first  stormy  winter  the 
great  courage  and  endurance  of  the 
women  was  tried  to  its  utmost.  Their 
bravery  fully  balanced  that  of  the  men. 
First,  in  the  erection  of  the  log  cabins 
we  find  records  of  men  and  women 
toiling  side  by  side,  their  hearts  in  their 
work,  and  each  determined  to  do  his 
or  her  part.  As  winter  advances,  cold, 
almost  unendurable,  sets  in,  and  here 
the  women  work  unceasingly  trying  to 
replenish  the  scanty  amount  of  clothing, 
though  almost  to  no  avail.  Many  of 
their  number,  taken  sick,  perish  from 
the  cold,  and  the  sick  list  steadilv  in- 
creases.  At  this  crisis  a  woman’s  hand 
and  sympathy  are  felt  everywhere,  car¬ 
ing  for  the  sick  and  struggling  daily 
against  most  bitter  hunger.  The  stores 
of  provisions  begin  to  fail  them  and  the 
men  hunt  daily  for  game  which  forms 
their  main  sustenance.  This  condition 
of  affairs  goes  on  all  winter,  but  a 
brighter  future  lies  in  store. 

The  long-looked-for  spring  approach¬ 
es  and  with  it  the  departure  of  the 
Mayflower  is  near  at  hand.  Shall  they 
or  shall  they  not  return  with  it,  give  up 
their  liberty  and  freedom  of  worship  ? 
This  is  the  one  question  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  all.  But  with  the  spring 
comes  a  new  occupation.  Man  and 
woman  toil  side  by  side  in  the  field 
planting  corn  and  other  vegetables, 
looking  forward  to  an  abundant  harvest. 
A  new  hope  is  inspired  in  all. 

The  day  for  the  Mayflower  to  sail 
arrives,  and  the  question  has  now  been 
decided.  Women  as  well  as  men, 
undaunted  by  their  past  winter’s  hard- 
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ships,  determine  to  remain  in  the  new 
colony.  As  the  ship  sails,  all  stand  on 
the  shore  to  watch  it  out  of  sight,  feel¬ 
ing,  not  without  some  sadness,  that  the 
last  link  between  them  and  the  home¬ 
land  has  been  removed.  Certainly, 
should  not  America  cherish  and  honor 
such  foremothers  as  these  ?  Could  the 
race  have  existed  without  their  courage, 
fortitude,  and  sympathy? 

Elsie  M.  Pratt,  ’03. 


The  School=house  by  the  Road. 


If  the  traveller  will  turn  aside  from 
the  main  thoroughfare  of  the  small 

town  of  R -  and  pass  up  a  hill 

overlooking  the  town,  he  will  come  to 
a  small  school  house  surrounded  by 
chestnuts  and  oaks.  It  is  surmounted 
by  a  large  square  belfry  and  a  squeaky 
weather  vane.  Its  bell,  much  the 
worse  for  Fourth  of  July  wear,  has 
summoned  many  a  youngster  to  a  long 
day  devoted  to  “two  take  away  one,” 
“the  cat  sees  the  rat,”  and  many  other 
hard  problems  performed  under  the 
scowl  and  cross  words  of  a  hard-hearted 
teacher.  He  who  is  sufficiently  moved 
by  curiosity  to  encounter  that  scowl, 
may  pass  the  threshold,  take  a  seat  by 
the  desk  on  the  platform,  and  have  the 
pleasure  of  looking  over  countless  piles 
of  drawings  which  would  pass  for  any¬ 
thing  from  a  shapeless  amoeba  of  the 
first  sub  kingdom  to  a  many  footed 
crustacean  of  the  seventh. 

In  the  meantime,  watching  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  eye,  the  visitor  will 
observe  now  and  then  a  grin  pass  from 
face  to  face  as  some  studious  youngster 
is  hit  by  a  bean.  When  the  teacher 
turns  to  write  upon  the  black  board,  a 
few  pieces  of  candy  find  their  way 
where  many  others  have  gone  before. 


Around  the  walls  hang  various  kinds 
of  pictures,  and  above  a  small  board  in 
the  corner  is  a  very  choice  bit  of  art, 
the  master  piece  of  some  youthful 
artist.  The  center  of  interest  seems  to 
be  a  .species  of  Protozoa  which  might 
be  taken  for  a  bird,  while  suspended 
from  strings  in  different  portions  of  the 
picture  are  large  gobular  affairs.  In 
the  midst  of  these  circles  is  placed  a 
tree,  while  a  man  is  floating  serenely 
about  in  the  clouds.  A  translation  of 
this  picture  is  placed  below  it :  it  says 
that  the  farmer  is  driving  away  the 
birds  which  destroy  his  cherries. 

Suddenly  the  silence  is  broken  by  the 
squeaking  of  mice  in  the  waste-basket, 
where  they  are  getting  their  noonday 
meal.  We  are  reminded  that  ours  is 
also  waiting  and  look  to  see  the  hands 
of  the  old  clock  creeping  toward  twelve. 
The  teacher,  too,  is  reminded  of  it,  and 
steps  behind  the  tall  stove  to  look  at 
the  fire,  and  incidentally  to  eat  a  few 
peppermints.  As  the  clock  strikes 
twelve  the  books  slam  into  the  desks, 
everybody  looks  toward  the  door  and 
dinner  boxes  begin  to  clatter.  Then 
the  teacher  says  with  a  smile,  “you  are 
dismissed,”  and  they  all  rush  out  with 
shouts  of  joy. 

Robert  E.  Parker,  ’05. 


An  Idle  Dream. 


Someone  (I  am  not  quite  sure  who  it 
was,  but  I  think  it  was  a  Lordly  Senior) 
opened  the  heavy,  creaking  door  of  the 
boys’  corridor  and  entered  the  old  R. 
II.  S.  building,  which  was  now  quite 
deserted  for  a  new  and  more  modern 
one.  As  the  door  slipped  out  of  the 
lone  visitor  s  hand  it  shut  with  a  bailor, 
and  a  gust  of  wind  swept  down  the 
empty  corridor  drawing  a  miniature 
whirlwind  of  dust  behind  it.  At  the 
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sound  of  the  heavy  step  which  echoed 
through  the  hall,  two  or  three  scrawny, 
lean  rats  scurried  across  the  dirty  floor 
towards  the  tall,  old  waste-basket, 
which  had  stood  in  the  corner  for 
years, — and  many  the  tender  morsel  it 
has  received  from  some  young  lady’s 
lunch  basket ;  —  and  many  the  notes  it 
has  concealed,  torn  into  the  tiniest 
shreds  ;  —  and  still  more  often  are  the 
times  it  has  held  the  remains  of  some 
Latin  test  which  unexpectedly  had 
received  a  wretchedly  cruel  mark. 

A  slight  breeze  rattled  the  shaky 
windows,  and  whirled  a  scrap  of 
crumpled  paper  through  the  door  of 
room  two,  where  the  Freshman  used  to 
toil  for  the  flowery  crown  of  knowledge. 

The  sinks  were  red  with  rust,  and 
dry  as  a  burnt  bone,  and  the  “food  for 
reflection,”  the  mirrors  which  hung 
exactly  over  them,  were  so  soiled  that 
one’s  reflection  looked  like  a  misty 
night-mare,  rather  than  a  human  face. 
Ah !  those  mirrors,  and  the  glances  of 
vanity  fair,  and  the  primping ;  many 
are  the  pretty  Sophomores  who  have 
been  obliged  to  stand  in  the  type¬ 
writing  room  until  devotional  exercises 
were  over,  just  because  they  stayed  one 
minute  too  long  admiring  their  own 
sweet  faces  in  the  reflector  below,  or 
twisting  and  twirling  a  rebellious  lock 
of  hair  into  place. 

The  tall  Senior  ascended  the  stairs 
with  fine  dignity  —  with  manner  so 
altered  from  the  way  he  used  to  scram¬ 
ble  up  at  twenty-five  minutes  to  nine, 
just  as  the  attendance  record  was  being 
taken.  lie  entered  the  main  room  and 
stumbled  over  a  French  grammar  which 
was  sprawled  upon  the  floor.  The 
black-board  just  behind  the  principal’s 
desk  bore  the  inscription,  “Report 
Cards  are  due  today”  in  a  bold  but 
I  wonderfully  graceful  hand  ;  below  these 
lines  was  the  partial  record  of  a 


problem  in  advanced  mathematics. 
The  chandeliers  were  hung  with  cob¬ 
webs  which  glistened  in  the  dusty  light, 
while  great,  black  spiders  swung  to  and 
fro  on  the  slender  threads  of  their  own 
exquisite  manufacture. 

The  bewildered  Senior  walked  up 
the  central  aisle  to  the  seat  he  had 
occupied,  and  opening  the  lid  of  the 
desk,  he  discovered  a  large  handful  of 
peanut  shells  tucked  away  in  the 
further  corner,  which  brought  back  a 
flood  of  memories  of  a  stiff  lecture  for 
eating  in  school  hours,  and  the  result, 
—  a  goody-goody  boy  for  the  rest  of 
the  day. 

The  dusky  shadows  began  to  deepen 
about  the  dusky  rooms,  and  the  sole 
occupant  awoke  from  his  musings  with 
a  start  to  find  himself  alone  in  the  dark. 
Carefully  he  picked  his  way  down  the 
broken  stairs  between  crusts  of  mouldy 
bread  and  bits  of  cakes,  into  the  lower 
corridor,  when,  suddenly  out  of  the 
silence  of  the  Physics  room  a  loud  flap 
followed  by  a  whirling  bur-r-r-r-r-r 
resounded  through  the  deserted  build¬ 
ing.  The  poor  terrified  Senior  stood 
trembling  from  head  to  foot  on  the 
west  steps.  A  sheepish  look  crept  upon 
his  pale  countenance,  when  he  saw  the 
cause  of  his  fright  was  a  curtain  which 
had  snapped  and  rolled  up.  Regaining 
his  dignity,  he  turned  and  traversed 
the  highway  to  Austin’s  lunch-room 
for  that  hot  apple  pie  and  ice  cream. 

Lulu  B.  Gould,  ’05. 

% 

A  green  little  boy,  in  a  green  little  way, 

A  green  little  apple  devoured  one  day. 

The  green  little  grasses  now  tenderly  wave 
O’er  the  green  little  apple  boy ’s  green  little 
grave. 


- — Exchange. 
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The  Scene  of  a  Tragedy. 


One  afternoon  two  years  ago  this 
summer,  I  was  walking  in  the  woods  a 
short  distance  from  the  Southern  R.  R. 
tracks  in  the  mountains  near  Asheville, 
when  I  came  upon  a  handsome  butter¬ 
fly.  As  I  was  making  a  collection  of 

butterflies  and  had  my  net  with  me,  I 

«/  ' 

started  in  pursuit.  The  beautiful  insect 
flew  up  a  steep  incline,  on  the  lofty 
summit  of  which  was  a  level  space 
resembling  a  small  plateau. 

Here  the  insect  alighted,  and  was 
soon  captured.  The  location  was 
strange  to  me,  and  the  first  object 
which  met  my  eyes  after  securing  the 
butterfly  was  a  large  square  rock  about 
in  the  middle  of  the  open  ground.  On 
closer  inspection  I  discovered  an 
inscription,  but  it  was  now  illegible,  as 
it  had  been  carved  rudely  and  not  very 
deep.  After  considerable  hunting  I 
found  many  smaller  stones  hidden  in 
the  tall  grass  and  bushes  in  such 
positions  that  it  was  evident  that  the 
miniature  plateau  was  a  graveyard. 
But  who  could  be  buried  in  this  lonely 
place,  unbounded  by  wall  or  fence  ?  I 
determined  to  find  out  if  possible,  and 
partly  from  the  inevitable  “oldest 
inhabitant,”  partly  from  state  records  at 
Raleigh  and  partly  from  the  son  of  the 
engineer  who  surveyed  the  railroad,  I 
learned  the  following. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  a  syndi¬ 
cate  was  formed  to  extend  the  Norfolk 
and  Western  N.  C.  R.  R.  (which  had 
previously  terminated  at  Old  Fort)  into 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mts.  to  Asheville. 
The  company  applied  to  the  state  for 
convict  labor,  and  the  state  hired  out 
about  three  hundred  men,  nearly  the 
entire  force.  These  men  worked  in 
irons  which  did  not  interfere  with 
working  but  impeded  quick  movement, 


and  they  were  watched  by  armed 
guards  to  prevent  them  from  escaping. 

For  the  first  six  months  all  went 
well,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  hardest 
work  was  accomplished  but  at  the  end 
of  the  eighth  month  after  they  were 
sent  out,  more  than  one  hundred  con¬ 
victs  were  taken  sick  within  a  few 
days.  There  were  no  doctors  in  the 
camp  and  it  was  four  days  before  one 
could  be  brought.  Then  it  was  found 
that  the  men  had  the  scurvy,  a  loath¬ 
some  and  usually  fatal  disease,  brought 
on  by  the  excess  of  salt  meats  and  the 
lack  of  vegetables.  As  soon  as  possible 
wagon  loads  of  fresh  meats  and  vege¬ 
tables  were  hurried  out  to  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  every  possible  means  was 
taken  to  stop  the  disease,  but  seventy- 
four  or  five  victims  died  and  were 
buried  on  the  little  knoll  near  by. 

Some  of  the  men  were  of  good 
families,  and  their  friends  and  relatives 
tried  to  prove  that  the  contractors  were 
responsible  for  the  death  of  so  many, 
but  no  satisfaction  was  obtained,  as  the 
man  who  had  kept  the  convicts  supplied 
with  provisions  committed  suicide. 

At  first  wooden  crosses,  bearing  the 
name  and  approximate  age  of  each 
convict  buried,  were  set  up  to  mark  the 
graves,  but  in  a  few  years  these  were 
destroyed  by  the  weather  and  now  the 
spot  is  marked  only  by  the  large  square 
rock  and  the  little  unnoticeable  stones. 

Fletcher  Robinson,  ’05. 

* 

My  Trip  Up  Mt.  Mitchell. 

A  year  ago  last  summer  1  was  in  the 
heart  of  the  mountain  region  known  as 
the  “Land  of  the  Sky,”  or  the  “Sap¬ 
phire  Country,”  in  North  Carolina. 

We  had  been  planning  all  summer  to 
take  a  short  trip  up  Mt.  Mitchell,  the 
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highest  point  of  land  east  of  the 
Kockies,  but  it  was  deferred  until 
September,  when  my  brother  came  to 
spend  a  few  weeks  with  us.  We 
finally  started  in  the  early  morning  of  a 
lovely  autumn  day,  intending  to  return 
the  next  evening. 

There  was  a  large  party  of  us,  and  as 
we  did  not  want  to  live  on  air  —  how¬ 
ever  soft  and  balmy  it  might  be —  we 
had  packed  an  abundance  of  provisions 
in  large  bags,  with  which  we  loaded  the 
mule,  the  only  beast  of  burden  obtain- 
able. 

The  first  five  miles  passed  rather 
quickly,  but  the  road  kept  growing 
steeper  and  narrower  until  it  became 
little  more  than  a  trail.  We  often  had 
to  stop  and  hunt  for  “blazes”  on  the 
trees,  as  there  was  no  path  to  follow. 
We  stopped  for  dinner  on  the  Pinnacle 
Mountain,  six  miles  from  home  and 
eleven  miles  from  Mt.  Mitchell.  You 
see  we  had  a  good  afternoon’s  walk 
before  us. 

We  were  quite  tired  by  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon,  but  when  we  struck  a 
better  path  we  were  able  to  travel  a 
great  deal  faster,  and,  stopping  occa¬ 
sionally  to  enjoy  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  views  obtainable,  we  reached 
our  destination  just  as  the  sun  went 
down.  Its  setting  was  magnificent,  as, 
looking  over  peak  after  peak,  we 
watched  it  disappear  over  the  far-away 
horizon. 

It  became  dark  very  rapidly,  and  we 
had  still  a  great  deal  to  do  before  bed¬ 
time.  Some  of  us  tried  our  hand  at 
chopping  wood  for  the  fire,  one  went  to 
find  a  spring,  and  the  rest  got  out  the 
supper.  When  we  had  the  fire  burning 
briskly,  we  put  on  some  coffee,  and 
toasted  some  bread.  This,  with  a  can 
or  two  of  salmon,  some  cold  chicken, 
and  two  pies  made  up  the  meal,  which, 
although  not  at  all  elaborate,  was 


greatly  enjoyed  by  all  of  us;  for  if 
there  is  anything  that  will  sharpen  the 
appetite,  it  is  mountain  air. 

We  decided  to  sleep  in  the  cave, 
which  is  about  two  hundred  yards  from 
the  summit.  It  is  formed  by  a  shelving 
rock,  and  is  about  twenty  feet  long  and 
ten  feet  wide.  It  varies  from  three  to 
eight  feet  in  height.  We  gathered  fir 
boughs  for  our  bed,  which  we  made  at 
one  end  of  the  cave.  Over  these  we 
spread  the  bedding  we  had  brought 
with  us,  and  the  result  was  a  very 
comfortable  and  fragrant  mattress.  As 
the  altitude  is  so  great  (6,711  feet),  the 
temperature  was  very  low  and  we  kept 
a  fire  burning  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave 
all  night. 

The  cave  faced  the  east,  and,  after  a 
very  restful  sleep,  we  were  able  to 
watch  the  sunrise  without  getting  up. 
Hundreds  of  feet  below,  in  the  broad 
valley  before  us,  we  could  see  innumer¬ 
able,  fluffy  white  clouds,  which  slowly 
ascended  the  mountain  side  until  they 
were  on  a  level  with  us.  They  seemed 
like  a  thick  mist,  and  they  shut  out  the 
sunshine  entirely.  However,  by  the 
time  we  had  eaten  breakfast,  it  was  so 
much  clearer  that  distant  objects  could 
be  seen  quite  distinctly,  and  we  ascend¬ 
ed  the  short  distance  to  the  summit  to 
take  a  farewell  view. 

The  mountain  gets  its  name  from 
Prof.  Elisha  Mitchell,  who  proved  that 
it  was  higher  than  Clingman’s  Dome,  a 
peak  five  miles  away.  lie  lost  his  life 
crossing  the  mountain  that  bears  his 
name  in  1868,  and  is  buried  on  the 
very  highest  point  of  the  mountain, 
where  a  small  bronze  monument  has 
been  erected  by  his  relatives. 

After  all  the  party  had  gathered 
plenty  of  small  stones  and  canes  of  fir 
and  mountain  ash  for  souvenirs,  we 
prepared  to  return  home.  A  halt  had 
to  be  made  occasionally  for  the  strag- 
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glers  to  catch  up,  but,  considering  the 
condition  of  the  trail,  we  made  our  way 
down  witli  considerable  speed. 

When  we  were  about  half  way 
home,  a  laughable  incident  occurred. 
(We  were  taking  turns  riding  the  mule, 
although  it  was  almost  as  easy  to  walk.) 
One  of  the  party  was  astride  the  mule, 
and  was  going  “across  lots”  up  a  steep 
incline,  when  a  limb  of  a  tree  caught 
him  under  the  chin  and  lifted  him  off 
very  neatly. 

At  times  clouds  would  descend  upon 
us  so  rapidly  that  it  would  be  impossi¬ 
ble  to  tell  the  direction  of  the  trail.  At 
such  times  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
wait  until  it  cleared. 

Everyone  was  very  tired  and  stiff 
when  we  finally  reached  home  at  dusk, 
but  no  one  regretted  going,  and  there 
was  no  one  who  had  not  had  a  good 
time.  (Except,  perhaps,  the  mule.) 

Fletcher  Robinson,  ’05. 
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The  Shadows  at  Grey=Castle. 


It  all  came  about  this  way.  Certain 
of  the  boys  wished  to  go  camping 
during  their  vacation  and  one  of  them, 
Guy  Somers,  had  written  to  his  uncle 
asking  permission  to  use  a  certain 
deserted  old  house  of  his,  out  in  Bing¬ 
ham,  near  a  charming  lake. 

His  request  had  been  granted  will¬ 
ingly  for  the  house  was  a  useless,  old 
mansion  that  had  been  in  the  family 
for  years,  and  which  bore  the  name  of 
Grey  Castle.  It  had  a  vague  mystery 
hanging  over  it,  and  not  one  of  the 
simple  country  folk  would  go  near  it 
after  dark.  The  boys,  not  being  super¬ 
stitious,  were  now  planning  a  delight¬ 
ful  vacation. 

They  all  agreed  that  it  would  add  to 
the  adventure  to  arrive  at  the  haunted 


house  about  dusk.  And  so  it  followed 
that  the  evening  train  left  a  gay  little 
party  of  boys,  loaded  with  camping 
outfit,  at  the  sleepy  little  station  of 
Bingham. 

Standing  near  the  station,  Guy 
perused  once  more  his  uncle’s  direc¬ 
tions.  “Only  a  short  distance  from  the 
station,”  he  read  aloud.  “Take  the 
first  street  to  the  right  and  on  your 
left  after  a  few  moments’  walk  you  will 
see  a  large,  gray  house  half  hidden  by 
trees.”  “That  seems  plain  enough,”  he 
continued  to  the  boys,  and  they  started 
out  leaving  their  load  to  be  taken  up 
next  day,  and  carrying  only  their  bath¬ 
ing  suits  and  blankets  to  the  house, 
intending  to  take  a  dive  in  the  lake 
before  retiring. 

After  perhaps  five  minutes’  walk  the 
boys  saw  a  narrow  street  on  the  right 
and  following  the  directions  they  soon 
came  to  a  grey  mansion  quite  a  distance 
from  the  street. 

Alone  and  mysterious,  Grey  Castle 
reared  its  walls  against  the  sunset 
tinted  sky.  The  long  lawn  in  front, 
unkempt  and  withered,  seemed  signifi¬ 
cant  of  the  decay  which  had  fallen  over 
all. 

“Queer  how  the  story  ever  got 
around  that  this  house  is  haunted,” 
said  Guy  as  they  approached.  “Looks 
kind  of  pokerish,  don’t  it?”  volunteered 
one,  Wallace  Carlton,  by  name.  “Ay, 
that  it  does,”  they  all  agreed,  as  the 
party  turned  in  at  the  broad,  old  path 
and  tried  to  loosen  the  moss-covered 
gate. 

It  creaked  and  groaned,  and  then 
swung  slowly  open  laying  fiat  the  long 
grass  that  came  in  the  way  of  its  pro¬ 
gress. 

The  boys  walked  briskly  through  the 
rustling  grass,  some  whistling  cheerily, 
and  all  trying  to  overcome  the  feeling 
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of  gloominess  in  which  the  old  house 
seemed  to  wrap  them. 

As  they  entered  through  the  great 
door,  a  gust  of  wind  swept  full  in  their 
faces,  but  they  laughed  away  the  chill 
which  it  sent  through  them.  They 
spread  their  blankets  in  the  sitting 
room  on  the  floor  and  opened  the 
windows.  Then  they  went  down  to 
the  lake. 

Returning  after  perhaps  an  hour 
they  hung  their  wet  bathing  suits  on 
the  tupalo  tree  in  the  yard,  thinking 
that  the  soft,  south  breeze  would  dry 
them  better  than  the  damp  air  of  the 
house. 

When  the  boys  assembled  in  the 
sitting-room,  the}7  began  to  be  a  little 
nervous  for  truly  the  house  was  a 
mysterious  one.  Strange  creakings 
and  groanings  seemed  to  All  it,  and  as 
the  boys  listened  they  heartily  wished 
themselves  home,  although  none  would 
acknowledge  it  to  the  others.  At  last 
all  got  to  sleep,  and  the  moon  came 
out,  round  and  bright,  and  looked  in  at 
the  sitting-room  window. 

A  loud  shriek  of  the  wind  around  a 
corner  woke  Wallace,  and  as  he  sat 
upright  his  heart  almost  stood  still. 

There  on  the  opposite  wall,  waved 
strange  fantastic  figures.  They  advanc¬ 
ed  till  he  thought  they  were  coming  to 
his  side  and  then  retreated  and  seemed 
to  grapple  eacli  other  fiercely.  The 
vagueness  of  their  outline  rendered 
them  all  the  more  horrible. 

Wallace  stretched  out  his  hand  and 
clutched  Guy.  “Look,”  he  whispered, 
as  Guy  yawned  and  turned  over,  and  in 
an  incredibly  short  time  Guy  was  look¬ 
ing  as  fixedly  as  Wallace,  and  both 
were  as  still  as  death.  “What  can  it 
be?”  gasped  Guy  as  the  spectres 
danced  and  swung  till  each  boy’s  brain 
was  afire  with  imagination.  The 
wraiths  vanished  after  awhile  and  faded 


away,  to  the  inexpressible  relief  of  the 
boys. 

Morning  dawned  and  with  it  came 
the  bright  sun  peeping  in  at  the  boys 
through  the  window.  As  soon  as  it 
rose  higher  in  the  sky,  lo !  those  same 
shapes  appeared,  dancing  on  the  wall, 
but  in  the  sensible  light  of  day  the}^ 
looked  far  different. 

Running  to  the  window  to  ascertain 
the  cause,  Wallace  burst  into  a  hearty 
laugh  for  there  on  the  tree  hung  their 
bathing  suits,  which,  waving  and  blow¬ 
ing,  had  caused  the  strange  figures  of 
the  night  before.  How  the  others  did 
roar  when  told  the  joke  and  how  like 
cowards  the  boys  felt  to  be  sure ! 

Still  all  agreed  that  everyone  had 
been  quite  brave  to  have  spent  the 
night  in  the  haunted  house,  but  their 
pride  was  destined  to  have  a  fall. 
Meeting  a  farmer  on  the  road  to  the 
lake,  they  could  not  refrain  from  stating 
the  fact  that  they  had  spent  the  night 
and  intended  to  spend  many  more  at 
Grey-Castle. 

Upon  being  told  in  what  house  they 
had  been,  the  farmer  stared  stupidly 
and  then  began  to  chuckle.  “That’s 
pretty  good!”  he  exclaimed,  “wh}^ 
boys,  you  spent  the  night  in  the  old 
Shepard  House.  Grey-Castle  is  the 
next  above.”  The  boys  looked  at  each 
other  sheepishly  and  then  walked  back 
and  put  the  house  to  rights. 

“Guy,”  asked  Kenrick  Gage,  a  little 
later,  “I  wish  you  would  explain  how 
your  key  fitted  this  door.”  Guy  flushed 
and  then  said,  “Well,  boys,  it  didn’t  fit. 
I  found  the  door  unlocked  but  I  thought 
it  best  to  say  nothing  till  after  the  first 
night,”  and  so  the  last  mystery  was 
explained. 

The  party  then  went  up  to  the  true 
Grey-Castle  and  spent  a  delightful  two 
weeks  there  where  no  hint  of  a  ghost 
disturbed  their  nights’  rest. 

Helen  R.  Abbott,  ’06. 
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TIIE  CLASS  OF  1903. 


THE  RECEPTION  BY  THE  CLASS  OF  1903 
TO  THE  CLASS  OF  1902. 

The  second  evening  following  grad¬ 
uation,  a  lively  and  interested  gathering 
of  friends  and  relations  of  the  school 
met  in  Masonic  Hall,  to  greet  the  grad¬ 
uates,  for  the  last  time  as  a  class,  and 
wish  them,  one  and  all,  a  happy  and 
prosperous  journey  in  life. 

The  hall  was  decked  in  red  and 
white,  the  colors  of  the  Senior  Class. 
The  Juniors  had  endeavored  to  make 
every  corner  and  awkward  niche  more 
attractive  by  some  sort  of  decoration. 
It  could  never  have  been  accomplished 
so  successfully  had  not  the  friends  in 
Reading  contributed  with  so  much 
kindness  and  generosity.  The  class 
felt  repaid  for  their  labor,  as  they 
received  many  thanks  from  the  grad¬ 
uates,  and  heard  the  general  expression 
of  all  present,  that  the  hall  looked 
especially  pretty. 

The  reception  lasted  until  about 
nine,  the  members  of  the  Junior  Class 
acting  as  ushers.  After  this,  dancing 
was  indulged  in  until  twelve  o’clock, 
then  all,  after  a  most  enjoyable  evening, 
were  ready  to  find  their  way  home. 

The  reception  was  over,  the  work  of 
the  Juniors  having  proved  a  success. 

F.  M.  R. 

Edward  S.  Bailey,  formerly  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  class,  graduates  this  month 
from  Colby  Academy,  and  enters 
Brown  University  in  the  fall.  An 
evidence  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is 
held  here  is  that  he  was  recently 
formally  elected  honoraiy  member  of 
the  class  of  1903.  w. 
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Officers  —  Richard  J.  Walsh,  Pres. 

Ruby  IT.  Abbott,  Vice  Pres. 

Bessie  M.  Parker,  Sec’y. 

Elsie  M.  Pratt,  Treas. 

During  the  past  school  year  two 
dances  have  been  given  by  the  Senior 
class.  Both  proved  most  enjoyable, 
especially  the  first,  which  was  held  on 
Hallowe’en  in  Masonic  Hall.  The 
adjoining  hall  was  set  with  game  tables, 
and  opportunity  was  given  all  to  indulge 
in  the  mysterious  games  peculiar  to  the 
evening.  Much  amusement  was  afford¬ 
ed  by  some  of  our  instructors,  who 
exhibited  their  skill  at  ping-pong,  palm¬ 
istry,  and  so  forth.  A  ghost  appeared 
on  schedule  time,  but  did  not  create  the 
anticipated  terror. 

The  second  affair  was  a  watch  party 
Dec.  31st,  and  was  purely  a  dance,  and 
enjoyed  by  all  lovers  of  such  affairs. 
The  class  of  1903  hopes  that  its  suc¬ 
cessors  may  have  as  great  successes 
socially  as  these  have  been. 

R.  J.  AV. 

Each  year  now  for  se\reral  years  the 
High  School  has  given  a  concert  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Archibald.  On 
March  20  of  this  year  the  school  gave 
the  cantata  of  The  Building  of  the 
Ship.  It  was  a  success  in  eveiy  way. 
The  chorus  work  by  the  school  was 
excellent,  and  the  soloists  who  assisted, 
and  who  rendered  each  a  solo  beside 
their  work  in  the  cantata,  were  all  well- 
known  and  well-liked  artists. 


R.  II.  A. 
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The  organization  of  rhetorical  socie¬ 
ties,  one  in  each  class,  has  proved 
profitable.  They  have  awakened  new 
interest  along  that  line.  Three  good 
debates  were  held  this  year.  The 
Sophomores  defeated  the  Freshmen  in 
a  spirited  argument  on  the  Sunday 
newspaper  question.  The  Juniors  con¬ 
vinced  the  judges  that  football,  although 
upheld  by  the  dignified  Seniors,  was 
lowering  to  our  civilization.  In 
revenge,  the  Seniors  later  fully  demon¬ 
strated  to  their  former  conquerors  that 
state  prohibition  is  preferable  to  high 
license  with  local  option,  as  a  method 
of  dealing  with  intemperance.  Any¬ 
way,  he  laughs  best  who  laughs  last. 


w. 

We  are  truly  thankful  for  the  new 
paint  and  plaster  and  various  other 
improvements  in  the  R.  H.  S.  building. 
Of  course  it  would  never  do  to  hint 
that  there  is  still  room  for  further 
improvement. 

A. 

A  course  in  German  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  school  this  past  year,  for 
the  benefit  of  students  who  are  prepar¬ 
ing  for  colleges  where  it  is  a  require¬ 
ment. 


The  editors  wish  to  thank  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  town,  the  teachers,  those 
who  have  so  willingly  contributed  to 
the  paper,  and  all  others  who  have 
helped  this  year’s  Pioneer  to  what¬ 
ever  success  it  may  have.  Contributions 
by  the  following  pupils  were  received 
but  could  not  be  printed  on  account  of 
lack  of  space, — 

Blanche  V.  Ilewes, 

Fred  Ilerbolzheimer, 

Gladys  Nichols, 

Edward  Barstow, 


Helen  A.  Francis, 

Lawrence  Winchester, 

Elva  M.  Claggett, 

Josephine  H.  Leach. 

Every  pupil  in  the  High  School  was 
sorry  to  hear  of  Mr.  Whittemore’s 
resignation,  which  came  as  a  surprise  to 
many.  It  seems  a  pity  that  one  who 
has  been  our  principal  for  twelve  years, 
who  knows  and  understands  us  so 
thoroughly,  should  see  fit  now  to  give 
up  his  position.  Among  the  general 
expressions  of  regret  those  of  the  boys 
are  heard  everywhere,  for  it  is  largely 
through  Mr.  Whittemore’s  influence 
and  interest  that  athletics  have  become 
such  a  prominent  factor  in  High  School 
life.  For, instance,  the  baseball  team, 
which  this  year  is  the  best  that  ever 
represented  the  school,  would  never 
have  done  so  well  without  the  encour¬ 
agement  and  hearty  support  of  the 
principal.  r.  h.  a. 

Early  in  June,  in  response  to  a 
chance  remark  by  Mr.  Archibald  con¬ 
cerning  batons,  the  class  of  1903  pre¬ 
sented  that  gentleman  with  a  handsome 
stick  of  ebony,  with  silver  tips,  engrav¬ 
ed  :  —  F.  W.  A.  Presented  by  the 
Class  of  1903,  R.  H.  S. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦ 
...CHOKES...  1 
»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦ 

Perhaps  other  members  of  the  class 
in  Senior  English  Avere  uall  wrapped  up 
in  Macaulay”  as  well  as  he  who  so 
Frank-ly  confessed  it. 


Why  did  the  boys  of  the  same  class 
laugh  when  they  read  that  place  where 
Macaulay  mentions  the  crowds  that  fol¬ 
low  an  Oriental  army,  “in  the  hope  of 
picking  up  something.”  You  would 
think  this  was  Wakefield. 


Intermission  between  recitations  is 
unanimously  \roted  a  “favorable  inno¬ 
vation.”  B.  m.  p. 
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During  one  of  the  basket-ball  games, 
a  player  was  heard  to  speak  rather  for¬ 
cibly  to  a  stocking,  requesting  it  to  be 
— “mended”  (?) 


What  a  wonderful  match-maker  Mrs. 
Priam  must  have  been  to  have  gotten 
all  those  fifty  daughters  married  off ! 

Some  of  the  bottles  in  the  laboratory 
set  a  bad  example  for  the  masculine 
students  reciting  there.  They  (the  bot¬ 
tles,  of  course)  are  continually  smoking. 

13 - ,  during  study  of  Ivanhoe, — 

“Rebecca,  condemned  as  a  sorosis.” 

Judging  from  sounds  issuing  from 
Room  I,  most  of  the  “grinding”  in 

there  is  done  by  the  pencil  sharpener. 

A  certain  freshman  says  she  thinks 
Hawthorne’s  remarks  are  “rather  shock¬ 
ing.”  O  my ! 

Extract  from  life  of  Addison.  Au¬ 
thor - “Addison  died  like  a  Chris¬ 

tian,  of  asthma  and  dropsy.” 

“A  convex  polygon  is  a  polygon  with 
an  ingrowing  angle.”  Ex. 

O  zD  O 

Ask  C - if  he  has  learned  to 

carry  ammonia  in  a  funnel  yet. 

1st  student,  “What  are  you  staying 
after  school  for?  Because  you  want  to, 
or  because  you’ve  got  to?” 

2nd  student,  “Merely  a  matter  of 
principal .” 

We  are  sorry  to  see  that  many  of  the 
’03  boys  are  “miss — spending  all  their 
precious  hours.” 


IIow  is  Mr.  Whittemore  going  to 
Wait  for  the  Gentleman  and  the  Merri- 


man  while  the  Mason  is  Robbin’  the 
Currier  of  his  Wier? 

A  byword — As  empty  as  the  Junior 
treasury. 

Heard  at  baseball  practice — “All  my 
men  take  their  respectable  positions.” 

From  symptoms  in  the  Senior  F rench 
class  one  would  think  that  the  Bridge 
of  Sighs  was  under  construction. 

Mr.  W.  informs  us  that  although  it  is 
a  church-clock,  the  town  timepiece  is 
not  always  to  be  trusted. 

We  are  glad  to  state  upon  good 
authority  that  the  senior  class  is  not  a 
profane  one. 

We  were  not  surprised  when  Mr. 
Day  informed  us  that  “to  enjoy  poetry, 
one  must  not  be  in  his  right  mind.” 
Freddy  always  did  love  poetry. 


senior  translations: 

He  prayed  with  his  outstretched  hands. 
She  tilled  her  lap  with  tears. 

He  stretched  his  eyes  to  heaven. 

She  cast  down  her  face. 

Father  Auchises,  filled  with  wine, 
sacrificed  to  the  gods. 

She  fell  loudly. 

(Adgnosco  veteris  vestigiae  flammae.) 
“I  recognize  the  footsteps  of  my  old 
dame.” 

“He  stood  still,  falling  on  one  knee.” 
“Ilis  skin  was  held  together  with 
thorns.” 

“Bettina  walked  across  the  room  run¬ 
ning.” 

Q.  “Is  castor  oil  viscous  or  mobile?” 
A.  “Very  vicious.” 

Ask  the  Juniors  about  the  “man  sell¬ 
ing  patient  medicine,” 
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A  bright  scholar  in  the  Sophomore 
geometry  class  announces  that  he  has  to 
angle  quite  a  while  to  get  some  prop¬ 
ositions. 

A  Freshman  recently  had  the  audacity 
to  Guy  a  fellow  named  Cook. 

Definition  of  money  by  a  member  of 
the  Senior  class  :  “Money  is  something 
that  isn't  plenty,  something  that  every¬ 
one  can’t  get.” 

Physical  Geography  teacher:  “Miss 

S - ,what  do  you  consider  the  most 

important  product  of  the  earth?”  Miss 
S - ,  “man.” 

Freshman  query — What  becomes  of 
the  chlorphyl  in  the  leaves  in  the  fall? 
I  never  saw  anything  falling  except  the 
leaves. 

A  translation  heard  in  the  Latin  class 
— The  soldiers  flew  from  the  fields, 
dropping  their  arms  as  they  went. 

Teacher  of  Botany,  “Why  is  this 
flower  named  “Ladies’  Tresses?” 

Scholar,  “Because  they  look  like 
ladies’  tresses.” 

T.  “But  what  are  ladies’  tresses?” 

S.  “I  don’t  know.” 

What  an  epicure!  “I  bought  a  bag  of 
popcorn  and  started  for  my  aunt’s  car¬ 
riage  to  eat  it;” — from  a  Junior  essay. 

Teacher — “What  are  peccadillos?” 

Pupil — ( with  assurance  )  “Little 
birds.” 

C - (getting  his  prefixes  slightly 

mixed),  “No  profanity  o-mitted  on  the 
ball  field.” 

John — “Where  does  Morrison  keep 
himself?  1  haven’t  seen  him  for  an  age.” 

Jack — “Oh,  he  is  getting  sporty.  lie 


spends  most  of  his  time  at  the  Parker 
House.” 


Duet  by  P — k — r  and  N — cli — Is  as 
they  enter  Latin  recitations — “Nos 
periturn  te  salutamus.” 


BRIGHT  REMARKS  BY  1903. 

Our  principal  is  not  so  many,  because 
he  is  only  a  F.  E.  W. 

It  is  mean  to  carry  to  an  extreme  the 
ratio  of  proportion. 

It  was  cruel  to  throw  your  gram- 
ma(r)  across  the  room. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  wrote  St.  James’ 
Version  of  the  Bible. 

The  clouds  rain  predominant  in  the 
sky. 

The  dote  is  vouted  ! 

(At  baseball  game.)  Is  this  an  in¬ 
ning  ? 

CONUNDRUMS. 

What  class  is  best  prepared  to  give 
a  banquet? 

The  Juniors,  who  have  a  Cook. 

Who  can  best  give  us  a  little  light  on 
the  subject? 

Day,  of  1903. 

Who  would  make  the  best  witness? 

A  certain  Junior,  who  Sawyer  all  the 
time. 

What  class  is  fortified  against  all 
trouble  ? 

1905,  for  they  have  a  W(h)all. 

What  student  would  naturally  be  the 
most  fleshy  ? 

A  Freshman  who  is  Eaton  all  the 
time. 

Who  are  the  two  best  scholars  ? 

A  Freshman  who  is  naturally  Smart, 
and  a  post-graduate  who  is  W  (h)  ittier 
than  the  average. 

FOOT  BALL  NOTES. 

Nichols  was  told  to  guard  against 
the  game,  —  lie  did, 
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Totten  thought  he  would  also  tackle 
it. 

Sawyer  was  uncertain,  but  at  the  end 
decided  to  play. 

Abbott  was  persuaded  to  join  when 
told  that  he  might  get  the  quarter-hack. 

Connolly  went  over  to  the  pump 
frequently  so  as  to  get  full. 

WANTED  IN  CHEMISTRY  CLASS  OF  1903. 

Pupils  to  care  for  the  zinc  (sink). 

Pupils  who  do  not  mind  the  g(c)old. 

Pupils  to  keep  their  i(r)on  the  teach¬ 
er. 

Pupils  who  are  not  easily  lead  astray. 

Pupils  who  will  not  carbon  the  seats. 

Pupils  who  will  pay  their  little  nickel 
for  broken  test-tubes. 

Pupils  who  will  not  a-salt  each  othei\ 
during  class,  for  it  is  a  base  thing  to 
do  ;  acid  is  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the 
school. 

Pupils  to  see  that  not  an  atom  of 
paper  is  left  on  the  floor. 

Pupils  that  would  act  as  well  if  they 
thought  they  had  not  benzine  as  they 
would  if  they  knew  they  were  seen. 

Pupils  who  are  not  easily  affected  by 
laughing  gas. 

Pupils  to  see  that  everything  about 
the  room  is  oil  right. 

Pupils  who  will  not  be  profane  when 
they  find  their  test-tubes  Argon. 

Also  —  a  graduate  that  can  hold  ^ 
pint.* 

N.  B.  Pupils  will  ether  leave  their 
applications  for  these  positions  with  the 
only  gentleman  in  the  class  or  with  the 
principal. 

*P.  R.  Nichols  has  applied  for  this 
position. 

BY  THE  TEACHERS. 

(When  the  bell  didn’t  strike).  “The 
bell  must  be  on  a  strike.” 

“Yes,  to  say  the  ‘men  with  tufted  hair1 
does  sound  rather  barbarous” 


“I  saw  you  had  Gentlemanly  escort 
and  didn’t  need  a  whit  (te)  more.” 

(During  a  recitation  on  the  star-fish). 
“Who  can  tell  me  of  the  working  of 
the  ray  ?  Temple  ?  ” 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ # 

...QUOTATIONS...  I 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦mo  ♦ 

“Diligent  early  and  late.”  Oxley,  ’04. 

“To  him  all  things  were  possible.” 

Mr.  G - . 

“Flooding  with  melody  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.”  Hewes,  ’04. 

“His  figure  tall,  and  straight  and 
lithe.”  Totten,  ’05. 

“It  is  true  that  I  am  loved  of  all 

ladies.”  Nichols,  ’03. 

“One  vast,  substantial  smile.” 

Burgess,  ’06. 

“And  solemn  silence  of  its  close.” 

Senior  class  meeting. 

“A  terrible  man  with  a  terrible 
name.”  Ilerbolzheimer,  ’05. 

“I  would  the  gods  had  made  thee 
poetical.”  Roberts,  ’03. 

“Break,  break,  break.” 

Test-tubes  in  laboratory. 

“Look  you  now,  what  follows.” 

Wiswall, ’03,  and  San  Toy. 

“Straining  discords  and  unpleasant 
sharps.”  R.  H.  S.  piano. 

“If  he  may  have  his  jest 

He  cares  not  at  whose  expense.” 

G.  Parker,  ’04. 

“Like  money  by  the  Druids  borrowed, 

To  be  restored  in  other  worlds.” 

Our  bills  at  “Bill’s.” 

“Maggie  is  pretty  to  look  at, 

Maggie’s  a  loving  lass.”  Canty, ’03. 

“He  was  a  man  of  an  unbounded 
stomach.”  Brown,  ’05. 

“A  horse!  a  horse!  my  kingdom  for  a 
horse!”  Senior  French. 

“Humility,  that  low  sweet  root 

From  which  all  tender  virtues  shoot.” 

Class  of  ’05, 
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“Secrets  with  girls,  like  guns  with 
boys, 

Are  never  valued  till  they  make  a 
noise.”  a.  t.  e. 

“Heart  on  her  lips  and  soul  within  her 
eyes.”  Granger,  ’03. 

“Her  smile  is  hope,  her  frown  des¬ 
pair.”  Miss  M. 

“In  duty  firm,  composed,  resigned.” 

Howard,  ’03. 

“Starry  dimples  mock  the  shade, 

Like  jewels  in  a  restless  ocean.” 

Miss  C. 

“Thou  art  beautiful,  young  lady; 

But  I  need  not  tell  you  this.” 

Buggies,  ’04. 

“He  could  distinguish  and  divide 

A  hair  ’twixt  south  and  south-west 
side.”  Walsh, ’03. 

“I  pity  bashful  men.”  Nichols,  ’04. 

“An  open  countenance,  but  close 
thoughts.”  M.  Parker,  ’04. 

“Thy  voice  is  sweet,  as  if  it  took 

Its  music  from  thy  face.” 

Iiamsay,  ’03. 

“Hast  thou  that  holy  feeling  in  thy 

soul?”  Cook,  ’04. 

“Perfection  is  attained  by  slow 
degrees.”  Cheer  up,  ’04. 

“Her  stature  tall, — I  hate  a  dumpy 
woman.”  Ridlon,  ’U3. 

“All,  all  honorable  men.” 

Class  of  ’03. 

“Wl.y  ain’t  they  all  contented  like 
me?”  Bounds,  ’00. 

“The  very  place  puts  toys  of  despera¬ 
tion  in  every  brain.”  Laboratory. 

“Torture  one  poor  word  a  thousand 
ways.”  Hutchins,  ’03. 

“Her  voice  was  ever  soft,  gentle  and 

low.”  Wickens,  ’04. 

“Let  no  man  enter  in  on  pain  of 
death.”  Laboratory  when  Hutchins,  ’03, 
is  experimenting. 


“He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and 
good  one.”  Bounds,  ’02. 

“Deep  on  his  front  engraven, 

Deliberation  sat,  and  public  care.” 

Temple,  ’05. 

“A  ‘day’  after  the  fair.”  Day,  ’03. 

“My  heart’s  in  the  Highlands, 

My  heart  is  not  here, 

M37  heart’s  in  the  Highlands, 

A-chasing  the  de(a)r.” 

Boardman,  ’05. 

“Those  about  her, 

From  her  shall  learn  the  perfect 
ways  of  honor.”  Emerson,  ’03. 

“Ye  are  green  wood,  see  ye  warp 
not.”  Class  of  ’0b. 

“How  pretty 

Her  blushing  was,  and  how  she 
blushed  again.”  Skillen,  ’03. 

“Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern 
instances.”  The  Principal. 

“And  then  stood  up  and  spoke 
impetuously.”  Ilewes,  ’04,  in  debate. 

“A  good  mouth-filling  oath.” 

“F udge !  ” 

“There  was  a  soft  and  pensive  grace, 

A  cast  of  thought  upon  her  face.” 

Miss  B - . 

“A  merrier  man 

I  never  spent  an  hour’s  talk  withal.” 

Wiswall,  ’03. 

“I  am  weary,  yea,  my  memory  is 
tired.”  Beaudry,  ’00. 

“O,  how  full  of  briars  is  this  working 
day  world.”  Swanson,  ’00. 

“She  looks  as  clear 

As  morning  roses  freshly  washed  in 
dew.”  Capen,  ’00. 

“Sermons  in  ‘stones.’”  Stone,  ’05. 

“A  maiden  modest  and  yet  self- 
possessed.”  Ellison,  ’04. 

“The  smile  that  won’t  come  off.” 

Barstow,  ’06. 


t 

^  Athletic  Notes.  ^  | 
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OFFICERS— 1902  =  1903. 


Pres.,  W.  H.  Morrison,  ’03. 

Vice  Pres.,  C.  B.  Sawyer,  ’04. 

Sec.,  Helen  Emerson,  ’03. 

Treasurer,  F.  W.  Gentleman. 

DIRECTORS. 

F.  E.  Whittemore. 

F.  W.  Gentleman. 

E.  D.  Richmond,  M.  I). 

F.  M.  Day,  ’03. 

M.  E.  Stone. 

G.  L.  Parker. 

Dan.  Cullinane,  02. 

M.  C.  Parker,  ’04. 

C.  B.  Sawyer,  ’04. 

During  the  past  school  year  the 
interest  in  high  school  athletics  has 
been  greater  here  than  ever  before, 
both  among  the  students  of  the  school, 
ami  the  citizens  of  the  whole  town. 
Early  in  September,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Principal  Whittemore,  an  athletic 
association  was  formed,  a  constitution 
adopted,  and  the  above  officers  elected. 
The  greater  part  of  the  school  joined 
the  association,  and  increased  attention 
was  paid  to  all  sports. 

Thus  was  a  way  opened  by  which 
the  school  could  be  represented  by  a 
number  of  athletic  teams,  without  fear 
of  these  teams  failing  for  want  of 
financial  support.  For,  besides  the 
quarterly  dues  being  promptly  paid, 
such  interest  was  taken  by  pupils  and 
teachers  that  in  March  a  concert  was 
given  for  the  benefit  of  the  A.  A.,  by 
which  eighty  dollars  were  added  to  the 
treasury. 


Capt.,  F.  M.  Day,  ’03. 

Mgr.,  M.  C.  Parker,  ’04. 

Reading  Iliglfs  first  football  team, 
made  up  purely  of  students,  was 
formed,  and  successfully  carried 
through,  this  year.  Considering  that  it 
was  our  first  team,  and  that  the  average 
weight  of  the  players  was  light,  the 
season  was  one  of  which  to  be  proud. 
But  one  game  was  lost,  and  that  by  the 
merest  accident  of  one  point. 

Special  mention  is  deserved  by  the 
work  of  Sawyer  and  Captain  Day  as 
half-backs,  and  the  steadiness  and 
spirit  of  the  whole  team  is  to  be 
commended.  The  way  in  which  the 
line-men  held,  in  every  game,  men 
much  heavier  than  themselves,  explains 
in  a  great  measure,  the  success  of  a 
team  so  light.  The  fine  support  given 
by  the  whole  school,  by  their  presence 
at  all  the  games,  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  making  a  success  of  the  season. 

Fifteen  players  received  B’s  at  foot¬ 
ball.  Four  of  these  graduate  with 
1903,  but  the  prospects  are  that  we 
shall  have  next  year  a  team  that  will 
excel  even  that  of  the  past  one. 
George  Preston,  ’04,  was  chosen  cap¬ 
tain  for  1903. 

SCHEDULE. 


S  ton  eh  am 

High 

at  Reading, 

18—0. 

Wakefield 

High 

at  Wakefield, 

6— G. 

Wakefield  High  at  Reading,  lost  6 — 5. 


jraova'i  xasmacuj^  snowkvhd) 
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Methuen  High  at  Reading,  won  6 — 0. 
Winchester  High  at  Winchester,  tie 
6—6. 

Winchester  High  at  Reading,  tie  0 — 0. 


BASKET  BALL. 


Capt.,  W.  H.  Morrison,  ’03. 

Mgr.,  R.  J.  Walsh,  ’03. 

The  directors  voted  to  recognize 
basket  ball  as  a  high  school  sport,  and 
to  grant  R’s  as  in  others,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  a  team  was  formed.  Before  this 
was  done,  however,  one  game  was 
played,  by  members  of  the  school,  with 
English  High  of  Boston,  and  was  won. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  kindly  consented  to 
the  team’s  using  their  floor,  for  games 
and  practice.  The  team  was  more 
ambitious  than  the  football  eleven,  and 
played  teams  from  schools  with  reputa¬ 
tions,  in  athletic  lines,  of  much  longer 
and  higher  standing  than  ours,  and  in 
view  of  this  fact,  all  say  that  the  boys 
did  remarkably  well.  In  a  number  of 
games  they  were  handicapped  by  the 
absence  of  Captain  Morrison,  whose 
able  direction  and  spirit,  as  well  as  his 
fast  playing,  brought  us  to  victory  in 
many  a  hard  game. 

R’s  were  won  by  nine  men,  all  of 
whom  had  won  their  first  ones  at  foot¬ 
ball.  Besides  Morrison’s  work,  the 
steady  and  cool  game  always  played  by 
Totten  is  worthy  of  note.  The  school 
gave  as  good  support  as  to  the  foot¬ 
ball  team. 


SCHEDULE. 

Everett  High  at  Everett,  lost  38 — 3. 
Ballou  and  Hobigand  at  Reading,  won 
28—1. 

Melrose  High  at  Reading,  lost  25 — 12. 
Lawrence  High  ’03  at  Reading,  won 
17—6. 

English  High  at  Reading,  Avon  16 — 6. 


Everett  High  at  Reading,  lost  11 — 7. 
Winchester  High  at  Winchester,  lost 
20—4. 

Chelsea  High  at  Chelsea,  won  25 — 4. 
Chelsea  High  at  Reading,  won  35 — 6. 
English  High  at  Boston,  lost  11 — 9. 
Tufts  College  ’05  at  Reading,  won  22 
—21. 

Winchester  High  at  Reading,  won  25 — 

12. 

Crescents  of  Chelsea  at  Reading,  won 
59—3. 

Lynn  High  at  Reading,  lost  23 — 19. 
Boston  Latin  at  Reading,  won  48 — 24. 

V 

BASE  BALL. 


Captain,  W.  H.  Morrison,  ’03. 

Manager,  M.  C.  Parker,  ’04. 

An  evidence  of  the  rise  of  our  school 
in  athletic  circles  appears  in  the  fact 
that  it  has  this  year  been  a  member  of 
a  league,  and  a  successful  member. 
The  schools  composing  the  Middlesex 
II.  S.  Base  Ball  League  are  those  of 
Reading,  Stoneham,  Woburn,  Saugus 
and  Andover.  The  trophy,  which  was 
purchased  by  these  schools,  is  a  cup  of 
silver  and  ebony,  suitably  engraved. 
Reading  determined  to  make  herself 
felt  in  the  league,  and  candidates  for 
the  team  were  called  out  early. 

Great  hopes  were  aroused  by  the 
showing  in  practice,  but  much  disap¬ 
pointment  was  manifested  when  the 
first  two  games  developed  into  crushing 
defeats.  However,  those  who  did 
not  lose  their  confidence  were  amply 
rewarded,  for  the  team  put  in  some 
hard  practice,  made  some  changes,  and 
celebrated  by  winning  the  third  game 
by  the  score  of  50-5. 

When  the  league  games  commenced 
the  team  exceeded  eAren  the  wildest 
hopes,  'md  as  victory  followed  victory, 


INCIDENTS  OF  THE  READING- WOBURN  GAME 
As  Cartoonist  Bowser  Drew  Them.  Loaned  to  The  Pioneer  by  The  Reading  Chronicle. 
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the  interest  of  the  whole  town  height¬ 
ened.  June  10th  came  the  game 

which  was  likely  to  decide  the  cham¬ 
pionship.  Consequently,  a  delegation 
of  Reading-ites  five  hundred  strong 
accompanied  the  nine  to  Woburn  on 
that  day.  The  members  of  the  high 
school  were  there  almost  without 

exception,  not  more  than  half  a  dozen 
being  absent.  Reading  took  the  lead 
immediately  and  held  it  throughout  the 
game,  winning  the  cup  with  one  game 
left  to  play,  which  was  also  won  after  a 
close  contest  with  Stoneham,  1  to  0. 

The  whole  town  practically  went 

wild;  When  the  team  reached  Read¬ 
ing,  it  was  found  that  the  few  people 
who  had  remained  at  home  had  heard 
of  the  result,  and  the  stores  of  the  town 
were  decorated  in  the  school  colors, 
purple  and  gold.  That  evening  saw  a 
celebration  that  was  fit  rival  to  a  Fourth 
of  July  eve. 

Several  friends  expressed  their  con¬ 
gratulations  in  a  substantial  manner, 
and  immediately  arrangements  were 

made  by  a  number  of  gentlemen,  Mr. 
Whittemore  being  chief,  for  a  banquet, 
public  presentation  of  the  cup,  and  a 
dance,  to  be  given  the  boys  of  the  team 
and,  as  Mr.  Whittemore  aptly  expressed 
it,  “their  best  girls.”  It  is  too  late  for 
the  report  of  this  affair. 

The  team  has  been  highly  congratu¬ 
lated  on  the  prevailing  feature  of  its 
games — fair  play.  Our  high  school  has 
won  a  reputation  for  honest,  manly 
conduct  and  for  stick-to-it-iveness,  that 
is  enviable,  to  say  the  least.  It  is  also 
felt  that  the  generous  and  interested 
treatment  accorded  the  team  by  the 
whole  town  has  had  no  little  part  in 
making  it  a  success,  and  the  boys  are 
heartily  grateful  to  the  town  as  a 
whole,  as  well  as  to  the  individuals 
who  have  aided  them. 

It  is  hard  to  pick  out  players  who 


excelled.  All  did  well.  Crafts  must 
come  in  for  his  large  share  of  praise  for 
his  masterful  pitching,  and  Sawyer  was 
fine  both  at  the  bat  and  behind  it. 
Both  the  Parkers  deserve  mention, 
especially  Moses,  who  had  a  faculty  for 
making  timely  hits. 

The  captain  for  next  year  has  not 
yet  been  elected. 

SCHEDULE. 

Wakefield  High  at  Reading,  lost  24 — 0. 
Lowell  High  at  Reading,  lost  28 — 9. 
Boston  E.  II.  S.  2d  at  Reading,  won 
5U — 6. 

Methuen  High  at  Reading,  won  26 — 2. 
#Andover  High  at  Andover,  won 

10—4. 

#Saugus  High  at  Saugus,  won  16 — 11. 
#Stoneham  High  at  Reading,  won 
3—1. 

Lynn  High  at  Reading,  won  12 — 2. 
Arlington  High  at  Reading,  lost  5 — 3. 
*' Woburn  High  at  Reading,  won  4 — 1. 
Lowell  High  at  Lowell,  won  11 — 7. 

*  Andover  High  at  Reading,  won 

12—3. 

Ballou  &  Hobigand  at  Reading,  won 
12—7. 

Arlington  High  at  Arlington,  lost 

8—7. 

^Saugus  High  at  Reading,  won  9 — 5. 
* Woburn  High  at  Woburn,  won  11 — 5. 
Lynn  High  at  Reading,  won  10 — 9. 
^Stoneham  High  at  Stoneham,  won  1 — 0. 
N. Andover  High  at  Reading,  won  9—0. 

^League  games. 


The  school  was  fortunate  in  having 
as  good  a  field  as  the  present  play¬ 
ground.  We  hope  that  when  the  lease 
expires  the  field  will  remain  with  us. 

The  girls’  basket-ball  team  might 
have  succeeded  had  they  been  willing 
to  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
directors.  Girl- like,  they  wanted  their 
own  way.  Consequently,  they  did  not 
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awaken  the  interest  and  receive  the  sup¬ 
port  they  might  have.  However,  all 
the  material  is  still  there,  and  there  is 
a  chance  for  a  good  team  next  year. 

Of  the  seventeen  “R”  men,  1904 
claims  nine,  and  of  these  four  have 
three  “R”  ’s  each. 

STUDENTS  ENTITLED  TO  WEAR  THE  UR.” 

1903. 

L.  H.  Crafts — Football,  basket  and 
base  ball. 

F.  M.  Day — Football,  basket  and  base 
ball. 

W.  II.  Morrison — Football,  basket 
and  base  ball. 

R.  J.  Walsh — Base  ball. 

A.  C.  Wiswall — Foot  ball. 

1904. 

E.  K.  Abbott — Football,  basket  and 
base  ball. 

C.  B.  Sawyer — Football,  basket  and 
base  ball. 

M.  C.  Parker — Football,  basket  and 
base  ball. 


L.  E.  Nichols — Football,  basket  and 
base  ball. 

R.  B.  Parker — Football  and  base 
ball. 

J.  W.  Fairchild— Base  ball. 

G.  B.  Cook — Football  and  basket 
ball. 

G.  C.  Preston — Football. 

P.  M.  Burgess — Football. 

1905. 

J.  H.  Connolly — Football. 

Robert  Totten — Football  and  basket 
ball. 

1906. 

Timothy  Cummings — Foot  ball. 

Everyone  is  glad  to  hear  that  Crafts 
intends  to  return  for  a  post-graduate 
course  next  year.  This  settles  the 
question  of  a  pitcher. 

Hopes  for  a  tennis  team  next  year 
were  aroused  by  the  starting  of  courts 
on  the  field.  If  they  are  completed, 
there  are  chances.  Why  not  have  a 
golf  team,  too  ? 

w. 
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CHARL-EIS  W.  HILL. 

...MERCHANT  TAILOR... 

24  Haven  St.,  -  -  Reading,  Mass. 

Goods  Sponged.  Busheling,  Cleaning  and  Pressing  a  Specialty.  Goods  called  for  and  delivered. 


Hrtistic  printing  .  . . 

Every  individual  connected  with 
our  office  takes  a  proper  pride 
in  its  productions  *  *  *  All 

work — large  or  small— at  every 
stage  of  progress  is  the  object  of 
solicitude  and  careful  handling. 

W.  E.  &  J.  F.  TWOMBLY 

THE  CHRONICLE  PRINT. 


B.  J.  LEHAN 

— AGENT  FOR  THE — 

Crescent  Star  Ginger  Ale. 


TIIE  person  who  spends  wisely  and  well 
is  always  the  happiest  and  most  con¬ 
tented.  The  genuinely  thrifty  man 
does  not  buy  cheap  goods  but  buys  good 
goods  at  cheap  prices — thus  deriving  both 
pleasure  and  profit  from  the  investment. 
The  policy  of  this  store  enables  one  to 
practice  this  highest  type  of  thrift.  Many 
are  now  doing  it,  but  we  would  like  to  see 
many  more  begin.  The  two  conditions  that 
are  necessary  to  put  this  plan  into  practice 
are  here — high  grade  goods,  low  prices. 
Suppose  you  give  it  a  test  this  month. 

GEO.  H.  ATKINSON  ^  hoIegUe^and^  Retail 

Hay,  Grain  and  Flour.  Masonic  Block. 


STONE  &  BUCK 

did  not  print  this  paper 
but  we  do  print  .  .  . 

Programs,  Tickets,  Circulars,  Etc. 

at  lowest  rates.  .  .  . 

Stone  &  Buck  34  West  St. 


....THE  BEST  BASE  BALL  GOODS... 

IV).  r.  CHARLES. 


Telephone  105-3. 

Residence  3  Village  S-t. 

L_„  T. 

EIAM  EIS 

A  GOOD  ADVERTISING  SPACE 

ELECTRICIAN... 

HOUSE  WIRING 

A  SPECIALTY. 

NOT  TAKEN. 

Office  187  Main 

Street,  READING. 

- 

HOSIERY... 


Sorts  that  you  will  come  for  again  and  again  once  you  buy.  There 
isn't  much  in  the  Hosiery  line  that  we  know  of  that  is  worthy  but 
what  you  will  find  a  representation  and  a  strong  one  here.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

H.  O.  COPELAND  &  CO. 


READING  SQUARE. 
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King  Arthur  Flour 


I  AM  PREPARED 

TO  GIVE  A  VERY 
LOW  FIGURE  ON 


is  a  trade  winner, 
it  leads  all  other 
brands.  .  .  . 


SOLE  AGENTS. 


Tel.  41-7  Wakefield. 

B.  J.  Lehan  High  Street 

READING,  MASS.  Opp.  Railroad  Station 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
Dealer  in  all  kinds  of 

Tobacco,  Cigars,  Pipes,  Pipe  Cases, 
Cigarettes  and  everything  else  for 
smokers’  use.  We  also  have  a  lunch 
room  attached  where  the  best  food 
and  quickest  service  can  be  had. 

POOL  TABLES.  STATIONERY  ARTICLES. 


Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating 


Having  bought  a  good  stock  before 
the  advance.  Agent  for 

GURREY,  CRAWFORD  and  RICHfAORD  ROILERS 


I  have  2  Good  Second  Hand  Boilers 
which  I  will  sell  very  cheap.  Es* 
timates  cheerfully  given . 


H.  K.  AUSTIN 


Cor.  Lincoln  &  Prescott  Sts. 
READING. 


COLLEGE  ICES 

WITH  FRUIT  AT 


OXLEY’S. 


EDGERLEY  Sc  BEISSOM 

.♦♦UNDERTAKERS... 

MANNING’S  BLOCK,  187  MAIN  ST.,  READING. 

Telephone  Connection. 

Attendant  day  and  night. 


Some  Merchant  Could  Have 
Bought  This  Space  and  Made 


“CHIC” 

fluslin  Underwear 

DAINTY  AND 
UP-TO-DATE 

— AT — 


Money  on  the  Investment. 


PAI  N  El’S 


WAKEFIELD 

MASS. 


HORACE  PARTRIDGE  &  CO. 

General  Athletic  Outfitters 

Everything  For  Health  and  Sport  ♦  .  . 

84  FRANKLIN  STREET,  -  -  -  BOSTON. 


Official  Outfitters  for  R.  H.  S 


<=)  n  4- ,  ^  d  ^ 
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W.  H.  MEARS 

...DEALER  IN... 

CHOICE.  FAMILY  GROCERIES 

ALL  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED. 

Telephone  Wakefield  139-4.  30  Haven  Street.  READING,  MASS. 


W.  H.  WILLIS,  Druggist 

Everything  in  the  Drug  Line  First  Class  Prescriptions  a  Specialty 

TRY  OUR  DELICIOUS  ICP1  CREAM  SODA 

Corner  Main  and  Haven  Streets.  Telephone  Connection. 


-TH  E- 

Reading  Public  Market 

IS  WHERE  YOU  CAN  GET  THE 
BEST  AND  FRESHEST  . 

MEATS  and  VEGETABLES 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

BERRY  RICH 

PROPRIETORS 

ATKINSON’S  BLOCK,  -  HAVEN  STREET. 


6dw.  €.  Copeland,  D.  D.  $. 

OFFICE  HOURS: 

8  TO  12  A.  M.;  2.30  TO  5  P.  M. 


R.  P.  BURGESS 

Contractor,  mason  and  Plasterer 

Estimates  Cheerfully  Given 

Auburn  St.,  Cor.  Beacon  St.,  Reading,  Mass. 


H*  R.  JOHNSON 


and  BUILDER 


All  Jobbing  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Stair  work  a  specialty.  Plans  and  specili- 
eations  furnished. 


Residence,  John  St.  Shop,  Sanborn  St. 

Shop  formerly  occupied  by  Robertson  &  Greene. 


Telephone  105-3  Residence  3  Village  Street 

L.  T.  EAMES,  Electrician 


HOUSE  WIRING 

A  SPECIALTY 

Office  187  Main  Street,  -  Reading,  Mass. 


PAINTING,  WHITEWASHING 

WHITENING,  TINTING  AND 
HARDWOOD  FINISHING  .  .  . 

WALTER  F.  COOK 

Residence  241  Main  St.,  -  Heading,  Mass. 


J.  E.  PURDY  C£l  CO. 

HIGH-GRADE 

PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  PORTRAITS 

146  Tremont  St., 


Telephone. 


BOSTON. 
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FRANCIS  BROTHERS 

—SELL— 

FURNITURE,  RANGES  AND  CARPETS 

F'O  F?  CASH  OR  INSTALLMENTS 

—AGENTS  FOR— 

SHERWIN-WILLIAMS  CO.  PAINTS 
CRAWFORD,  MAGEE  AND  GLENWOOD  RANGES 


HAVEN  STREET  READING,  MASS. 


JOHN  H.  KNIGHTS 

Provision 

Dealer . . . 

WEST  STREET  READING,  MASS. 

—FOR— 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

AT  BOTTOM  PRICES 

—GO  TO— 

E.  C.  M  ETCALF’S. 

DR.  H.  N.  BOYLE 

...Dentist... 

Office  Hours  -  8  to  12;  12.30  to  5.30 

ROOM  12,  MASONIC  BLOCK  -  -  READING. 

HONOR  BRIGHT? 

Yes,  and  everything  else  in  the  house 
since  I  concluded  to  buy  Groceries, 

Meat,  Fish  and  Household  Goods  of 

E.  L.  CHAMBERLAIN 

Tel.  124-5  Wakefield.  READING  SQUARE. 

W.  Bancroft  &  Co. 

COAL 

COKE 

ETC. 

J.  A.  MURPHY 

WATCHES  and  JEWELRY 

20  Years’  Experience. 

Fine  Watch  and  Jewelry  Repairing. 

READING  SQUARE. 

1 

The  Latest  Models  in 

DRESS  SHOES 

—FOR  ALL— 

Moderate  Prices 

Drug  Store  Goods 

BANCROFT’S  SHOE  STORE 

READING  SQUARE. 

—GO  TO— 

F.  W.  WRIGHT 

A.  W.  DANFORTH’iS 

HAIR  DRESSER 

READING  SQUARE. 

READING  SQUARE. 

Established  1871. 
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FOR  THE  VACATION  SEASON  ! 

...TRUNKS,  SUIT  CASES  AND  TRAVELLING  BAGS... 

— AT— 

FRANCIS  BARTLEY’S. 


THIS  YEAR’S  UP-TO-DATE  GOODS. 


PREMO,  POCO,  CENTURY,  WENO 
- EASTMAN  - 

or.  other  makes  of 

Cameras  and  Kodaks 

DEVELOPING,  PRINTING  AND 

EN  LARGI  NG 

Artistic  Picture  Framing  to  Order  a  Specialty. 

G.  A.  WINCHESTER, 

t  YOUR  NEXT! 

~AT- 

SEIFER  &.  MORAN’S 

J  TONSORIAL  ROOMS 

HAVEN  ST.,  READING. 

ROBERT  JONES 

TAILOR 

HAVEN  ST.,  -  -  READING,  MASS. 

Reading  Home  Bakery 

Caters  to  the  best  taste. 

The  readers  of  The  Pioneer  have 

it,  hence  our  increasing  patronage. 

WE  ARE  IN  THE  SQUARE. 

Centre  St.  fish  market 

WAKEFIELD. 

THOMAS  OVANS,  Prop. 

J.  R.  CAMP,  BAKER 

—SELLS  THE— 

Best  Ice  Cream,  Bread  and  Pastry 

IN  TOWN. 

The  Reading  Chronicle 

With  doings  about  town.  Base 

ball  news . 

An  interesting  and  valuable  pa¬ 
per  for  the  home. 

W.  E.  &  J.  F.  TWOMBLY 

Editors  and  Proprietors. 

C.  H.  WELLS 

PRACTICAL  HORSESHOER 

Cor.  Ash  and  Washington  Sts  , 
Reading 

Particular  attention  paid  to  Lameness,  Interfering, 
Over-reaching-  and  Stumbling  Horses. 

JOHN  BACIGALU  PO 

foreign  and  Domestic  fruit 

CIGARS  AND  TOBACCO 

READING  SQUARE. 

To  the  Citizens  of  Reading: 

JAKE  RISEMAN  has  established  him- 
self  in  the  Junk  Business  and  wishes  the 
patronage  of  the  people. 

Address  by  postal  card. 

Residence  52  Washington  St,,  -  Reading. 

W.  C.  TAYLOR 

• 

Harness  Manufacturer 

Express  and  Light  Harness  For  Sale. 

Axle  and  Harness  Oils.  Whips,  Horse 
Clothing,  Boots,  Curry  Combs,  Brushes, 

Etc. 

Cor.  Chute  and  High  Streets. 
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A.  S. 

OOOK  <S6 

oo. 

DRV 

GOODS 

AND 

MEN 

7S  FURNISHINGS 

READING, 

- 

• 

MASS. 

TWENTIETH  CENTURV  OAFE 

H.  Stock;  r  RO  F>- 

BOWLING,  BILLIARDS  AND  POOL 


UNDER  GOOD  INFLUENCES. 


Little  use  there’d  be  for 

FOR  THE  BEST 

food  commissions  if  every 
one  was  as  careful  as  we 
are  as  to  the  quality  of 
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Thanks  to  the  R.  H.  S.  students  for  a  most 
generous  patronage.  It  has  always  been  pleas¬ 
ing  to  hear  and  notice  that  the  Ivory  Store 
is  Headquarters  for  High  School  students. 

We  wish  one  and  all  a  most  pleasant  vacation 
and  extend  to  you  a  cordial  invitation  to  free¬ 
ly  use  at  all  times  every  privilege  connected 
with  our  store,  such  as  telephone,  etc.,  etc. 
Remember  3^011  are  alwa^^s  welcome,  whether 
a  purchaser  or  not. 

F.  <3.  MacDonald. 
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The  Passing  of  Phoebus 

(Original.) 

I. 

The  crowing  cock  now  cries  approach  of 
clay, 

Blithely  each  song-bird  swings  beside 
his  nest, 

Singing  the  praise  of  her  whom  he 
loves  best. 

The  black  of  night  lightens  to  filmy  gray, 

Aurora  weaves  her  cloud-web  soft  blit  gay, 

Ere  glorious  Phoebus  starts  his  journey 
west. 

Light,  love  and  laughter  kindle  every 
breast 

For  Spring  awakes',  thrilled  by  his  ruddy 
ray. 

Clad  in  a  fleecy  robe  of  April  clouds, 

With  sunny  smile,  she  summons  forth 
the  flowers; 

Old  Earth,  erstwhile  so  bare,  with  green 
enshrouds; 

Greets  happy  children,  now  with  shine, 
now  showers; 

Thaws  the  chilled  sap  of  life  with  her 
warm  breath. 

Freeing  all  nature  from  apparent  death. 

II. 

Phoebus,  his  steeds  now  urging  up  the 
steep, 

Ere  yet  the  short’ning  shadows  point 
high  noon. 

Craves  the  cool  lake,  whereon  the  scoff¬ 
ing  loon 

The  mirrored  god  oft  mocks  by  diving 
deep. 

So  high  his  chariot  rolls,  men  lowly  creep. 


Summer  now  comes.  Languorous 
breezes  croon 

Thro’  whisn’ring  pines  and  dells  with 
mosses  strewn. 

Lulled  the  bird  melody,  all  echoes  sleep. 

O’er  fields  of  clover,  rife  with  murm’ring 
bees, 

Where  sturdy  farmers  rake  the  hay 
new  mown, 

The  far  faint  horns  now  promise  hour  of 
ease, 

While  drooping  blossoms  ope  to  drudge 
or  drone. 

Phoebus  toils  on,  nor  may  the  law  resist, 

Driving  what  course  he  must,  not  where 
he  list. 

III. 

% 

As  Autumn  waves  her  wand  o’er  hill  and 
plain, 

Warm  gold  and  crimson  clothe  the 
trembling  trees. 

From  prickly  burr  the  rip’ning  nut  she 
frees. 

The  sun-kissed  gleaners  garner  wind- 
tossed  grain; 

With  rosy  apples  heap  the  creaking  wain. 

Now  gentle  zephyrs  breathe  across  the 
leas, 

Now  roaring  winds  arouse  the  angry 

seas', 

Till  harbored  ships  at  dragging  anchors 
strain. 

The  western  arch  repeats  Earth’s  chang¬ 
ing  hue. 

Where  Phoebus  yet  pursues  his  fiery 
way, 

In  dazzling  splendor  vanishing  from  view 

While  booming  cannon  sound  farewell 
today. 
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Through  violet  haze  wan  Nature,  hushed 
and  still, 

Harks  to  the  note  of  plaintive  whippoor¬ 
will. 

IV. 

In  glitt’ring  trance,  the  white-robed  Earth 
now  lies 

Spell-bound  by  hoary  Winter’s  frosty 
lance. 

From  purp’ling  gloom  pale  glinting 
stars  advance* 

Resplendent  Phoebus  lost  to  mortal  eyes, 

Diana,  proud,  now  reigns  in  midnight 
skies; 

Illumes  the  icy  fret-work  with  chill 
glance; 

O’er  frozen  lakes  her  silv’rv  minions 
dance. 

’Neath  glist’ning  weight  the  pine,  still 
verdant,  sighs, 

And  hoot-owls  screech  vague  protest  thro’ 
the  night. 

Yet  glowing  hearth-fires  cheerful  wel¬ 
come  roar; 

Transmute  to  curling  gold  thin  locks  of 
white. 

And  sleep-thralled  Phoebus — shall  he 
wake  no  more? 

Else  meaningless  unending  cycles  flow 

And  vainly  poets  sing,  owls  hoot,  cocks 
crow ! 

VIOLET  BROOKHOUSE  ROBINSON,  ’07. 


A  Toast  to  the  Graduating 
Class 

Here’s  to  the  class  of  nineteen  naught  four 
The  best  that’s  going  and*  what’s  more, 
With  wisdom,  wit  and  fun  endowed 
To  such  degree  as  is  allowed. 

That  such  a  class  should  from  us  part 
Doth  with  sorrow  fill  our  heart. 

But  since  it  must  be  even  so 
We  wish  them  luck  where’er  they  go. 

Farewell  brave  class,  who  through  four 
years, 

Has  supplemented  smiles  for  tears; 

May  fortune  of  the  best  be  thine, 

And  happiness  with  health  combine. 

ROSE  E.  STONE. 


Alphabet  of  the  Class  of  1904 

A  is  for  Alice  whose  aim  is  the  stage, 

B  is  for  Bertha  who  has  reached  the 
right  age. 

C  is  for  Carl,  a  weak  lad  and  small; 

D  is  a  word  often  used  by  us  all. 

E  is  for  Edna,  a  teacher  to  be, 

F  is  for  Franklin,  a  lawyer  we’ll  see. 

G  is  for  a  “devoted”  young  lad. 

H  is  for  Helen  who  seldom  is  sad. 

I  is  for  Inez,  a  nurse  she  will  be; 

J  is  for  Jimmie  who  will  live  on  the  sea. 

K  is  for  knowledge  which  all  the  class 
lacks, 

L  is  for  Leonard  and  Leslie,  our  quacks. 

M  is  for  Moses,  a  minister  sure; 

N  is  for  nonsense  for  which  there’s  no 
cure. 

O,  in  itself,  is  a  word  used  quite  often; 

P  is  for  Pearl  who’s  in  business  with 
Bosson. 

Q  is  for  quibbling  which  none  of  us 
do  (?). 

R  is  for  Raymond  who  knows  “just  a 
few.” 

S  is  for  silly — we  have  none  of  those. 

T  is  for  Tell-Tale  whom  every  one  knows. 

U  is  for  US,  the  otty-four  class; 

V  our  Valedictorian,  a  lass. 

W  is  Wiswall,  a  Craft(s)  she  oft  sails; 

* 

X  is  the  mark  on  our  tests  when  we  fail. 

Y  is  for  youth  which  means  joy  and 

mirth. 

Z  is  for  Zaida  whose  name  suggests 
worth. 

Now  my  dear  readers,  lest  you  tire  of  my 
lay, 

I’ll  say  “An  Revoir”  and  bid  you  good- 
day. 

BLANCHE  V.  HEWES,  ’04. 


Willie  Reviews  a  Drama 


Willie  saw  “The  Courtship  of  Miles 
Stanclish,”  as  presented  by  the  pupils 
of  the  grammar  school  the  other  night, 
and  on  his  return  home  was  ques¬ 
tioned  by  a  teasing  elder  sister  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  performance.  His 
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eyes  were  bright,  his  face  flushed, 
his  words  fell  fast — he  was  boiling 
over  with  enthusiasm. 

"Oh,  it  was  fine,  sis,  ’specially  the 
I  n  j  un  s — th  ey — ’  ’ 

"You  mean  Indians,  Willie,”  cor- 
xected  his  sister. 

"Yes,  that’s  what  I  said,  Injuns, 
Eddie  Muse,  he’s  one  you  know,  not 
really  of  course,  but  in  the  show,  they 
danced  around  the  electric  light — ” 

"The  campfire,”  suggested  the  sis¬ 
ter. 

"  'Twant  nothin’  but  an  electric 
light  with  sticks  ’round  it.” 

"But  perhaps  it  was  meant  for  a 
campfire.” 

"Well  it  wasn’t  in  it  with  the  bonfire 
we  had  last  Fourth  of  July;  the\* 
fired  off  crackers  and  blew  horns  and 
sky-rockets — ” 

"What  The  Indians  blew  rockets?” 

“No,  we  did  and  next  Fourth  we’re 
going  to.” 

“But  what  about  the  play,  Willie?” 
broke  in  the  sister. 

“Oh,  yes,  they  danced  around  and 
danced  around  after  the  messenger 
came  you  know — ” 

“What  messenger?” 

“Why  the  Injun  messenger  of 
course,  he  came  in  and  grunted — ” 

“Grunted?” 

"Yes,  ugh-ugh-ugh,  just  the  same 
as  they  do  in  the  story  books  and 
then  the  other  one  grunted — ” 

“What  other  one?” 

"The  other  Injun,  of  course,  and 
the  one  with  the  message — ” 

"What  message?” 

"Why  the  one  from  Miles  Stand- 
ish — he  grunted — ” 

"What!  Miles  Standish  grunted?” 

"No,  the  Injuns  and  then  they  all 
gibbered — ” 


"Gibbered!  What's  that  Willie?” 

“What  they  did,  smarty,  Miss  Blank 
said  gibbered — and  began  to  dance.” 

"Oh,  how  I  should  have  liked  to 
have  seen  Miss  Blank  dance!” 

"Who  said  Miss  Blank  danced? 
’Twas  the  Injuns  danced  and  the 
messenger  tied  up  a  lot  of  arrows 
and  they  yelled — ” 

"The  arrows  yelled?” 

"Now  see  here,  if  you’re  just  going 
to  poke  fun  all  the  time,  I  shan’t  tell 
you  any  more  about  it.” 

"But  Willie,  wasn’t  John  Alden  and 
Priscilla  in  the  play?”  coaxed  the  sis¬ 
ter. 

"Yes’n  Miles  Standish — that’s  Irv¬ 
ing  Nesmith  you  know — his  sword 
was  too  long  for  him  so1  they  killed 
him — ” 

"Killed  Irving  Nesmith  because  his 
sword  was  too  long?” 

"No,  killed  Miles  Standish,  and 
they  didn’t  like  it  because  he  killed 
them.” 

"Killed  whom,  John  Alden  and 
Priscilla?” 

"No,  no,  the  Injuns  didn’t  like  it 
because  he  killed  them,  so*  they  killed 
him — the  elder  told  them  so.” 

"Told  the  Indians  to  kill  him?” 

“No,  told  John  Alden  and  Priscilla 
they’d  killed  him — and  they  weren’t 
a  bit  sorry.  Just  hugged  each  other 
right  away. 

Don’t  you  think  they  might  have 
waited  ’till  after  the  funeral  ?  And 
then  Miles  Standish  came  back!” 

"You  mean  his  ghost,  I  guess.” 

"No,  he  wasn’t  dead,  he  only 
thought  he  was,  the  elder  I  mean — ” 

"Oh,  he  thought  the  elder  was 
dead !” 

"No,  of  course  the  elder  wasn’t  dead 
— Miles  Standish  was — only  he  wasn’t 
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— Oh,  what’s  the  use  of  trying  to  ex¬ 
plain  anything  to  a  girl !” 

VIOLET  B.  ROBINSON. 


A  Parody  on  Mark  Anthony’s 
Speech  Over  Caesar’s  Body 


MACBETH,  ACT  VI  SCENE  II 

Place:  Duncan’s  Castle.  Enter  Macduff, 
lords  and  mob 

MACDUFF: 

Friends,  Scotchmen,  countrymen,  lend  me 
your  ears, 

I  come  to  bury  Duncan,  not  to  praise  him. 
The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones; 
So  let  it  be  with  Duncan.  The  noble 
Macbeth 

Hath  greatly  expressed  his  sorrow  at  the 
deed; 

(And  Macbeth  is  an  honorable  man, 

So  is  his  wife  an  honorable  woman) 
That  it  should  take  place  in  their  home, 
Did  greatly  disturb  them  both, 

And  they  are  honorable  people. 

That  the  grooms  did  do  the  dastardly 
deed  is  not  doubted, 

For  was  not.  Macbeth  found  near  Dun¬ 
can’s  door? 

While  the  noble  monarch’s  blood  flowed 
warm ; 

Had  anyone  come  or  gone,  Macbeth  must 
needs  have  found  him 
For  Macbeth  is  an  honorable  man. 

Yet  enough  said,  unhappy  subjects. 

But  yesterday  the  word  of  Duncan  might 
Have  stood  against  the  world:  today  he 
is  dead. 

O,  how  Macbeth  must  suffer, 

For  he  and  the  king  were  great  friends, 
The  noble  monarch  having  but  lately 
made  him 

Thane  of  Cawdor,  and  of  Glamis,  too. 

But  I  shall  not  tell  of  Duncan’s  kindness 
to  you, 

For  fear  of  starting  a  rough  house. 

1ST  CITIZEN: 

Hoot,  mon,  gae  an. 

2ND  CITIZEN: 

Methinks  there’ll  be  a  rough  house  if  ye 
nae  gae  an. 


MACDUFF: 

Have  patience,  gentle  friends,  I  will  read 
His  will;  but  ’twill  inflame  you,  ’twill 
make  you  mad 

To  know  how  near  you  came  to  being 
Duncan’s  heir. 

And — how  you  did  get  left. 

1ST  CITIZEN: 

Hoot,  mon,  gae  a  wiggle  an. 

MACDUFF: 

I  cannot  read  it  today,  good  friends, 
For  I  did  leave  it  at  the  railway  station, 
In  my  dress-suit  case,  and  by  back  luck 
I  did  lose  the  check,  and  I  don’t  know 
When  I  can  get  it. 

1ST  CITIZEN: 

And  he  canna  read  it? 

2ND  CITIZEN: 

Tae  bad. 

MACDUFF: 

Now,  friends,  let’s  take  a  look  into  the 
future, 

We  have  lost  a  good  king: 

But  we  have  got  another  good  one, 

For  he  is  an  honorable  man. 

And  you  must  all  swear  allegiance  to 
him, 

And  if  Malcolm  and  I  and  others 
Do  fight  against  him,  you  must  not, 

For  you  will  have  sworn  allegiance. 
Three  cheers  for  Macbeth,  may  he  live 
long  and  prosper. 

[Cheers,  rather  weak.] 


SMALL  BOY: 

O  Mister  Macduff,  we  have  found 
Your  check,  it  was  right  beside  the 
counter 

In  the  station  bar-room. 

[Loud  cheers.] 


ALL: 

Now  we’ll  have  the  will. 

MACDUFF: 

Aye,  friends,  just  as  soon  as  I  can  to 
The  station  get,  ye  shall  have  it. 
(Aside.)  Thank  heavens,  I  can  have  a 
clean  collar  now. 


3RD  CITIZEN: 

Noble  Macduff,  wilt  thou  not  ride 
To  the  station  in  my  automobile? 


Sure. 


MACDUFF: 
[Exeunt:  cheering.] 
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The  Heroism  of  Pauline 


An  Episode  of  the  Revolution  Based 
on  Fact. 

It  was  nearing  the  close  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  day  in  the  spring  of  1778  and  as 
Pauline  strolled  along  the  walk  on 
the  cliff  she  glanced  out  into  the  har¬ 
bor  noticing  the  contrast  to  the  day 
previous.  The  water  which  had  been 
so  black  and  threatening  now  glis¬ 
tened  in  the  setting  sun,  even  the 
grass  that  grew  on  the  slope  looked 
greener  and  fresher  after  it’s  bath. 
Reaching  the  fork  of  the  road  she  sat 
down  on  a  large,  flat  stone  to  wait 
for  her  father,  who  came  from  the 
center  of  the  town  every  evening. 

Pauline  was  a  bright,  lively  girl  of 
fifteen,  a  great  favorite  among  the 
young  people.  She  was  very  in¬ 
genious  and  often  invented  many 
games  for  the  amusement  of  her 
friends.  Being  -very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  war  it  had  been 
her  custom  of  late  to  come  as 
far  as  the  “fork”  and  walk  home  with 
her  father.  Pauline  lived  in  a  little 
town  on  a  small  island  in  the  Atlan¬ 
tic.  Her  home  was  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  centre  of  the  village. 

She  soon  saw  her  father  and  ran 
to  meet  him.  Her  first  question  was 
of  the  war — were  the  Americans  win¬ 
ning  or  losing,  and  “oh  dear,"  Pau¬ 
line  heaved  a  sigh,  how  she  wished 
that  she  had  been  a  boy  so  she  might 
help  her  country.  Suddenly,  noticing 
that  her  father  had  not  answered  her 
question  and  that  he  had  been  unusu¬ 
ally  silent,  she  looked  into'  his  face 
and  perceived  that  he  was  in  deep 
thought.  “What,”  thought  Pauline, 
“can  have  happened  to  make  father 
so  quiet?"  At  leng'th  she  ventured 


to  ask  him  a  question.  “Pauline,  my 
daughter,  a  terrible  thing  has  hap¬ 
pened,  but  I  trust  all  will  be  well  in 
the  end. 

By  this  time  the  house  had  been 
reached  and  Goodman  Manter  bade 
his  daughter  find  out  if  the  evening 
meal  was  ready.  It  was,  SO'  they  at 
once  proceeded  to  the  table.  Pauline, 
who  was  very  impatient  to  know  what 
had  happened,  at  last  asked  her  father 
to  tell  her  about  it. 

After  a  pause  he  asked  them  if 

they  remembered  that  several  weeks 

ago  he  had  told  them  that  the  island 

had  decided  to  be  neutral,  for  it  was 

an  easy  prey  to  any  hostile  vessel  and 

it  had  almost  no  means  for  defense. 

* 

“Yes,"  answered  Pauline.  “Well,  this 
morning  the  captain  of  a  British  ves¬ 
sel,  now  at  anchor  in  the  harbor,  came 
ashore.  He  informed  us  that  his 
vessel  had  been  disabled  in  the  storm 
on  the  preceding  day  and  he  had  put 
into  the  harbor  for  safety.  Seeing  our 
liberty  pole  he  thought  it  would  make 
a  good  mast  for  his  vessel,  and  he 
was  determined  to  have  it,  so  he  of¬ 
fered  us  any  price  we  chose  to  ask. 

“To  sell  our  liberty  pole  to*  the  Brit¬ 
ish?"  gasped  Pauline,  why  she  would 
as  soon  think  of  selling  herself.  We 
were  all  very  much  astonished  at  this 
news,"  continued  her  father,  “and  we 
told  him  we  could  not  sell  it  under 
any  circumstances.  He  said  lie  would 
send  his  men  at  three,  if  we  still  held 
the  same  opinion,  he  would  come  in 
the  morning  and  take  it.  We  dis¬ 
cussed  the  matter  and  thought  if  it 
had  to  go  we  might  as  well  take  the 
money,  so  we  sent  back  word  that 
we  would  accept  his  offer  and  he 
could  have  the  pole  the  next  day.  Pau¬ 
line’s  mother  looked  approval,  but 
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Pauline  said  little  though  she  thought 
much. 

After  supper  Pauline’s  mother  told 
Pauline  to  wash  the  dishes  as  she  and 
her  husband  were  going  “down  town. 

They  would  be  back  by  nine  o>  clock 
and  Pauline  could  have  one  of  her 
friends  to  spend  the  evening  with  her. 

Pauline,  like  most  girls,  disliked  to 
wash  dishes,  but  tonight  she  evidently 
had  some  plan  afoot  for  she  finished 
them  in  a  remarkably  short  time.  Then 
she  ran  over  to  her  friend’s  home  and 
easily  obtained  permission  for  her  to 
“come  over.”  Parnel,  Pauline’s  dear¬ 
est  friend,  lived  next  door  and  the 
two  were  very  intimate.  (Their 
friends  called  them  two  p's  in  a  pod 
for  they  were  nearly  always  together. 

As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight 
of  the  house  Pauline  grasped  her 
friend’s  arm  and  told  her  to  hurry  as 
she  had  something  very  important  to 
tell  her.  They  began  to  run  and  soon 
reached  Pauline’s  house,  for  in  that 
time  houses  f  were  farther  apart  than 
they  are  now.  When  they  were  at 
last  comfortably  seated  before  the 
large,  open  fireplace,  all  the  windows 
and  doors  had  been  closed,  and  the 
curtains  pulled  down,  Pauline  began 
to  unfold  her  plan.  When  she  had 
nearly  finished  she  was  interrupted  by 
a  knock.  “Goodness,  who>  do  you  sup¬ 
pose  it  is?”  asked  Pauline  jumping  up 
and  going  to  the  door.  “Oh,  it’s  only 
Cynthia,"  and  she  breathed  a  sigh  of 
relief.  You  are  just  in  time  to  help  us, 
so  take  a  seat  and  I  will  tell  you  our 
plans. 

“Of  course,  you  have  both  heard 
that  the  men  have  decided  to  sell  our 
liberty  pole.  The  sailors  will  come 
from  the  ship  tomorrow  and  take  it, 
that  is,  if  they  are  not  prevented.  If 


you  girls  will  help,  we  can  save  it." 

“We!"  fairly  screamed  Cynthia.  “Sh, 

be  still  or  someone  will  hear  you," 

continued  Parnel.  “Go  on,”  Pauline. 

“Has  your  father  an  auger  among  his 

tools,  Parnel?"  asked  Pauline.  “Do 
*  • 

you  think  you  could  get  it  without 
being  seen?”  “Yes.”  “My  father  has 
some  powder  up  stairs  which  I  can  get 
and  you,  Cynthia,  can  get  a  flint  and 
some  fuse.  Then  we  will  meet  at  the 
fork  of  the  road  and,  listen,  we  will 
blow  up  the  pole!  Now  what  do  you 
think  of  my  plan  ?  Isn’t  it  my  master¬ 
piece?"  “A  very  good  one  but  we  can 
never  carry  it  out,”  said  Cynthia." 
“Of  course  we  can,  why  not  ?”  de¬ 
manded  Pauline."  “In  the  first  place 
we  are  girls."  “Botheration,  well  can’t 
girls  do  anything  but  cook  and  sew?’’ 
“Secondly,"  went  on  Parnel  not  heed¬ 
ing  Pauline's  interruption,”  our  par¬ 
ents  won’t  let  us."  “Let  us,  why  we 
won’t  let  anyone  know.  Well  if  you 
won’t  help  me,  I  shall  do  it  myself. 
“Of  course  we  wouldn’t  let  you  do  it 
alone,”  said  Cynthia,  and  that  set¬ 
tled  it. 

“Now  don’t  breathe  a  word  to  any 
one  about  our  plans  and  we  will  meet 
at  half-past  eleven  at  the  place  I  men¬ 
tioned,"  cautioned  Pauline  in  closing. 
Soon  after  the  girls  had  departed 
Pauline’s  parents  came  home,  but 
not,  however,  before  the  powder  had 
been  hid  in  a  place  o«f  safety.  Pauline 
went  to  bed,  and  with  half  her  clothes 
on  she  tossed  and  turned  wondering 
if  her  parents  would  never  retire.  At 
last  she  heard  her  father  lock  up 
and  then  ascend  the  creaky  stairs. 
Pauline’s  room  was  on  the  lower  floor 
of  the  house  and  soon  after  all  was 
quiet  overhead  she  g*ot  up  and  looked 
out  at  the  moon.  “It  must  be  nearly 
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time,”  thought  Pauline,  so  she  began 
to  dress  quietly*  She  put  on  a  large 
shawl  of  her  mother’s  under  which 
was  safely  concealed  the  precious 
powder.  At  Pamel’s  and  Cynthia’s 
similar  operations  were  going  on. 

It  was  Pauline  who  reached  the 
meeting  place  first  and  soon  the  oth¬ 
ers  joined  her;  from  there  they  walked 
down  the  same  road  where  Pauline 
had  met  her  father  that  same  night, 
it  seemed  days  ago.  After  a  short 
walk  they  reached  the  liberty  pole. 
All  the  village  was  asleep,  and  the 
moon  shone  palely  overhead,  like  a 
guardian  of  the  sleeping  town. 

“To  think,”  said  Cynthia,  “that  our 
“village  pride”  has  got  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed.” 

“I’m  sure  that  I’d  rather  see  it  in 
ruins  than  as  a  British  mast,”  an¬ 
swered  Pauline  with  some  severity. 
“Parnel,  have  you  the  auger?”  Begin 
and  bore  the  holes  about  five  inches 
apart.  I  found  an  auger  in  our  barn 
which  I  can  use.  Cynthia,  you  will 
fill  the  holes  with  powder  after  us.” 

After  working  for  nearly  an  hour 
the  work  was  completed.  “Now,”  said 
Pauline,  “you  girls  walk  along  and  I 
will  join  you  presently.”  “Do  you 
dare  to  set  that  off?”  demanded  Par¬ 
nel.  “Why,  of  course,  do>  you  think  I 
am  going  to  leave  it  this  way?  come, 
run  along.” 

Left  to  herself  Pauline  hesitated  for 
a  moment  only,  and  then  she  proceed¬ 
ed  to  light  the  fuse.  “I  wonder  how 
long  before  it  will  go  off,  she  thought, 
as  she  stooped  to  pick  up  the  remain¬ 
ing  articles.  She  ran  along  and  soon 
caught  up  with  Parnel  and  Cynthia 
and  they  stood,  sheltered  by  a  large 
tree,  listening  to  hear  the  report.  Soon 
they  heard  a  terrible  noise  and  the 


scent  of  powder  filled  the  air. 

“Now,  our  honor  is  saved,”  spoke 
up  Pauline  to>  the  other  girls,  who 
were  half  frightened  to  think  what 
they  had  done.  “Be  sure  not  to  men¬ 
tion  tonight’s  proceedings  to  anyone.” 

The  next  day  when  the  British  cap¬ 
tain  came  to'  take  the  pole,  he  found 
it  in  ruins.  As  Pauline  said,  “How 
much  the  captain  stormed  it  little  mat¬ 
tered,  the  liberty  pole  was  completely 
shattered. 

The  one  object  of  the  village  the 
next  day  and  for  several  weeks  after 
was  to  find  out  who  blew  up  the  liber¬ 
ty  pole.  However,  as  weeks  went  by 
and  nobody  came  to  enlighten  them 
they  thought  that  the  person  did  not 
wish  to  be  known. 

After  the  surrender  of  Conwallis 
the  three  maids  then  told  their  story 
proudly  and  have  ever  afterwards 
been  looked  up  to  as  heroines  by  the 
townspeople.  If  you  ever  chance  to 

visit  the  little  town  of  V - you  will 

see  a  pole  erected  to  the  memory  of 
the  three  brave  maids  who  saved  the 
honor  of  the  village. 


MODERN  ENCHANTERS 


Enchanters  like  the  Comus  made  fa¬ 
mous  by  Milton  no  longer  exist.  With 
their  spells  and  charms,  animal-like 
followers,  and  wild  revels,  they  are  a 
part  of  mythology  and  old  folk-lore. 
But  are  there,  then,  no  modern  en¬ 
chanters,  who  strive  to  make  evil  ap¬ 
pear  good  and  good  evil?  What,  in¬ 
deed,  are  the  allurements  of  this  pres¬ 
ent  day  ?  Everyone,  it  seems  to  me, 
has  his  particular  enchanter,  to  elude 
whom  takes  the  greatest  care  and  pre¬ 
caution. 
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To  some  great  wealth  is  ever  entic¬ 
ing,  however  it  may  he  gained.  To 
remain  true  to  duty,  honest,  loyal  to 
your  knowledge  of  what  is  right, 
when  by  some  slight  movement  wealth 
and  its  attendant  luxury  may  be  at¬ 
tained,  often  involves  a  hard  struggle. 
The  feeling  that  you  have  escaped 
from  the  enchanter’s  grasp,  however, 
and  have  a  chance  to  accomplish  your 
end  rightfully,  fully  compensates. 

To  others,  popularity  is  an  enchant¬ 
er.  The  praise  of  the  multitude,  the 
position  of  idol  of  the  populace, 
whether  in  large  numbers  or  small, 
seems  to  them  the  height  of  worldly 
ambition.  If  this  can  be  attained  by 
shirking  some  disagreeable  duty,  by 
receiving  honors  not  due  them,  is  it 
not  justifiable?  That  is  where  the  en¬ 
chanter’s  work  comes  in.  Such 
thoughts  yielded  to  drag  away  from 
the  goal  rather  than  towards  it.  For 
sooner  or  later  such  acts  become 
known,  and  the  people’s  idol  is  shat¬ 
tered.  Like  Counts '  hand  they  are 
still  beautiful  to'  themselves,  although 
repulsive  to  others.  Thus  they  lose 
their  coveted  popularity. 

The  enchanter  of  those  who  careful¬ 
ly  avoid  the  false  allurements  of 
wealth  and  popularity,  is  often  posi¬ 
tion.  Though  they  care  little  for  the 
luxuries  of  wealth  and  the  hero-wor¬ 
ship  of  the  many,  yet  they  long  for 
power  and  control.  If  the  right  way 
to  gain  them  does  not  seem  open  to 
them,  underhand  means,  urged  by  the 
enchanter,  are  not  objected  to,  that 
they  may  reach  their  goal. 

These  are  but  three  of  the  many 
modern  enchanters.  Nearly  all  of  us 
will  meet  some  one  enchanter,  at  least, 
on  our  way  through  life.  To  avoid 
him,  to  be  proof  against  his  entice¬ 


ments,  we  must  never  forget  our  pur¬ 
poses  or  be  influenced  by  the  seeming 
ease  with  which  the  enchanter  reaches 
our  goal. 

RUBY  WILLIS,  ’05. 


DIE  LORELEI. 

I  do  not  know  what  it  means. 

And  what  makes  me  so  sore, 

A  story  from  the  only  time  that  beams 
And  in  my  mind  still  bores. 

'The  desire  is  fast  and  is  dark. 

And  quietly  flows  the  Rhine. 

The  tops  of  the  hills  show  the  mark 
In  the  evening  sunshine. 

The  young  maiden  is  sitting 
On  a  rock  in  the  radiant  glare, 

Her  beautiful  jewels  are  glittering; 

She  combs  her  golden  hair. 

She  combs  it  with  a  golden  comb. 

And  sings  a  song  their  by, 

That  has  such  a  beautiful  tone 
With  such  an  impressive  melody. 

The  sailor  in  the  little  ship 
Was  seized  with  a  fearful  pain. 

He  did  not  look  upon  the  cliff, 

He  looked  high  upon  the  lane. 

I  thought  the  waves  were  going  to  swallow 
The  sailor  and  the  boat. 

As  her  singing  brought  him  in  a  hollow 
And  also  made  him  float. 


FRESHMAN  ALPHABET. 

A  is  for  advice,  which  we  give  and  receive, 

In  such  a  good  manner  as  you’d  hardly 
believe. 

B  is  for  books,  which  we  should  study 
in  school 

In  the  days  that  we  go  when  it’s  not  too 
cool. 

C  is  for  character,  bold  and  upright, 

And  the  Freshmen  are  surely  not  quite 
out  of  sight. 
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D  is  for  difficulties,  which  we  should  sur¬ 
mount, 

And  those  you’ll  not  be  able  to  count. 

E  is  for  education  we’re  striving  to  get, 
But  as  we’re  Freshmen  we’ve  none  to  let. 

F  is  for  faithfulness;  true  faith  we  mean, 
And  among  ’07  it  is  always  seen. 

G  is  for  girls,  there  are  plenty  of  these, 
If  you  see  their  reports  there’ll  not  be 
any  Es. 

H  is  for  honor,  we  should  get  our  share, 
For  we’re  trying  to  get  it,  and  taking 
good  care. 

I  is  for  indolence,  we  should  always 
evade, 

And  if  once  it  settles  it’s  as  bad  as  a 
plague. 

J  is  for  justice,  which  should  be  every¬ 
where, 

And  among  our  class  it’s  not  at  all  rare. 

K  is  for  kindness,  which  should  be  in 
all  classes. 

For  it  is  a  great  help  to  all  lads  and 
lasses. 

L  is  for  labor,  this  means  we  work  hard, 
And  it’s  that  which  makes  everyone  have 
a  good  card. 

M  is  for  misfortunes,  of  these  we  have 
few. 

And  to  nineteen  ought  seven  may  they 
all  say  adieu. 

N  is  for  noise,  which  we  make  when 
we’re  free, 

But  if  it’s  in  school,  it’s  “Come  back  at 
three.” 

O  is  for  ’07,  who  are  very  bright. 

And  whose  colors  are  blue,  gold  and 
white. 

P  is  for  patience,  and  perseverance,  too, 
Which  every  one  needs  in  this  world  to 
get  through. 

Q  is  for  quietness,  O!  you  should  hear 
How  still  it  is  when  the  teachers  appear. 

R  is  for  remember,  which  we  don’t 
always  do, 


When  we  have  to  recite  our  last  month's 
review. 

S  is  for  snow,  and  the  pupils  will  find 

If  they  wait  for  the  cars  they’ll  not  be  on 
time. 

T  is  for  tardiness,  blit  we  should  ever 

Remember  the  proverb,  “Better  late  than 
never.” 

j 

IT  is  for  usefulness,  we  try  to  be  so, 

To  be  more  and  more  as  older  we  grow. 

V  is  for  verdant,  so,  to  the  Seniors  we 
seem, 

A  great  deal  like  grass,  which  in  color 
is  green. 

W  is  for  whispering,  which  we  know  is 
not  right. 

But  it’s  sure  to  be  done,  when  no  one’s 
in  sight. 

X  Y  Z  is  an  Algebra  phrase, 

Which  we  will  always  know  to  the  end 
of  our  days. 

BERNICE  A.  BATCHELDER,  07. 


Lessons  from  the  Drama, 
Macbeth 


After  reading  a  good  book  it  is 
well  to  spend  some  time  thinking  over 
what  the  points  were  the  author  meant 
to  bring  out  by  his  writing.  In  Mac¬ 
beth  did  not  Shakespeare  try  to  bring 
out  the  effect  a  wicked  deed  has  on 
one’s  conscience  and  what  ambition 
will  sometimes  lead  one  to  do? 

Three  witches  prophesied  that  Mac¬ 
beth  would  be  Thane  of  Glamis, 
Thane  of  Cawdor,  and  afterwards 
king.  Macbeth  was  made  Thane  of 
Glamis  and  Thane  of  Cawdor  and 
here  was  the  starting  point  of  the  am¬ 
bition  which  lead  him  to  ruin.  He  saw 
no  possible  chance  of  being  king,  but 
meanwhile  told  his  wife  what  the 
witches  had  told  him.  She,  after  a 
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little  thought  on  the  subject,  planned 
for  her  husband  to  kill  Duncan,  the 
present  king  of  Scotland,  and  there¬ 
by  Macbeth  could  dishonestly  gain 
the  throne.  This  he  did,  as  you  re¬ 
member  from  reading  the  book ;  but 
then  other  people  seemed  to  be  in  the 
way  and  would,  if  they  kept  on  living, 
throw  suspicion  on  the  true  murderer 
of  the  king.  So  these  people  were  put 
to  death,  or  rather  Macbeth  tried  to, 
but  did  not  succeed  in  killing  both.  In 
sheer  revenge  he  killed  a  woman  and 
her  children  which  deed  caused  the 
nobles  to  go  against  him.  Finally, 
when  everything  is  going  wrong,  we 
see  by  a  speech  Macbeth  makes  that 
he  realizes  what  ambition  has  led  him 
to: 

“I  have  lived  long  enough :  my  way 
of  life 

Is  fallen  into  the  sere,  the  yellow  leaf ; 
And  that  which  should  accompany 
old  age, 

As  honor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of 
friends, 

I  must  not  look  to'  have ;  but,  in  their 
stead, 

Curses,  not  loud  but  deep,  mouth 
honor,  breath, 

Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain 
deny,  and  dare  not.” 

Lady  Macbeth,  when  we  first  saw 
her,  was  a  strong,  healthy  Scotchwo¬ 
man.  She  from  the  very  first  thought 
that  she  could  undergo  almost  any¬ 
thing  without  any  physical  or  mental 
effect  upon  herself.  Was  this  the 
case,  though  ?  She  planned  the  mur¬ 
der  or  Duncan  for  her  husband  and 
always  in  Macbeth’s  presence  she  gave 
the  appearance  that  nothing  troubled 
her,  but  when  we  saw  her  alone  we 
found  that  her  conscience  did  trouble 
her.  After  awhile/  it  even  made  her 


insane  for  she  would  walk  in  her  sleep 
and  all  the  time  would  be  strangely 
talking  about  some  murder,  which  we 
knew  was  the  murder  of  Duncan. 
This  kept  on  and  she  finally  died  and 
it  was  said  by  some  that  she  killed 
herself. 

From  this  book  we  want  to  remem¬ 
ber  never  to  do  anything  that  will  al¬ 
low  our  brain  and  conscience  such  a 
strain  as  to'  lead  us  to  such  an  end  as 
Lady  Macbeth  met ;  also1  never  to  let 
ambition  get  such  a  hold  over  us  as 
to  lead  us  to>  do  things  that  will  final¬ 
ly  get  us  into'  the  condition  where  we 
don’t  care  whether  we  live  or  die. 

HELEN  A.  FRANCIS,  ’05 


O  my,  what  a  beautiful  time! 

It’s  three  o’clock  for  mine. 

I’m  simply  disgusted. 

But  I’m  sure  you’d  a  ’busted; 

Say,  the  bicycle  ride  was  fine. 

WHITTLE. 


Farewell  to  our  senior  friends. 

Fare  you  well. 

And  may  the  world  go>  well  with  you, 
And  sometime  may  you  know  as 
much 

As  now  you  think  you  do. 


An  Errand  for  a  Junior. 

Send  Dan-forth  on  Foot(e)  to 
Flunt  for  the  Nichols. 

Every  day  the  freshmen  have  a 
“Hunt”  and  “Chase”  through  the 
“Green”  “Forest”  to’  the  little 
“Brown”  houses  they  call  their 
“Holmes,”  where  they  finally  “Buc¬ 
kle”  down  to'  hard  work. 

One  of  our  teachers  need  never 
boast  of  her  nationality  for  she  is  on¬ 
ly  a  J.  E.  W. 
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We  now  greet  yon  with  the  com¬ 
mencement  number  of  “The  Pioneer.” 
We  sincerely  hope  that  this  paper  will 
arouse  the  feeling  of  interest  which  its 
patrons  have  so  heartily  given  it  in 
former  years. 

There  has  been  a  decided  change  in 
the  management  of  the  high  school 
during  the  past  year.  We  have  tried 
a  new  principal  and  have  found  him 
worthy.  We  have  tried  a  new  sub¬ 
master  and  have  found  the  same  re¬ 
sult.  The  corps  of  teachers  has  been 
completely  changed,  only  three  of  last 
year's  teachers  remaining. 

The  leaving  of  Miss  Scott  was  pain¬ 
ful  to  us  but  it  was  all  for  the  best. 
However,  she  still  has  a  place  in  the 
hearts  of  all  the  pupils. 

The  design  for  the  cover  of  this 
paper  was  furnished  by  Harold  Tor- 
rey,  of  the  class  of  1904.  All  articles 
are  strictly  from  the  pupils  of  the 
school. 

J.  W.  F. 


For  eight  years  there  has  not  been 
a  leap  year  and  none  of  those  obser¬ 
vances  peculiar  to  the  year  and  dear 
to  every  pleasure-seeking  person  have 
been  observed.  This  year,  however, 
being  leap  year  the  ’04  girls  decided 
to  give  a  leap  year  dance  on  February 
29  in  Masonic  hall.  Dainty  dance  or¬ 
ders  were  made  by  the  girls,  and  Bow¬ 
man’s  orchestra  furnished  some  de¬ 
lightful  music.  Of  course  it  was  the 
young  ladies  who  filled  the  dance  or¬ 
ders  and  went  for  the  dances.  If  a 
young  gentleman  walked  across  the 


floor  unattended  by  a  young  lady  the 
penalty  was  five  cents.  To  make  the 
occasion  as  appropriate  as  possible 
patrons  presided  over  the  dance  in¬ 
stead  of  matrons.  Harry  T.  Watkins 
and  Fred  W.  Gentleman  were  the  pa¬ 
trons.  The  dance  was  a  success  both 
socially  and  financially  for  the  '04 
girls  netted  $32.69. 

G.  E.  O. 


It  was  found  necessary,  for  several 
reasons,  to  form  another  room  in  the 
R.  FI.  S.  building,  so'  a  large  wooden 
partition,  with  raising  doors  was  con¬ 
structed,  through  the  middle  of  the 
main  room.  It  has  its  disadvantages 
as  well  as  advantages. 


The  weekly  paper  Fu-Fu,  which  has 
been  published  in  secret  by  the  '04 
boys,  was  full  of  puns  and  wit,  and 
with  its  tasteful  illustrations,  has  ex¬ 
cited  a  great  amount  of  praise  and  ad¬ 
oration. 


Notwithstanding,  that  the  school 
year  has  been  so  broken  up,  the  music, 
under  the  leadership  of  Ernst  Mac- 
heknie,  has  been  taken  hold  of  with 
g-reat  enthusiasm,  as  was  shown  by 
the  last  concert.  May  the  singing  al¬ 
ways  retain  the  high  reputation,  it 
has. 


QUOTATIONS. 


Teachers : 

“The  mirror  of  all  courtesy." 

Mr.  Watkins,  Principal. 
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“While  bright-ey’d  science  watched 
around.”  Mr.  Keyes,  Sub-Master. 

“She  looked  as  grand  as  doomsday 
and  as  grave.”  Miss  Robbins. 

“In  doing  what  we  ought  we  de¬ 
serve  no  praise,  because  it  is  our 
duty.”  Miss  Wier. 

“Her  words  were  like  linked  sweet¬ 
ness  long  drawn  out.”  Miss  Mason. 

“A  daughter  of  the  gods,  divinely 
tall  and  most  divinely  fair.” 

.  Miss  Brown. 

“The  world  knows  only  two. 

That’s  Rome  and  I.”  Miss  Powell. 

“A  half  disdain 

Perched  on  the  pouted  lips.” 

Miss  English. 

“A  rosebud  by  my  early  walk.” 

Miss  Currier. 

“Dark  eyes  are  dearer  far 

Than  those  that  mock  the  hyacinthe 
bell.”  Miss  Mosher. 

“Absence  makes  the  heart  grow 
fonder.”  Miss  Scott. 

“Young  fellows  will  be  young  fel¬ 
lows.”  Mr.  Gentleman. 


CLASS  OF  1904— OFFICERS. 
President : 

“Time  as  the  dial  to  the  sun 
“Although  it  be  not  shined  upon.” 

James  Fairchild. 

Vice-President : 

“The  man  that  blushes  is  not  quite 
a  youth.”  Guy  Cook. 


Secretary : 

“With  eyes  that  looked  into  the  very 
soul 

Black  and  shining  as  a  coal.” 

Edna  Ellison. 

Treasurer : 

“Blythe,  blythe  and  merry  was  she.” 

Alice  Wickens. 

Class  of  1904: 

“Oh,  what  saucy  airs  we  meet 

From  Reading  High  to  ‘Grand 
Street.’  ” 

Helen  Ruggles. 

“An  affable  and  courteous  gentle¬ 
man.”  .  Pearl  Burgess. 

“All  beauty  compassed  in  a  female 
form.”  Gertrude  Alger. 

“The  climax  of  his  age.” 

Leslie  Parker. 

“I  am  not  in  the  roll  of  common 

girls.”  Annie  Jenkins. 

“Elegant  as  simplicity ;  and  warm 
as  ecstasy.”  George  Preston. 

“For  discords  make  the  sweetest 
strains.”  Rose  Stone. 

“His  mind  his  kingdom,  and  her 
will  his  law.”  Carl  Sawyer. 

“Who  does  the  best  her  circum¬ 
stances  allow, 

Does  well,  acts  nobly ;  angels  could 
do  no  more.”  Zaida  Badger. 

“Let  them  call  it  mischief ; 

When  it  is  past  and  prospered  ’twill 
be  virtue.”  Leonard  Nichols. 

“The  mildest  manners  and  the  gen¬ 
tlest  heart.”  Inez  Nichols. 
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“Swamped  in  lazy  tolerance.” 

Edwin  Abbott. 

“In  maiden  meditation,  fancy  free.” 

Flora  Ramsav. 

“A  girl  (’04)  calls  him  sweet.” 

Fred  Turner. 

“And  what  she  bravely  thought, 
she  nobly  dared.” 

Marion  Wiswall. 

“He  doth,  indeed,  show  some  sparks 
that  are  like  wit.”  Franklin  Turner. 

“Sensitive,  swift  to  resent,  but  as 
swift  in  atoning  for  error.” 

Gertrude  Oxley. 

“I  care  for  nobody,  no  not  I.” 

Maud  Carter. 

“Laugh  and  the  world  laughs  with 
you.”  Bertha  Parker. 

“A  lovely  being,  scarcely  formed  or 
moulded, 

A  rose  with  all  its  sweetest  leaves 
yet  folded."  Elizabeth  Choate. 

“Not  stepping  o’er  the  bounds  of 
modesty.”  Margaret  Devan ey. 

“As  merry  as  the  day  is  long.” 

Blanche  Hewes. 

“Oh,  call  it  by  some  better  name 
For  friendship  sounds  too  cold.” 

Raymond  Parker. 

“A  bonnie  lassie.” 

Jenny  Bessey. 

“Striking  the  electric  chain  where¬ 
with  we  are  darkly  bound.” 

Howard  Torrey. 

“Although  last,  not  least.” 

Moses  Parker. 


“Whether  with  reason,  or  with  in¬ 
stinct  blest 

'Know,  all  enjoy  that  pow’r  which 
suits  them  best.”  Chapman  Bosson. 

“Never  idle  a  moment,  but  thrifty 
and  thoughtful  of  others.” 

Harold  Jewett. 


FRENCH  TRANSLATIONS. 

“Ne  craignez  rien.” 

“Not  afraid  of  nothing.”  Pratt  ’05. 

“Elle  foudit  en  larmes.” 

“She  folded  her  arms.”  (2d  trans.) 
“She  flowed  into'  tears.” 

t 

“At  the  head  of  the  procession 
shined  Monsieur  van  Systens.” 

“The  Black  Tulip,”  cried  van 
Baerte,  throwing  the  greater  part  of 
his  body  out  of  the  window.” 

Parker  ’04. 

“Cornelieus  baissa  la  tete.” 
“Cornelius  beat  his  head.” 

Bossom  '04. 

“Une  invasion  autrichienne  on 
suisse.” 

“An  invasion  of  Ostriches  or 
Swiss.” 

Devaney  ’04. 

“Les  enlever  des  invalides.” 

“They  raised  the  invalids.” 

Parker  ’04. 

“Avait  rendu  De  Tanney  illustre.” 
“Had  rendered  De  Tanney  illustrat¬ 
ed.” 

“Machant  sa  demiere  bouchee  de 

•  _  yy 

pain. 

“Chewing  his  last  mouthful  of 

•  y  y 

pam. 

Nichols  ’03. 
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Robert  Burns,  nature’s  own  poet 
and  story  teller ;  a  diamond  resting 
for  many  years  among  the  common 
cobble  stones  of  “bonnie  Scotland’s 
hillsides,”  etc. 

Extract  from  an  English  essay. 
Burgess  ’04  (a  lofty  minded  youth). 


L.  P-k-r  can’t  find  enough  trouble; 
he  has  established  a  means  of  creat¬ 
ing  it. 


First  born  at  Ayr ;  then  at  Mt.  Oli- 
phant ;  then  at  Locklea ;  then  at  Moss- 
giel.  English  Teacher. 

1 

By  adverting  to>  the  dignity  of  this 
high  calling,  our  ancestors  have 
turned  a  savage  wilderness  into  a 
glorious  umpire. 

Fairchild  ’04  (Reading  from 
Burke’s  Conciliation  6f  America). 


Teacher:  “What  did  the  prince  do 
without  permission  ?” 

Pupil:  “He  ran  away.” 

A  young  lady  in  this  class,  while 
reading  the  Princess  became  confused 
in  her  words  and  “robbed  the  soldiers” 
while  trying  to  “robe  the  shoulders.” 


We  have  a  wonderful  physics  IV 
class.  One  fellow  had  10  gms.  of  ice 
at  no  degrees.  The  teacher  can  con¬ 
dense  ice  toi  water.  Another  felolw 
said,  when  asked,  “If  we  rub  glass 
and  silk  together  where  do  we  get  the 
electricity.”  On  the  leaves  of  the 
electroscope.” 


These  are  a  few  facts  from  Saw¬ 
yer’s  Improved  Arithmetic : 


One  divided  by  one  equals  two. 

Put  o  before  nothing. 

Divide  A  by  B  to  find  how  many 
times  B  is  to  A. 


A  young  teacher  of  our  school  was 
coming  up  from  town,  one  day,  ac¬ 
companied  by  an  innocent  freshman. 
They  were  talking  about  the  high 
school  house,  and  the  teacher  said  “I 
used  to  go  to  that  school.”  The  fresh¬ 
man  turned  around  with  a  look  of  as¬ 
tonishment  on  his  face  and  said, 
“Whew,  that  must  be  an  old  school- 
house.” 

(Teachers  must  have  an  old  look.) 

Precaution  :  Always  call  out  the  fire 
department  when  the  juniors  perform 
experiments. 

Wanted :  A  safe  in  which  the  senior 
treasurer  may  keep  the  class  money. 
Good  investment.  Large  capital. 

The  high  school  has  a  few  pocket 
pieces ;  nearly  a  half  a  dollar’s  worth 
of  Nichols. 


Teacher:  “Does  the  question  bother 
you  ? 

Freshman :  “No’m.  It’s  the  an¬ 
swer.” 


Why  ought  the  stars  to  be  the  best 
astronomers  ? 

Because  they  have  “studded”  the 
heavens  for  more  than  six  thousand 
years. 

(From  a  pupil  studying  Phys.  Geog.) 

Wanted:  A  messenger  to  carry 
notes  for  the  pupils.  A  person  who 
cannot  read. 


“Petit  Cheval”  is  a  pony  in  French. 
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We  give  advice,  but  we  do  not  in  ¬ 
spire  conduct.  Class  of  1904. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  senior 
French  .have  been  done  up  Brown. 

We  are  kept  in  cold  storage,  during 
the  winter,  at  the  high  school; 

The  juniors  and  freshmen  are  al¬ 
ways  in  “Gear.” 

The  sophomores  can  do<  much  work, 
for  they  have  the  “Power." 

’Tis  lucky  that  we  don’t  have  to  im¬ 
port  our  teachers  for  there  is  a  duty 
on  English  Keyes  and  Wier. 

We  have  lost  our  only  Gentleman, 

but  we  have  the  Keyes  to  good  behav¬ 
ior. 


(M.  L.  P.  Mama’s  Little  Pet.  Ugh.) 

The  idea — A  physiology  teacher 
tells  a  class  of  girls  that  of  course 
they  all  know  the  results  of  the  first 
smoke. 

The  junior  class  is  unfortunate  be¬ 
cause  it  has  only  one  foot  (Foote). 

Soprano,  basso,  contra-alto. 

All  wished  him  five  fathoms  under 
the  Rialto.  Mr.  M — . 

Ye  are  green,  see  ye  warp  not. 

Class  of  ’07. 

A  patient  range  of  pupils. 

Rooms  4  and  9. 

Lady  Macbeth  killed  herself  and 
died.  A  bright  Junior. 

Do  you  belong  to  the  Rear  Guard  ? 

Burgess,  Nichols,  Sawyer — Pro¬ 

vosts  and  Initiation  Committee. 

/ 


Other  males  admitted  subject  to  in¬ 
itiation. 

Meetings  held  daily  at  8.45  a.  m. 
Room  9  of  the  Institute  of  Knowl¬ 
edge. 

The  directors  would  like  very  much 
to  make  satisfactory  arrangements 
with : 

Most  Honorable  R.  B.  Parker. 

Reverend  Edw.  K.  Abbott. 

Professor  L.  H.  Crafts. 

His  Excellency  C.  W.  Nichols. 

Professor  Pike  Turner,  D.  D.  S. 

No  others  need  apply. 


THE  SENIOR  CLASS  DOES  AN 
EXPERIMENT  IN  PHYSICS. 


According  to  S.  C.  P-e-t-n. 

Testing  a  mercury  thermometer. 
App: 

Steam  can,  with  cylindrical  top,  half 
full  of  water ;  Hy.  thermometer  with 
centegrade  scale. 

Des. —  (a)  Thrust  the  thermometer 
down  through  the  stopper  in  the  cyl¬ 
inder.  Close  all  escapes  (especially  the 
Hy.  gauge)  and  apply  heat. 

Result — When  the  water  began  to 
boil  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer 
rose  so  high  that  it  was  impossible  to 
take  a  reading.  (The  thermometer,  it¬ 
self,  rose  to  quite  a  height.) 

Des. —  (b)  Test  for  boiling  point 
under  pressure.  Use  the  same  method 
as  in  (a),  except  that  the  mercury 
of  mercury  two<  feet  long. 

Conclusion — If  heat  be  applied  to 
water,  and  the  steam  is  given  no  es¬ 
cape,  things  are  very  liable  to  become 
lively. 

(Note)  Care  must  be  taken  in  this 
experiment  or  the  performer  may  get 
hurt  with  boiling  water ;  or,  his 
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neighbors  might  get  hit  in  the  stomach 
with  that  thermometer  (that  is,  they 
might  think  they  did). 


The  Treasures  in  the  High 
School 


What  a  wonderful  school  the  R.  H. 
S.  is,  in  the  freshman  class  we  find 
two  earls  (Blake  and  Colby),  two 
poets  (Whittier  and  Holmes),  one  of 
the  presidents  (Adams)  and  a  Civil 
war  general  (Lee).  The  sophomores 
boast  a  precious  stone  (Beryll),  a 
poet  ( Emerson ) ,  a  species  of  pear 
(Bartlett),  an  animal  (Badger)  and 
again  a  president  (Adams).  The  jun¬ 
iors  are  still  more  fortunate  in  that 
they  have  two  jewels  (Rubies,  Oxley 
and  Willis),  an  artist  (Hoffmann),  a 
church  of  ancient  times  (Temple),  a 
small  amount  of  Hay  and  Stone,  also 
a  Foot(e)  and  a  Bar(r).  The  seniors 
come  in  for  their  share  off  the  world's 
goods,  for  among  the  dignified  per¬ 
sonages  of  that  class  we  find  an  auth¬ 
or  (Alger),  a  person  found  in  monas¬ 
teries  (Abbott),  a  useful  part  of  a 
household  (Cook),  a  jewel  (Pearl), 
and  again  the  small  animal  known  as 
a  (Badger).  But  we  mustn’t  forget 
those  two  useful  articles  of  woman’s 
dress  found  in  the  junior  and  fresh¬ 
men  classes  (Buckles). 

M.  H.  ’05. 


MAMMY  LIN’S  AMBITION 

Thirteen  children  and  two  rooms 
and  a  loft !  It  certainly  was  a  very 
poor  combination.  These  thirteen 
children  all  belonged  to  the  Rush  fam¬ 
ily  and  when  they  were  all  stood  up 


in  line  they  made  an  imposing  specta¬ 
cle. 

When  the  first  child  had  come,  who 
was  now  eighteen,  Mammy  Linny  had 
told  Mr.  Rush,  “dat  if  her  chillens 
couldn’t  be  stylish  in  but  one  t’ing,  it 
was  a-gwine  to  be  der  front  names.” 
So  the  first  girl  was  “Gilrelden  Hil¬ 
da,"  and  the  next  two  boys  were 
“George  Washington,"  and  “Abraham 
Lincoln."  Then  came  “Salinda  Ros- 
linda,”  who  was  now  fourteen  and  an 
excellent  nursemaid.  Next  came  the 
twins,  “and  twins  was  so  berry  im¬ 
portant  dat  dey  was  gwine  to  hab  ex¬ 
tra  elegan'  names."  So  after  six 
months  of  debate,  the  boy  be¬ 
came  “Moses  ITosea  Joel,”  and 
the  girl,  “Bethsaida  Rebecca  Dor¬ 
cas,”  Then  came  “Ulysses  S. 
Grant,”  and  “Robinson  Crusoe."  The 
initials  “S.  M.  R.”  stood  for  “Saphro- 
nia  Maud  Rush,”  and  as  these  letters 
were  seen  all  round  the  little  cabin,  it 
would  be  well  to-  remember  them. 
When  the  next  girl  came,  Mammy 
Lin  could  not  think  of  a  name  “high- 
soundin’  ”  enough,  so>  she  got  one 
of  the  two  books  that  she  owned  and 
hunted  through  it.  This  book  hap¬ 
pened  to*  be  a  botany,  so-  this  small 
six-year-old  staggered  under  the  name 
of  “Alice  Cotyledons."  Little  “Ruth,” 
came  next,  and  she  had  been  named 
for  the  little  golden-haired  child  that 
Salinda  Roslinda  took  care  of,  and 
who  lived  in  the  beautiful  mansion 
across  the  fields.  Boys  were  not  hard 
to  name  so-  “Theodore  Roosevelt,”  was 
given  to-  the  small  kinky-head,  who 
was  not  yet  three  years  old.  Last 
but  not  least  was  the  baby,  eight 
months  old,  and  who  as  yet  had  no 
name,  except,  “Mammy’s  little  Alaba¬ 
ma  co-on."  And  now  that  you  know 
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their  names  we  can  proceed  with  our 
story. 

Mr.  Rush  had  followed  Mr.  Wiggs 
on  the  alcohol  route  to  eternity  live 
months  before.  Leaving  Mammy 
these  children,  the  little  cabin,  and  a 
very  poor  garden  patch. 

One  warm  July  morning,  when  the 
children  had  been  helped  to  the  corn- 
pone,  and  it  had  been  hastily  eaten 
and  four  empty  plates  had  been 
shoved  across  the  table  for  more, 
Mammy  said : 

“Na,  Alice  Cotyledons,  yer  arn’t 
a-gwine  to  hab  any,  fer  der  isn't  any 
more  fer  yer  to>  hab,  an’  yer  might 
just  as  well  clar  right  out  ob  heali, 
for  Lve  got  de  mightiest  big  washinV” 

“Saphronia  Maud,  you  take  de  baby 
an’  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  mind 
they  don't  get  in  any  mischief.  Beth 
Reb  Dorcas,  you  jes’  wash  deni  dish¬ 
es,  quick  as  yo<’  can.” 

So  quickly  the  little  pickaninies 
scurried  about  their  various  tasks, 
managing  to  keep  out  of  Mammy’s 
reach.  Gilrelden  Hilda  always  helped 
Mammy  with  the  washing.  George 
Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln 
cultivated  the  dry,  little  garden  patch, 
sometimes  helped  by  Moses  Hosea  Jo¬ 
el.  Salinda  hurried  across  the  fields 
to  her  dainty  little  charge  and  the  rest 
of  the  children  played  round  in  a  hap¬ 
py-go-lucky  fashion. 

As  soon  as  Mammy  and  Gilrelden 
Hilda  were  left  alone,  Mammy  ex¬ 
claimed  :  “Gilrelden  Hilda,  I  do  be- 
lieb  dat  dis  hyar  washin’  will  fetch 
me  enough  money  to  buy  a  s’prise.” 

“A  s’prise,”  echoed  the  g'irl  “What 
kin’  a  s’prise  yo’  gwine  to  get  us.” 

“Well,  chile,  I  don’  know  but  I’ll 
tell  yo’  seein’  yo’  de  oldest.  De  ud¬ 
der  day  I  was  ober  to  Mis’  Snook’s 


and  she  done  sho?  me  a  little  white 
handled  brush,  dat  she  called  a  “toot- 
brush."  She  said  dat  she  brushed  her 
toots  with  it  ebery  night,  and  since 
den  I  been  wantin’  one  dat  bad  dat  I 
don’  know  wha’  to  do*.” 

“Well,  dat’s  great,  when  are  yo’ 
gwine  to  get  it?"  exclaimed  Gilrel¬ 
den  Hilda. 

“If  George  Washington  ’ll  take  dis 
washin’  ober  tonight  an’  get  de  mon¬ 
ey  I  tink  I’ll  go  tomorro’  morn  in’.” 

The  next  morning  the  children  were 
all  in  a  flutter  for  “wasn’t  Mammy 
gwine  to*  get  a  s’prise  and  dey  hadn't 
had  a  s’prise  for  eber  and  eber  so 
long.” 

Mammy,  with  her  best  and  only 
bonnet  on,  and  her  purse  clutched 
tightly,  waddled  off  to  the  little  coun¬ 
try  store.  There  she  purchased  her 
much  longed  for  “toot-brush,”  and 
carried  it  home  in  triumph. 

When  she  arrived,  Moses  Hosea 
Joel  and  Robinson  Crusoe  were  miss¬ 
ing  but  the  other  children  went  wild 
over  the  “toot-brush"  and  were  in¬ 
structed  in  its  use.  Then  they  used 
it.  And  in  this  case  ignorance  was 
bliss,  for  what  knew  they  about  mi¬ 
crobes?  and  much  Rss,  what  cared 
they  for  them? 

But  all  this  time  Moses  Hosea  Joel 
and  Robinson  Crusoe  were  having  a 
most  exciting  time,  trying  to'  catch  a 
large  trout  they  had  seen  the  day  be¬ 
fore.  They  fished  for  a  long  time  and 
at  last,  by  seven  o’clock,  they  started 
home  carrying  the  beautiful  fish  be¬ 
tween  them. 

Everybody  went  to  bed  early  at  the 
little  cabin  and  Mammy  knew  that 
twins  and  their  companions  always 
turned  up  all  right  so*  she  went  to  bed 
without  a  single  anxious  thought  for 
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the  missing  boys.  When  the  boys  did 
arrive  home  at  ten  minutes  past  eight 
the  light  was  out  and  •  everybody 
asleep.  They  put  the  fish  in  a  pail  of 
water  and  then  climbed  the  ladder  to 
their  bed. 

The  two>  boys  slept  together  and  ear¬ 
ly  the  next  morning  Robinson  Crusoe 
whispered  loudly : 

“Sav,  Mo’  Ho?  Jo’,  do'  yo?  s’pose 
dat  de  fish  is  all  right?” 

“I  don’  know.  Le’s  go  down  an' 
see.” 

So  softly  they  crept  down  the  lad¬ 
der. 

“O  5  Mo’  Ho?  Jo?,  liars  de  s 'prise 
dat  Mammy  was  gwine  to  get  us.” 
Sure  enough,  there-  lay  the  tooth¬ 
brush  on  the  kitchen  table.  They  ex¬ 
amined  it  closely. 

“What  yo?  s’pose  its  for?"  asked 
one. 

“O !  I  know,”  replied  he-who-kngw- 
e  very  thing.  “I  saw  the  boy  at  the  big 
house  one  day.  His  nurse  let  ’im  go 
bare-feeted  an’  he  got  ’um  awful 
deaty  an'  she  took  a  brush  som’ting 

like  dis  an'  scrubbed  his  foots  with 
it.” 

“Are  yo’  shuar  dat  de  brush  was 


like  dis  one?"  asked  Mo’  Ho?  Jo’.” 

“It  might  a  been  a  bit  bigger,  but 
I  tink  it  was  like  dis,"  replied  Robin¬ 
son  Crusoe. 

“Hump,  my  legs  are  diarty  enough. 
Guess  I'll  des  brush  ’uni." 

So  saying  he  dipped  the  little  white 
brush  in  a  pail  of  water  and  applied 
it  to  his  legs.  One  scrub,  and  the 
brush  looked  brown.  Two  scrubs, 
the  brush  looked  browner.  Three 
scrubs,  the  brush  looked  black.  • 

“Oh-h-h !  Mo?  Ho?  Jo’,  what  are  yo’ 
doin'?”  exclaimed  a  small  figure  in 
the  doorway. 

“Oh,  Mammy!  Oh,  Mammy!” 
shrieked  another  small  figure  half 
way  down  the  ladder,  “Moses  Hosea 
Joel,  is  using  the  toot-brush  on  his 
legs  an’  its  all  b-b-b-black.” 

But  the  next  Christmas,  the  mother 
of  the  little  golden-haired  Ruth,  who 
had  heard  the  tragic  story  of  the 
“toot-brush,”  gave  each  one  a  tooth¬ 
brush  of  their  own.  And  now  that 
her  ambition  was  gratified,  Mammy 
Lin,  was  supremely  happy  and  so 
were  the  thirteen  pickaninnies  who 
lived  in  two  rooms  and  a  loft. 

G.  BOSSON,  ’04 
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CHARLES  W.  HILL 

...MERCHANT  TAILOR... 

BUSHELING,  CLEANING  AND  PRESSING  7\  SPECIRLTV 
Dress  Suits  To  Let.  Sewing  Machines  To  Let.  Goods  Sponged. 
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The  Reading  Chronicle 


With  doings  about  town.  Base 

ball  news . 

An  interesting  and  valuable  pa¬ 
per  for  the  home. 

W.  E.  &  J.  F.  TWOMBLY 

Editors  and  Proprietors. 


B.  J.  LEHAN 

—AGENT  FOR  THE— 

Crescent  Star  Gingle  Ale. 


It  took  several  years  for  us  to  con¬ 
vince  our  patrons  that  our  store 
was  the  most  economical,  reliable 
and  best  place  to  buy  Groceries,  but 
our  reputation  once  established, 
has  never  been  disputed. 

G.  H.  ATKINSON 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  GROCER. 


STONE  St  BUCK 

did  not  print  this  paper 
but  we  do  print 

PROGRAMS,  TICKETS,  CIRCULARS,  ETC. 

at  Lowest  Rates. 

84  West  Street. 


...THE  BEST  BASE  BALL  GOODS... 


M.  F.  CHARLES. 


TRASK  &  OXLEY 

—DEALER  IN— 

FRESH,  SALT  &  PICKLED  FISH 

OYSTERS  AND  CLAMS  A  SPECIALTY 

READING,  MASS. 


J.  J.  CHMERON 

..  Harness  Maker  ♦. 

200  MAIN  ST.,  -  READING 

Harness,  Blankets,  Robes,  Whips,  Collars,  Etc. 
Repairing  done. 


H.  O.  COPELAND  &  CO. 

Staple,  Fancy  Dry  Goods  and  Men's  Furnishings 


—AGENTS  FOR— 

McCALL  PATTERNS  AND  PUBLICATIONS 


READING  SQUARE. 


■ 


THE  PIONEER 


King  Arthur  Flour 

IS  A  TRADE  WINNER! 

IT  LEADS  ALL 
OTHER  BRANDS 


SOLE  AGENTS. 


Telephone  41-7  Wakefield. 


J  .  l_  El  H  A  N 

High  St.,  Reading,  Mass. 
Opposite  R.  R.  Station 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in  All  Kinds  of 


Tobacco,  Cigars,  Pipes,  Pipe  Cases 

CIGARETTES 

and  everything  else  for  smokers’  use. 

We  also  have  a  lunch  room  attached 
where  the  best  food  and  quickest  service 
can  be  had.  ..... 

POOL  TABLES.  STATIONERY  ARTICLES. 


FOR  PLEASURE 
FOR  GOOD  HEALTH 
FOR  ECONOMY 
FOR  CONVENIENCE 
AND  TO  SAVE  MONEY 

ride:  a  bicycle 


STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEAT 

For  Comfort  and  Economy 

Sanitary  Plumbing  for  Convenience 

and  Good  Health . 

Compliments  of 

H.  K.  AUSTIN 

Cor.  Lincoln  and  Prescott  Sts.,  Reading. 


The  Pioneer  and  The  Reading 
Chronicle  have  been  officially 
endorsed  by  the  Reading  Busi¬ 
ness  Men’s  Association  as  adver¬ 
tising  mediums.  They  will  patro¬ 
nize  no  others,  which  leads  the  ed¬ 
itors  to  say  that  the  business  men 
show  rare  discernment. 


EDGERLEY  &  BESSOM 

UNDE  RTA  K  E  F?  S 

MANNING’S  BLOCK,  187  MAIN  ST.,  READING. 
Tel.  Connection 

Attendant  day  or  night  Residence  over  store. 


A  GOOD  ADVERTISING  SPACE 
NOT  TAKEN. 


The  management  of  The  Pioneer  commend  to  the  patronage  of  the  public 
the  merchants  who  make  announcements  through  these  columns.  Only 
thoroughly  reliable  houses  have  been  solicited  to  advertise  in  The  Pioneer 


HORACE  PARTRIDGE  &  CO. 

# 

General  Athletic  Outfitters 

Everything  For  Health  and  Sport  .  .  ♦ 

84  FRANKLIN  STREET,  ....  BOSTON, 

I 


Official  Outfitters  for  R.  H.  S. 


READING  PUBLIC  LldnnKY 
READING,  MASSACHUSE :  1 S 
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Telephone  Wakefield  175-5 


ARTHUR  W.  TEMPLE 

REAL  ESTATE,  MORTGAGES 
INSURANCE 


35  Temple  Street 

Reading,  Mass. 


Justice  of  the  Peace 


PRENTISS  ■  VIALL 

4 

...INSURANCE... 


Room  3,  Masonic  Block  -  Reading 


GILMAN  L.  PARKER 

— WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN — 

...  COFFEES  AND  TEAS  ... 

168  Milk  Street 

Opposite  Chamber  of  Commerce 

BOSTON 

TELEPHONE  657  MAIN  MILLS,  85  CENTRAL  STREET 


Say  that  you  saw  the  advertisement  in  the  Pioneer 


READING  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
READING,  MASSACHUSETTS 


—FOR— 

SCHOOL-  SUPPLIES 

AT  BOTTOM  PRICES 

—GO  TO  — 

E.  O-  METCALF’S 

DR.  H.  N.  BOYLE 

...DENTIST... 

Office  Hours:  8—12;  12.30—5.30 

Tel.  262-3  Wakefield 

Room  12,  Masonic  Block  -  READING 

W.  C.  TAYLOR 

..HARNESS  MANUFACTURER.. 

J.  R.  CAMP,  Baker 

—SELLS  THE— 

Best  Ice  Cream,  Bread  and  Pastry 

IN  TOWN. 

Axle  and  Harness  Oils,  Whips,  Horse 
Clothing,  Boots,  Curry  Combs,  Brushes, 

Etc. 

Cor.  Chute  and  High  sts.  READING,  MASS. 

T.  A.  MURPHY 

WATCHES  AND  JEWELRY 

(20  years  experience) 

FINE  WATCH  AND  JEWELRY  REPAIRING 

Reading  Square 

EDGERLEY  &  BESSOM 

...UNDERTAKERS... 

MANNING’S  BLOCK,  187  Main  St.,  READING 

Tel.  Connection 

Attendant  day  or  night  Residence  over  store 

H.  P.  BOSSON 

...INSURANCE... 

A.  B.  MATTHEWS 

BOARDING,  BAITING,  SALE  AND  LIVERY 
STABLE 

42  WOBURN  ST.  -  READING,  MASS. 

Tel.  Connection 

DO  YOU  WANT  A  GOOD  WATCH  FOR  A 

LITTLE  MONEY  ? 

—CALL  ON— 

M.  F.  CHARLES,  Jeweler 

FROM  A  FRIEND 

W.  A.  BANCROFT 

—DEALER  IN— 

THE  BEST  LACTEAL  FLUID 

WEST  ST.,  READING. 

Edw.  E.  Copeland,  D.  D.  S. 

MANNING’S  BLOCK 

“A  Lot  for  a  Little”  in  the 

..BOOT  &  SHOE  LINE.. 

—  AT— 

HALL  &  MACFARLAND’S 

Haven  St. 

...HOTEL  ELMWOOD... 

F.  H.  MARTIN,  Prop. 

READING  -  -  -  MASS. 

College  Ices  with  Crushed  Fruits 

— AT- 

OXLEY’S 

PRESCRIPTION  PHARMACY 

Haven  and  High  Sts.  -  Reading,  Mass. 

A.  P.  BROOKS 

Photographer 

Haven  Street  -  -  READING,  MASS. 

Say  that  you  saw  the  advertisement  in  the  Pioneer 


rt  I  will  have  all  my  beds 
blown  up,  not  stuffed;  down  is  too  hard — 


-BenJonson. 


This  mattress  is+he  very  acme  of  comfort.  IT  is  absolutely  pure  and 
beafttiy;  unequalled  for^eneral  use.and  incase  ofsickness, indispensable. 


-  the  - 

READING  PUBLIC  MARKET 

IS  WHERE  YOU  CAN  GET  THE 
BEST  AND  FRESHEST  . 

..  Meats  and  Vegetables  .. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

BERRY  S:  RICH 

PROPRIETORS 

ATKINSON’S  BLOCK  -  HAVEN  STREET 


THE  LATEST  MODELS  IN 

DRESS  SHOES 

MODERATE 

PRICES 

Bancroft’s  Shoe  Store 


Inspection  of  our 
latest  styles  invited 

G.  R.  Gage 

fine  tailor 


READING  SQUARE 

Reading*  Custom 
Laundry 

HIGH  -  GRADE  LAUNDERERS 

L.  G.  BENT 

LYCEUM  HALL  BUILDING 
READING,  MASS. 

Team  will  call  upon  request. 


395  Main  Street  -  -  WOBURN,  MASS. 


First  National  Bank  of 
Reading,  Mass*  Capital 
$50,000*  Room!,  Mason¬ 
ic  Block. 

E  *  E*  RUDOLPH 

QUICK  LUNCH 

REGULAR  BOARDERS 

Successor  to  C.  A.  Ridlon.  READING  SQ. 


French,  Mitchell,  Woodbury  Co. 

IMPORTERS  AND  JOBBERS  OF 

Crockery,  China  and  Glassware 


76  to  92  Pearl  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

New  York  Office,  32  Park  Place  Chicago  Office,  132  Lake  Street 

Philadelphia  Office,  1035  Market  Street  San  Francisco  Office,  638  Mission  Street 


Say  that  you  saw  the  advertisement  in  the  Pioneer 


ROBERT  JONES 

FOR  THE  BEST 

...High  Trade  Tailor... 

Home  Made  Bakery  Goods 

HAVEN  ST.  -  -  READING,  MASS. 

— ALSO — 

A.  E=.  ROBERTS 

ICE  CREAM  AND  CONFECTIONERY 

—GO  TO — 

...Insurance... 

..BROWN’S  BAKERY.. 

30  WASHINGTON  ST.  -  -  BOSTON 

Haven  Street  -  -  Reading 

I  will  store  Free  for  the  season  any  car  pur= 
chased  from  me*  Have  your  old  car  stored 
and  put  in  thorough  repair  for  Spring  use* 
I  will  overhaul  your  bike,  too* 

HENRY  K.  AUSTIN 

— — i  ■WM.'arawmMM  — — —I — — 

Rear  of  Boston  &  Maine  Station,  Lincoln  Street,  Reading,  Mass. 


PIANO 

C.  N.  BANCROFT 

SMALL  UPRIGHT  PIANO 

Bicycle  Repairing 

TO  LET 

by  the  month  or  quarter,  or  for  sale  at  a 
bargain;  cash  or  instalments. 

Bicycles  and 

G.  A.  Winchester,  Bank  Bdg.,  Reading 

Automobile  Supplies 

GEORGE  EDWARD  PIERCE 

FUNERAL  DIRECTOR 

DR.  RICHMOND 

71  Haven  Street,  Reading 

635  Main  Street,  Woburn 

Corner  Woburn  and  Main  Streets 

JAMES  W.  GRIMES,  ESQ. 

Telephone  Connection 

AUSTIN'S  QUICK 

LU  NOH 

Reading  Square 

ROOMS  TO  LET  READING,  MASS. 

Say  that  you  saw  the  advertisement  in  the  Pioneer 


H.  O.  COPELAND  &  CO. 

Staple,  Fancy  Dry  Goods  and  Men’s  Furnishings 

—AGENTS  FOR— 

McCall  Patterns  and  Publications 


READING  SQUARE 


DANIEL  PRATT’S  SON 

53  Franklin  St.,  Boston 

...Importer  and  Dealer  in  Foreign  and  American  Clocks  and  Clock  Materials... 

New  England  Agent  for  Waterbury  Clock  Co. 


The  space  devoted  to  advertising  in  The  Pioneer  is  necessarily  limited 
and  we  have  contracted  for  space  with  reliable  firms  only.  We  hope  you 
will  commend  The  Pioneer  as  a  medium  to  your  dealer — it  will  please 
him  and  help  us.  ........ 


—FOR  ACE— 

John 

H.  Knights 

..Drug  Store  Goods.. 

—GO  TO— 

Provision 

A.  W.  DANFORTH’S 

Dealer 

READING  SQUARE 

Established  1871 

WEST  ST. 

READING,  MASS. 

a.  s.  cook  &  co. 


DRY  GOODS 

AND  MEN’S  FURNISHINGS 


READING  -  .  -  MASS. 


Say  that  you  saw  the  advertisement  in  the  Pioneer 


F.  G.  MacDonald 

...DRY  AND  FANCY  GOODS... 


REMEM BER 

— THAT  IT  IS — 

HERBERT  G.  STOCK 

who  cleans  out  Cesspools  and  Vaults;  also 
builds  and  rebuilds  the  same. 

8  ASH  ST.  -  -  READING 

If  you  have  any  Rags,  Rubbers,  Bottles, 

Old  Iron,  Brass,  Copper  or  any  kind  of 

Old  Metal  that  you  would  like  to  convert 
into  Cash,  send  word  to  Old  Reliable 

Jakey  Riseman 

19  High  St.,  READING,  MASS. 

THE  READING  FISH  MARKET 

always  at  the  front  with  the  best  quality 
of  FRESH  FISH,  OYSTERS,  CLAMS 

LYCEUM  HALL  BUILDING 

T.  OVANS,  Prop. 

$  YOU’RE  NEXT! 

it*  ~at~ 

W  SEIFERT  &  MORAN’S 

*1  TOIfSORIAL  ROOMS 

^  Haven  St.,  -  Reading,  Mass. 

FRANCIS  BROTHERS 

- SELL - 


FURNITURE,  RANGES  AND  CARPETS 

FOR  CASH  OR  INSTALLMENTS 

— AGENTS  FOR — 


HAVEN  STREET 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS  CO.  PAINTS 
CRAWFORD  AND  GLENWOOD  RANGES 

. READING,  MASS. 


Say  that  you  saw  the  advertisement  in  the  Pioneer 
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J.S.TEMPLE. 


READING, 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


H.  R*  JOHNSON 

Carpenter,  Contractor  and 

Builder 


All  jobbing  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Stair  work  a  specialty.  Plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions  furnished. 


Residence  John  Street.  Shop  Sanborn  Street 
Shop  formerly  occupied  by  Robertson  &  Green 


Say  that  you  saw  the  advertisement  in  the  Pioneer 


J.  E.  PURDY  &  CO. 

High-Grade 


PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  PORTRAITS 


146  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Photographers  to  R.  H.  S.,  1906  Telephone  Connection 


HORROCItS  <SL  SON 


write  insurance  at  the  very  lowest  rates.  Better  let  them  write  yours. 

READING  SQUARE 


Contributions  have  been  received  from 
the  following: 

A.  N.  HOWES 

JAMES  H.  CARLETON 

A.  H.  JEWETT 

V 

F. 

W.  WRIGHT 

..Bair  Dresser.. 

READING  square 

READING  CO-OPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 

W. 

Bancroft  & 

Co. 

DEALERS  IN 

High-Grade  Groceries 

COAL 

Teas  and  Coffees  our  Specialty 

COKE 

Sole  agents  for  King  Arthur  Flour 

ETC. 

Say  that  you  saw  the  advertisement  in  the  Pioneer 


. 


HARRY  T.  WATKINS, 


Principal 


THE 


P  I  O  N  E  E 


IN  MEMORIAM 

In  memory  of  one  whose  lightsome  step 
Was  ever  readiest  to  Duty’s  call, 

Happy  and  care-free  both  at  work  and  play ; 

Hark!  We  can  hear  it  yet,  in  fancy,  fall. 

In  memory  of  one  whose  sunny  smile 
Was  index  of  a  spirit  bright  and  kind; 

Tho’  hidden  ’neath  the  flowers,  that  dear  form, 

The  winsome  face  is  pictured  in  each  mind. 

In  memory  of  one  whose  gentle  voice 

Banished  dark  thoughts  as  night  at  dawn  departs ; 

Altho’  forever  stilled  those  cheery  tones, 

They  evermore  re-echo  in  our  hearts. 

In  memory  of  one  whose  tender  touch 

Was  deft  to  soothe  us,  quick  to  ease  our  pain  ; 

Her  hand  is  cold — but  let  us  close  our  eyes — 

Lo !  We  can  feel  that  warm  caress  again. 

In  memory  of  a  comrade,  brave  and  true, 

Who  walked,  unwavering,  toward  the  highest  goal, 

And  helped  to  lead  us  in  the  path  she  trod  : 

In  memory  of  a  pure  and  spotless  soul. 

Violet  B.  Robinson,  ’07. 
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THE  NEW  HIGH  SCHOOL 


This  is  our  last  year  at  the  old  High  School,  at  the  same  house 
which  our  fathers  and  mothers  attended  before  us.  So,  while  we 
all  have  a  feeling  of  sorrow  at  deserting  the  old  building,  we 
naturally  turn  to  the  new  one  and  wonder  how  it  will  differ  from 
the  old.  It  is  my  purpose  to  present  a  picture  of  the  New  High, 
its  advantages  and  improvements.  Right  here  I  will  state  that 
dimensions  have  been  omitted,  as  no  picture  has  them  unless  it  is 
an  architect’s  plan. 

In  the  first  place,  the  site  of  the  new  building  is  the  valuable 
lot  of  land  lying  between  Sanborn  and  Linden  Streets,  which  Miss 
Sheak  generously  sold  to  the  town  at  a  very  low  figure. 

The  school  is  to  be  a  massive,  oblong  structure  of  red  brick, 
facing  the  north ;  three  stories  high  in  front,  four  in  the  rear. 
Curving  paths  run  from  the  two  streets  to  the  main  entrance  and 
others  lead  to  the  rear  doors.  The  main  entrance  is  plain  and 
tasteful ;  on  either  side  is  a  tablet,  let  into  the  wall,  giving  the  date 
when  the  Reading  High  School  was  founded,  and  its  place  in  the 
community  life. 

The  school  is  built  on  sloping  ground,  so  that  the  basement  is 
above  ground  in  the  rear.  Here  are  the  entrance  doors  for  pupils ; 
they  go  into  the  basement,  leave  their  wraps  in  the  two  Locker 
Rooms,  and  pass  upstairs  to  their  recitations.  In  this  way,  most  of 
the  confusion  of  entering  is  confined  to  the  basement.  Of  all  the 
innovations,  this  basement  will  be  the  greatest  improvement  over 
what  we  have  now.  Never  again  will  it  be  the  sole  haunt  of  the 
janitor  and  the  peace-destroying  coal  man.  For  here  will  be  the 
gymnasium,  a  department  wholly  lacking  now.  This  will  occupy  a 
central  position,  and  will  have  a  full  equipment  of  athletic  appli¬ 
ances.  To  show  the  designer’s  wish  to  have  this  department  meet 
all  requirements,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  floor  was  lowered, 
through  solid  ledge,  four  feet  and  a  quarter  below  the  general  level 
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in  order  to  make  the  room  one  that  can  be  used  for  basket  ball. 
The  corridors  and  lunch  room  may  be  turned  into  temporary  gal¬ 
leries  by  the  use  of  sliding  windows.  On  this  floor  are  the  toilets 
and  boiler  room,  with  a  large  empty  space  for  ashes.  A  janitor’s 
room  has  been  added  under  the  main  entrance.  This  is  his  “den  ;  ” 
here  he  brings  all  packages  to  be  opened,  and  from  it  he  carries 
the  books  and  supplies  to  the  nearby  lift  which  runs  up  through 
the  whole  building.  In  his  room  is  a  private  telephone  which 
connects  with  every  room  in  the  school. 

From  time  immemorial,  each  succeeding  Junior  Class  has 
been  embarrassed  and  perplexed  by  the  lack  of  funds  to  carry  out 
successfully  the  event  of  their  year,  the  Junior  Reception.  This 
financial  embarrassment  will  be  left  in  the  old  High  School.  In 
the  new  one,  a  Junior  Committee  will  be  appointed  which  will  run 
the  small  kitchen  and  the  adjoining  lunchroom,  selling  delicacies  to 
its  victims.  Without  doubt,  the  Junior  treasury  will  soon  be  over¬ 
flowing,  and  it  is  proposed  to  devote  the  surplus  to  the  ever  needy 
Athletic  Association. 

On  the  first  floor,  directly  opposite  the  main  entrance,  is  the 
Reception  Room  for  visitors,  which  will  be  one  of  the  handsomest 
rooms  in  the  building.  Opening  from  it  on  either  side  are  the 
Teachers'  Room  and  the  Principal's  Room.  The  former  will  be 
furnished  similarly  to  the  one  at  the  Highland  School,  with  closets 
for  wraps,  a  desk,  and  other  conveniences.  The  Principal’s  Room 
will  contain  everything  necessary  for  a  combined  office  and  room, 
and  will  be  very  comfortable.  One  most  useful  invention,  common 
to  modern  high  schools,  but  unfamiliar  to  us,  is  the  Master  Clock  ; 
by  inserting  in  it  a  ribbon  punched  at  the  proper  intervals,  this 
clock  can  be  made  to  ring  automatically  all  bells  for  school  recita¬ 
tions  and  assemblies,  thus  doing  away  with  the  periods  of  some¬ 
what  varied  length  with  which  we  are  now  favored. 

There  are  five  class  rooms  on  this  first  floor,  each  of  which 
seats  fifty  students,  so  that  two  hundred  and  fifty  people  can  be 
gathered  together  on  one  floor  without  useless  running  up  and 
down  stairs.  Finally,  there  is  the  Library  with  books,  busts,  pic- 
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tures,  fireplace  and  window-seat.  Such  a  room  will  be  appreciated 
by  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  bunt  through  two  or  three 
class-rooms  for  a  reference  book.  Both  ends  of  the  corridor  have 
been  closed,  forming  two  small  rooms;  the  one  by  the  lift  will  be 
the  Book  Storage  Room,  the  other  is  the  School  Committee’s 
Office. 

On  the  second  floor,  the  largest  room  is  the  Assembly  Hall, 
which  seats  four  hundred  and  seventy-five.  The  Hall  contains  a 
stage,  supplied  with  footlights,  which  may  be  reached  from  an 
ante-room  on  either  side.  The  ceiling  of  this  central  part  is  raised 
three  feet  and  a  half  above  the  general  level,  making  a  correspond¬ 
ing  difference  in  the  floor  above.  There  are  four  class  rooms  on 
this  second  floor,  each  seating  fifty  students,  and  again  the  corri¬ 
dors  are  enclosed,  forming  two  extra  rooms.  The  one  over  the 
Book  Storage  Room  will  be  used  as  a  Consultation  Room  for 
individual  conferences;  the  other  is  a  spare  recitation  room,  seating 
about  twenty. 

The  third  and  last  floor  holds  all  the  scientific  and  commercial 
departments.  At  the  east  end  are  the  Bookkeeping  and  Chemistry 
Rooms.  The  former  is  furnished  with  an  improved  form  of  desk, 
called  by  some  one  “  a  roll-top  desk  without  the  roller  top.  ”  The 
Typewriting  Room  opens  from  the  Bookkeeping  Department.  But, 
perhaps,  the  Chemistry  and  Physics  Rooms  are  the  pride  of  the 
third  floor.  Each  is  the  product  of  a  long  series  of  observations 
and  experiments.  They  are  Lecture  and  Experiment  Rooms  com¬ 
bined.  One-half  of  the  Chemistry  Room  will  be  used  as  a  Lecture 
Room.  It  is  furnished  with  sliding  blackboards,  demonstration 
table  and  twenty-four  chairs  with  the  enlarged  arm  to  enable  the 
pupil  to  take  notes.  The  other  half  will  have  the  two  experiment 
tables.  Each  table  accommodates  twelve  pupils.  A  sink  runs  down 
the  middle  of  the  table,  and  over  it,  out  of  the  way,  the  chemicals  are 
set  on  a  glass  shelf,  which  is  supported  by  slender  rods  that  do  not 
hinder  the  work  of  the  pupil.  Each  table  is  eighteen  feet  long, 
thus  allowing  three  feet  for  each  pupil;  under  the  table  are  the 
closets,  six  large  ones  on  a  side,  which  are,  divided  so  that  each 
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student  has  a  compartment  of  his  own.  These  two  tables  will  hold 
and  provide  room  for  three  divisions  of  twenty-four  students. 
The  tables  are  piped  for  gas  and  water,  of  course.  From  this  main 
room,  there  opens  a  small  one  in  which  the  science  teacher  can  keep 
his  stores  of  chemical  supplies;  one  part  is  enclosed  as  a  dark 
room  to  develop  pictures  in. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  building  is  the  Physics  Room,  similar 
in  general  plan  to  the  Chemistry  Room.  There  are  the  lecture 
chairs,  demonstration  table,  and  sliding  blackboards ;  but  also  there 
is  a  shelf  which  runs  around  the  room,  with  water,  drip  basins,  and 
gas  at  regular  intervals.  The  new  arrangement  whereby  electricity 
may  be  used  in  the  class  room  during  the  day  time  will  be  a  help 
in  the  study  of  that  fluid.  As  the  Sub-master  will  be  the  Science 
teacher,  his  room  is  here,  also  a  small  work- shop. 

The  centre  of  this  floor  is  three  and  a  half  feet  above  the 
general  level,  so  the  Drawing  and  Biological  Rooms  are  higher 
than  the  others,  so  there  is  a  short  stairway  to  them.  The  Draw¬ 
ing  Room  is  on  the  north,  thus  giving  it  the  north  and  top  lights. 

In  closing,  I,  as  a  Senior,  wish  heartily  that  the  idea  of  the 
New  High  School  had  appealed  to  the  Town  Fathers  two  or  three 
years  ago  with  sufficient  force  to  enable  us,  too,  to  enter  this  build¬ 
ing  as  students  before  the  end  of  our  school  life.  We,  with  the 
Juniors  and  Sophomores,  are  having  two  years  of  school  on  half 
time  ;  but  we  do  not  have  the  reward  of  joining  them  as  Charter 
Members  of  the  New  Reading  High  School. 

Dean  Peabody,  Jr.,  ’06. 


THE  READING  HIGH  SCHOOL  AS  I  KNOW  IT 

The  High  School  as  I  know  it  is  outwardly  much  changed 
from  the  High  School  as  it  formerly  was. 

It  used  to  be  little  more  than  a  high  grade  grammar  school,  in 
which  four  distinct  classes  followed  in  successive  years  substantially 
the  same  programme,  limited  to  advanced  arithmetic,  elementary 
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algebra  and  geometry,  some  Latin,  less  Greek,  brief  experimental 
work  in  physics  (natural  philosophy,  we  called  it  then)  and  chemistry, 
and  some  slight  attention  to  English  grammar. 

The  classes  entered  large,  at  least,  for  the  time,  (my  own 
contained  21  members),  and  graduated  small,  (reduced  in  my  case  to 
five  or  six).  Occasionally,  the  boys  would  be  required  to  come 
forth  in  declamation — “Spartacus  to  the  Gladiators,”  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  the  girls  would  present  “compositions,”  on  more  or  less 
abstruse  or  unfamiliar  themes.  But  with  it  all  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  esprit  de  corps ,  a  sturdy  buckling  down  to  appointed  tasks  on  the 
part  of  those  who  persevered  until  the  end,  considerable  old 
fashioned  drill,  the  effect  of  which  was  not  lost,  not  much  affectation 
of  college  ways  or  college  athletics— indeed,  the  language  of  base 
ball  was  not  then  one  of  the  tongues  especially  taught,  and  a  certain 
juvenile  aspect  was  retained  until  the  last. 

Much  of  the  course  as  then  laid  out  is  now  taken  belowT  the 
high  school,  and  the  high  school  to-day  is  really  a  small  college 
giving,  in  its  various  courses  and  by  means  of  its  electives,  a  wider 
opportunity  than  was  given  in  many  of  the  actual  colleges  fifty 
years  ago.  There  is  now  a  copying  of  college  ways,  a  feeling  that 
with  entrance  to  the  high  school  the  atmosphere  has  changed,  we 
are  no  longer  merely  pupils,  certainly  no  longer  boys  and  girls,  we 
have  expanded  into  “men”  and  young  ladies. 

Indeed,  I  recently,  but  not  in  Reading,  heard  a  high-school  lad 
of  14  speak  of  hirpself  as  a  “second-year  man;”  and  are  we  not  all 
“juniors”  and  “sophomores,”  and  so  on,  instead  of  merely  boys  and 
girls  together,  as  in  the  old  days? 

Some  of  the  changes  were  inevitable,  I  suppose,  however  much 
we  who  remember  the  simpler  routine  of  long  ago  may  lament  its 
loss.  It  is  certainly  true  that  opportunity  has  widened.  It  is 
hardly  possible  that  the  members  of  the  school,  who  have  never 
known  it  other  than  as  it  is,  can  fully  appreciate  the  great  difference. 

But,  after  all,  the  essentials  have  not  changed.  The  really 
useful  thing  which  the  Reading  High  School  gave  to  its  graduates 
then  was  not  variety  of  information  but  development  of  power. 
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If  they  did  not  get  that  they  got  little.  And  development  of  power 
does  not  depend  on  the  multiplicity  of  subjects  taught  so  much  as 
on  the  right  exercise  of  the  mind. 

One  becomes  a  good  player  on  the  ball  field  by  actually  getting 
into  the  game,  not  by  reading  books  about  it  or  committing  its  rules 
to  memory;  and  one  acquires  mental  power  by  mental  exercise, 
upon  exactly  the  same  principle.  The  Reading  High  School,  as  I 
know  it,  has  always  aimed  to  give  its  pupils  just  that.  Its  graduates 
have  always  taken  high  rank  in  other  schools  which  they  have 
entered.  Its  standing  with  the  principals  of  such  schools  has 
always  been  high.  Its  boys  who  have  gone  into  life  have,  with 
unusually  few  exceptions,  done  well.  Its  chief  source  of  pride  even 
now,  is  not  in  its  broader  curriculum,  but  in  the  generally  high 
standing  of  its  graduates,  in  their  fulfilment  of  promise,  during  all 
the  years  that  have  passed. 

There  are  bigger  schools,  but,  as  I  know  it,  there  are  few  better, 
measured  by  results.  I  hope  every  pupil  feels  as  I  do  about  it ; 
feels,  for  example,  that  it  is  better  to  belong  to  the  Reading  High 
School  than  to  any  other ;  has,  in  fact,  the  spirit  of  the  Florentine 
in  the  story. 

“We  are  citizens  of  two  fair  cities,”  said  a  Florentine  to  a 
Genoese.  “Yes,”  responded  the  Genoese,  “And  if  I  was  not  of 
Genoa,  I  should  wish  to  be  a  Florentine.”  “And  I,”  returned  the 
Florentine,  “If  I  were  not  already  a  Florentine,  I  should  wish  to 

be” -  “A  Genoese,  no  doubt,”  said  the  native  of  Genoa.  “No,” 

was  the  reply,  “I  should  wish  to  be  a  Florentine.” 

Remember  this,  however.  No  matter  what  a  school  may  do  for 
its  pupils  there  are  certain  things  that  the  pupils  must  do  for  the 
school,  if  they  would  keep  it  always  at  the  front.  These  are : 

1.  To  display  real  manliness  or  womanliness,  not  the  mere 
affectation  of  these  qualities.  2.  Never  to  shirk.  8.  To  be  loyal 
to  the  traditions  of  the  school,  determined  to  transmit  them 
unbroken  to  the  classes  that  come  after,  and  always,  in  the  class 
room  as  in  athletics,  “to  play  the  game.  ” 

Horace  G.  Wadlin. 
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THE  ADVENTURES  OF  BOBBY 


Robert  Elbridge  Miller.  It  certainly  looked  impressive. 
Bobby  wrote  it  with  a  flourish  and  then  surveyed  the  results  com¬ 
placently.  But  the  trouble  was,  there  was  nothing  more  to  follow. 
It  was  a  composition,  you  see,  or  rather  it  should  have  been,  only 
somehow  genius  wouldn’t  burn  that  morning. 

Bobby  had  only  one  period  in  which  to  accomplish  the  impos¬ 
sible.  Bobby  was  a  Freshman  and  Freshmen  generally  do  leave 
disagreeable  things  till  the  study  period.  Last  night  there  had  been 
a  chance  but  now. 

Last  night  mother  had  said  gravely,  “Any  more  work,  Robert?” 
and  Bobby  had  hitched  around  in  his  chair  and  answered  cautiously, 
“No’ra — er — well,  only  a  comp,  and  I  can  do  that  in  the  study 
period,”  and  had  gone  back  to  the  adventures  of  Captain  Krook  and 
his  gallant  men  which  somehow  were  not  half  so  alluring  since 
mother’s  question.  And  mother  had  sighed  happily  and  been  so 
rejoiced  that  Robert  could  write  compositions  easily.  She  was  sure 
it  wasn’t  hereditary. 

And  now  behold  Robert  in  the  last  stages  of  desperation, 
watching  the  hands  of  the  clock  run  rapidly  up  to  the  time  of 
recitation.  Never  again  would  he  shirk  a  task.  No,  never,  he 
declared  to  himself,  and  then — the  bell  rang. 

Bobby  closed  his  lips  tightly  and  marched  off  to  recitation. 
The  recitation  in  which  the  composition  was  due.  He  had  heard 
of  leaving  one’s  fate  to  Providence,  but  Providence  seemed  very 
far  away  just  then,  and  the  English  teacher  very  near.  Besides, 
what  could  Providence  do  against  Miss  Folsom? 

When  the  class  had  come  to  order  Miss  Folsom  rose  from  her 
desk  and  walked  down  toward  the  front  seats.  Bobby  was  in  one 
of  those  seats.  (Bobby  was  always  obliged  to  sit  in  front,  out  of 
temptation’s  way.)  “The  themes  will  be  collected  the  last  of  the 
period,”  she  announced.  Bobby  never  winked,  but  his  mind  was 
very  busy. 
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Suddenly  William  Knox  snapped  an  elastic.  A  very  skillful 
shot.  It  landed  directly  on  Bobby’s  desk.  I  regret  to  add  that 
Bobby  snapped  it  back.  “Miller,  leave  the  class,”  was  the  edict,  for 
elastics  were  Miss  Folsom’s  abomination.  Bobby  went. 

He  sat  on  the  stairs  leading  down  to  the  corridor,  and  he  con¬ 
gratulated  himself.  It  had  all  happened  beautifully.  So  much 
accomplished,  he  could  dodge  Miss  Folsom  till  tomorrow.  Then 
the  theme  would  be  ready. 

Then  She  appeared.  She  was  a  Freshman,  too.  This  morning 
she  was  clad  in  a  bewitching  blue  sailor  suit.  Two  huge  blue 
bows  nodded  from  behind.  As  she  swished  up  the  stairs  she  gave 
Bobby  one  fleeting  glance  (even  a  Freshman  can  glance). 

“Hulloa,”  whispered  Bobby,  flushing.  “Hulloa,”  she  answered 
shyly.  “Gettin’  out  of  a  composition,”  he  explained  gleefully. 
“What?”  She  did  not  understand.  Bobby  gave  a  cautious  glance 
around  and  told  her  all.  “Oh,  Robbie  !  how  could  you?”  she  ex¬ 
claimed  in  horror.  She  was  a  good  little  girl.  Bobby  shut  one 
eye  and  blinked  at  her.  “I  think  that’s  shirky,”  she  announced,  and 
passed  on.  Bobby  whistled  softly. 

The  swish  of  a  blue  sailor  suit  was  gone,  but  Bobby  still  heard 
her  scornful  judgment  as  she  passed  him,  drawing  away  her  skirts 
daintily  from  contact  with  such  a  very  bad  boy.  For  half  an  hour 
Bobby  thought.  Then  the  bell  rang  and  he  was  free.  It  had  been 
the  last  period. 

She  was  just  putting  on  a  flower- wreathed  hat  when  Bobby 
came  tramping  down  stairs,  his  cap  under  his  arm.  She  turned  her 
back  to  him.  Bobby  was  in  despair.  For  half  a  second  he  hung 
on  one  foot,  eyeing  her  doubtfully,  but  she  was  oblivious  of  every¬ 
thing. 

William  Knox  was  coming  down  the  corridor.  William  Knox 
admired  her  quite  as  much  as  Bobby  did.  Bobby  acted  quickly. 
He  made  one  fierce  stride  to  reach  her.  Just  then  Miss  Folsom 
came  down  stairs.  But  Bobby  was  whisj^ering,  “If  I  tell,  will  you 
walk  home  with  me  so’s  we  can  talk  about  that  class  pin  committee?” 
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She  hesitated.  She,  too,  saw  William  Knox.  Then  she  said,  “Yes,” 
and  Bobby  started  after  Miss  Folsom. 

The  confession  took  only  a  minute.  After  all,  Miss  Folsom  was 
kind.  “Was  it  conscience?”  she  asked.  “No’m,”  said  Bobby,  “not 
’xactly.”  Then  he  looked  up.  “It  orter  been,”  he  said,  and  hurried 
away. 

Miss  Folsom  smiled.  “The  Eternal  Feminine,”  she  said,  as  he 
disappeared.  H.  Abbott,  ’06. 


GIRLS’  BASKET  BALL 

The  Girls’  Basket  Ball  Team  organized  for  the  season  with 
Violet  Robinson  as  Captain  and  Jennie  Parker  as  Manager. 
Profiting  by  the  experience  of  last  year,  when  the  team  was 
seriously  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  practice,  the  girls  deter¬ 
mined  to  get  an  early  start.  This  was  made  possible  through  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Brooks,  who  kindly  offered  the  use  of  a 
hall  for  practice. 

A  meeting  of  those  interested  was  called  in  September  and 
work  was  started  immediately.  Although  the  initial  meeting  was 
well  attended,  only  fourteen  candidates  reported  for  the  first 
practice,  and  that  number  has  since  been  reduced  to  eleven  through 
various  causes.  Not  desiring  to  interfere  with  any  other  branch 
of  athletics,  the  girls  have  been  careful  to  arrange  their  practice 
so  that  they  would  not  conflict  with  the  attendance  at  football 
games,  but  despite  these  frequent  interruptions  their  progress  has 
been  marked,  and  the  outlook  is  very  encouraging. 

They  consider  themselves  very  fortunate  in  having  secured  the 
services  of  Miss  Abbot  as  a  coach ;  Miss  Abbot  formerly  played  on 
Vassar,  and  has  brought  the  team  along  very  fast.  Everything 
points  to  a  very  successful  season. 

It  has  been  very  difficult  to  make  a  selection  from  such 
uniformly  promising  players  and  some  changes  will  probably  be 
made  before  the  end  of  the  season.  At  the  present  time  the  team 
is  made  up  as  follows : 

Violet  B.  Robinson,  rf.  Jessie  L.  Nichols,  If. 

Christine  O’Brien,  c.  Dorothy  Hodson,  asst.  c. 

Jennie  Parker,  rb.  Gertrude  Granfield,  lb. 

Elizabeth  Bachelder,  sub. 
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EDITORIAL 


Oh  ye  who  read  this  Pioneer 
Be  merciful  I  pray, 

And  think  how  we,  the  editors, 

Have  worked  both  night  and  day. 

We  know  some  parts  are  faulty 
But  others  view  with  pride, 

So  take  it,  read  it,  judge  it,  too, 

But  send  it  far  and  wide. 

And  when  at  last  the  old  High  School 
Has  yielded  up  its  rights 
And  all  the  Seniors  have  gone  out 
Like  other  shining  lights  ; 

And  when  you  read  (we  hope  you  will) 

Each  paper  launched  with  hopes  and  fears, 

Ah,  may  their  glory  all  outshine 

“  Those  ancient  ’06  Pioneers.  ” 

H.  Abbott,  ’06. 

In  previous  years  it  has  been  the  custom  to  publish  our 
“  Pioneer  ”  as  an  annual  at  Commencement  only  and  then  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Senior  class.  We  stand  ready  to  cope  with 
high  schools  twice  our  size  in  other  lines  and  undoubtedly  should 
have  more  to  represent  the  literary  work  of  the  school.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  this  year  we  are  endeavoring  to  publish  our  magazine  as  a 
quarterly. 

It  is  to  be  a  school  paper,  each  class  being  represented  on  the 
editorial  staff,  and  we  shall  strive  to  make  it  the  very  best  pro¬ 
duction  in  literary  style. 

We  wish  to  extend  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Richard 
Walsh,  ’03,  now  of  Harvard,  who  has  so  materially  aided  us  in 
our  work.  To  Mr.  Walsh  belongs  the  credit  of  starting  the 
Pioneer  on  this  broader  basis  and  the  aid  which  he  has  given  us  as 
editors  has  enabled  us  to  carry  out  our  plans,  as  we  hope,  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  school. 
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We,  the  management  of  the  Pioneer,  wish  to  express  our 
gratitude  to  the  merchants  of  Reading  who  have  so  kindly  sup¬ 
ported  our  paper  in  generously  complying  with  our  requests  for 
ads.  We  believe  that  in  no  town  could  there  exist  a  greater  spirit 
of  interest  than  has  been  manifested  by  our  merchants  of  Reading. 
Patronizing  a  school  paper  shows  public  spirit  and  interest  and  it 
is  public  spirited  merchants  who  are  most  popular  and  get  most 
trade.  We  hope  that  we  may  make  our  paper  such  a  success  that 
they  may  feel  that  the  aid  which  they  have  given  us  was  not  a  pure 
act  of  benevolence  but  one  founded  on  good  square  business 
principles. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  students.  There  is  one  way  in  which 
you  may  materially  and  directly  aid  us.  Patronize  the  merchants 
who  advertise  with  us  and  mention  the  Pioneer  so  that  they  may 
see  the  returns  from  their  ads.  and  desire  to  give  us  further 
patronage. 

Our  school  knew  in  Elsie  A.  Nichols,  ’07,  one  whose 
cheerful  spirit  had  endeared  her  to  us  all.  One  who  was  always 
faithful  in  the  performance  of  her  school  work ;  who  helped  us  all 
by  her  example.  Our  grief  at  her  death  was  best  shown  by  the 
hush  which  fell  over  the  school  when  we  learned  of  the  loss  of 
this  comrade — a  loss  which  was  most  felt  by  her  class  who  knew 
her  best.  While  the  depth  of  our  sorrow  cannot  be  readily 
expressed  we  are  grateful  for  the  tender  memory  of  this  loyal 
student  and  classmate  which  in  years  to  come  will  be  one  of  the 
strongest  recollections  of  our  school  life. 

The  School  Committee  should  most  certainly  be  congratulated 
on  their  good  fortune  in  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  Maxwell  as 
musical  instructor  for  the  coming  year.  Besides  being  an  excellent 
teacher,  his  genial  temperament  has  from  the  first  won  the  esteem 
of  the  pupils,  and  all  stand  ready  to  co-operate  with  him  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  school.  A  marked  enthusiasm  has  been 
inspired  in  our  school  chorus  by  his  energetic  leadership  and  it  is 
this  energy  that  we  are  looking  for  in  every  line  of  our  school  life. 
Mr.  Maxwell  knows  how  to  teach  and  what  is  more,  he  can  teach, 
as  is  indicated  by  the  few  lessons  which  we  have  enjoyed  with  him. 
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Two  new  features  of  the  musical  work  of  the  school  are  the 
boys’  and  girls’  glee  clubs  which  have  been  already  organized  and 
we  hope  in  the  near  future  that  the  public  may  judge  of  the  success 
in  this  line  at  our  annual  concert.  Mr.  Maxwell  is  also  endeavoring 
to  organize  a  school  orchestra  which  will  be  a  great  addition  to  the 
musical  interests  of  the  school,  provided  enough  instruments  can 
be  found  to  make  it  a  success.  On  the  whole,  the  way  in  which 
the  work  has  been  begun  this  year  promises  well  for  the  future. 

We,  as  editors,  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Wadlin,  our  well  known 
alumnus,  for  the  contribution  which  he  has  given  at  our  request. 
We  realize  that  his  time  is  greatly  in  demand  and  therefore  appre¬ 
ciate  the  more  the  aid  which  he  has  given  us. 

Too  much  emphasis  can  not  be  laid  upon  the  importance  of 
school  support  for  a  school  magazine.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
editors  to  carry  on  the  work  alone  and  make  it  a  success ;  they 
must  have  school  spirit  behind  them.  Every  member  of  the  school 
must  feel  an  interest  in  it  and  do  his  part  to  make  the  Pioneer  a 
paper  of  which  we  may  feel  proud.  Our  Pioneer  goes  out  as  an 
exchange  to  other  schools  to  represent  the  literary  work  which  the 
pupils  of  Reading  High  are  doing.  Hence  it  is  of  utmost  impor¬ 
tance  that  all  contributions  be  of  high  literary  standard.  Let  each 
one,  therefore,  do  his  best  to  submit  something  worthy  of  publica¬ 
tion  and  take  an  active  part  in  making  our  school  paper  a  success. 


Leonard  G.  Nichols,  ’04,  and  Raymond  B.  Parker,  ’04,  are 
representing  the  R.  H.  S.  at  Dartmouth. 

Guy  Cook,  ’04,  is  employed  in  the  American  Glue  Co. 

Gertrude  Oxley,  ’04,  and  Annie  Jenkins,  ’04,  are  attending 
Boston  University. 


,  Howard  Torrey,  ’04,  is  a  student  at  M.  I.  T. 

Helen  E.  Ruggles,  ’04,  is  stenographer  for  the  N.  E.  Poultry 
and  Egg  Co.,  Boston. 

Bertha  Parker,  ’04,  and  Fred  Turner  are  studying  in  the  Mass. 
College  of  Commerce. 

Anna  Boyd  has  a  position  as  stenographer  at  West  Derry. 

Pearl  Burgess,  ’04,  is  learning  the  grocery  business  at 
Atkinson’s  grocery  store. 

James  Fairchild,  ’04,  is  clerk  in  the  First  National  Bank. 

Edwin  Abbott,  ’04,  is  employed  in  the  National  Shawmut 
Bank  of  Boston. 

Carl  Sawyer,  ’04,  has  a  position  with  the  John  Hancock 
Insurance  Co.  of  Boston. 

Moses  Parker,  ’04,  is  filling  an  important  position  in  a  School 
Supply  Company  in  Boston. 

Alice  Wickens,  ’04,  is  employed  as  cashier  in  one  of  the 
large  restaurants  in  Boston. 

In  one  of  the  large  Insurance  Companies  of  Boston,  Maude 
Carter,  ’04,  may  be  seen  as  stenographer. 

Ruby  Oxley,  ’05,  is  employed  as  stenographer  with  Atkinson, 
Mentzer  &  Grover,  128  Boylston  st.,  Boston. 

Gouldie  Buckle  has  a  position  as  clerk  in  the  Congregational 
House,  Boston. 

The  R.  II.  S.  has  two  representatives  from  the  class  of  ’05  at 
Normal  Art  in  Elva  Claggett  and  Alice  Hunt. 

Four  of  last  year’s  class  have  returned  as  post-graduates — 
Sidney  Brown,  Raymond  Johnson,  Robert  Parker  and  Grace 
Gowing. 

W.  Franklin  Turner,  ’04,  is  doing  the  R.  H.  S.  proud  at  Mass. 
Agricultural  College,  Amherst. 

Bessie  Parker,  ’08,  after  completing  her  course  at  Salem 
Normal,  has  been  installed  as  teacher  at  the  Lowell  St.  School, 
Reading. 
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Geometry  Teacher :  “  Therefore  these  triangles  coincide.  ” 

Pupil  :  “  I  should  think  one  would  have  to  be  bigger  than 

the  other  to  go  inside.  ” 

English  Teacher:  “Iambus,  trochee,  anapest,  dactyl.  ” 

“  At  this  point  in  your  education  it  is  necessary  to  get  these 

four  feet  into  vour  head.  ” 

•/ 

FRESHMAN  GRINDS 

English  Teacher  :  “  What  is  mutability  ?  ” 

Pupil :  “  Oh,  it’s  some  kind  of  Life  Insurance.  ” 

English  Instructor :  “  What  is  a  sage  ?  ” 

Answer  :  “  Something  you  put  in  cheese.  ” 

Lost  —  a  memory.  Finder  please  return  to  desk. 

English  teacher :  “  Why  do  you  now  call  the  princess  more 
womanly?  ” 

Masculine  student :  “  Oh  her  ideas  are  all  broken  down.  ” 

“  Where  is  Columbus  buried?”  was  the  question. 

“  We-e-11,  he  was  in  Spain  quite  a  long  time  but  now  he’s  in 

Cuba.  ” 

Teacher  of  Physics  :  “  Where  is  the  centre  of  gravity  in  your 
body. ” 

Student,  glibly  :  “In  your  feet.”  (Might  it  not  depend  on 
the  size  of  the  feet.) 

Student  (translating  the  ACneid  :)  “And  I  threw  my  arms  about 
her  thrice  !  That’s  as  far  as  I  went,  professor.” 

Professor:  “  That’s  fare  nough,  sir,  sit  down.”  —  Exchange. 

History  Instructor :  “  Why  did  I  request  you  to  look  up 

about  the  Swedish  History?” 

Pupil:  “Well — I  s’pose  its  the  only  nation  we  haven’t 

looked  up  about.  ” 

Senior  English  Class  are  noted  for  their  reading.  One 
example  :  “  I  fear  my  conscience  will  not  count  my  freckles,” 

when  poor  Tennyson  only  said,  “  I  fear  my  conscience  will  not 
count  me  feckless.  ” 

How  touching!  One  student  declares  that  when  the  Princess 
saw  the  Prince  dying  she  melted. 

Physiological  researches  have  disclosed  the  fact  that  the 
glands  of  the  stomach  are  known  as  the  “  parotid  glands  back  of 
the  ears.  ” 
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By  the  old  white  painted  chapel  lookin’  southward  to  the  town 
There  the  R.  H.  S.  is  settin’  just  where  they  plumped  ’er  down. 

Oh  the  wind  is  in  the  maples  and  it  shakes  the  bird  house  too, 

But  the  building  stands  that  steady  that  you  ’arf  would  think  it  grew. 

Chorus. 

Oh  the  old  deserted  building  where  the  scuttling  mouses  play 
And  the  seats  go  down  like  thunder  if  you  even  look  their  way. 

From  nearly  every  winder  you  can  see  the  grave  yard  drear 
An’  if  you  peek  around  Room  1  you’ll  see  the  Lowell  keer. 

Oh  the  High  School  can’t  be  beat  for  view  and  place  of  situation 
And  in  the  cellar  is  a  furnace  that  would  heat  “ye  whole  creation.” 

Chorus. 

Oh  the  old  deserted  building  where  the  scuttling  mouses  play 
And  the  seats  go  down  like  thunder  if  you  even  look  their  way. 

W e’ve  got  a  nice  new  building 
But  you  cannot  see  it  yet. 

But  take  comfort  we  shall  have  it 
Though  poor  Readin’  is  in  debt. 

And  I’m  learning  ’ere  in  Readin’ 

What  the  other  classes  state 

There  ain’t  never  any  good  things  come 

Until  you  graduate. 

There  ain’t  never  any  good  things  come 
Not  on  your  invitation 
But  we  can  help  to  foot  the  bills 
For  the  coming  generation. 

Chorus. 

Oh  the  beautiful  new  High  School 
With  its  lucky  classes  gay 
Where  the  teachers  hear  a  whisper 
When  its  ’arf  a  mile  away. 
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Helen  R.  Abbott,  ’06. 
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Br.  3efc\>ll— fIDr.  1b$t>e. 

(school  edition.) 

“Who  is  this  Dr.  Jekyll?  What  is  he  like?  Where  is  he 
found?  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  him.” 

“Ah  !  but  you  have.  You’ve  met  him  on  the  street,  and  in  the 
stores,  you’ve  met  him  in  church  and  even  entertained  him  at 
your  home.  You  meet  him  everywhere.  One  of  the  strangest 
persons  ever  raised  is  this  double  personage,  one  of  the  best  and 
yet  the  worst.” 

Let  me  tell  you  about  Mr.  Hyde.  He  is  a  splendid,  manly 
fellow  of  the  best  of  tempers,  always  read}7  to  do  a  favor  for 
anyone.  He  plays  base-ball,  foot-ball,  basket-ball,  tennis,  and  is 
oftentimes  seen  among  the  fellows  wearing  an  “R.”  He’s  courageous 
and  honest ;  nothing  dishonest  goes  on  in  the  games  he  plays,  simply, 
because  he  will  not  stand  it.  He  will  dare  anything  simply  for  the 
fun  there  is  in  it.  He  is  a  man  through  and  through  and  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word.  Would  he  forge  a  check  or  for  that  matter 
would  he  sign  his  name  in  any  place  where  some  other  name 
belonged?  Well,  I  guess  not,  and  let  me  caution  you  not  to 
mention  such  a  thing  to  him  in  earnest;  it  would  not  be  wise  for 
your  own  feelings.  No  one  is  so  quick  as  he  to  condemn  that  which 
even  savors  of  dishonesty;  no  one  so  careful  of  his  personal  honor. 

He  would  never  be  discourteous  to  anyone,  not  even  to  a  man, 
much  less  to  a  young  lady. 

But  presto —  change  !  Our  fine  Mr.  Hyde  is  gone.  He  is  Dr. 
Jekyll  now — for  he  is  in  school.  His  code  of  morals  is  very 
different  from  that  of  Mr.  Hyde,  for  the  code  of  morals  of  the 
average  school-boy  and  girl  as  exhibited  in  school-life  is  one  of  the 
strangest  things  ever  produced. 

It  has  been  twisted  and  warped  from  the  original  code  as  have 
the  laws  which  the  trusts  use.  One  would  not  recognize  in  either 
the  original  source.  Dr.  Jekyll  will  do  anything  that  Mr.  Hyde 
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would  be  the  very  first  to  condemn.  Dr.  Jekyll  (i.  e.  Mr.  Hyde  in 
school)  is  among  the  worst  of  persons;  he  will  do  anything  that  is 
bad.  He  will  copy  paper  after  paper  of  another’s  work  and  thus 
pass  in  a  most  neatly  written  carefully  worded  article  or  a  perfect 
paper  in  Mathematics  with  his  own  name  signed.  He  has  accom¬ 
plished  the  day’s  work  satisfactorily  to  himself  if  not  to  others. 
Or  he  will,  without  the  slighest  compunctions,  bring  into  the  English 
class  a  paper  grammatically  correct,  full  of  well-worded  phrases, 
with  every  punctuation  mark  in  its  proper  place;  and  then  when 
written  work  is  called  for  in  class  he  will  pass  in  a  paper  of  the 
most  unreadable  English,  no  punctuation  marks,  no  well- worded 
phrases — and  still  he  seems  to  think  that  the  teacher  is  foolish 
enough  to  accept  such  papers  from  the  same  person.  Again  he 
will  behave  himself  if  the  teacher  is  what  is  called  “hard  on  the 
pupils,”  that  is  if  she  punishes  slight  offences.  But  if  the  teacher 
is  “easier”  and  more  inclined  to  be  lenient,  then  this  perfect  (?) 
gentleman  will  take  every  advantage  of  the  leniency  and  “cut  up.” 

Another  time  it  will  be  when  a  class  is  left  by  itself  for  a  while, 
when  no  one  is  in  the  room  to  preserve  order.  His  behavior  is  not, 
to  say  the  least,  what  it  ought  to  be.  It  seems  as  if  he  had  never 
heard  of  honor ;  as  if  he  had  not  the  slightest  idea  what  it  meant. 
And  it  makes  no  difference  whether  he  has  given  his  word  to 
behave  or  not.  In  fact  he  seems  to  hold  his  word  to  the  teacher 
as  of  no  more  value  than  a  churchman’s  word  to  a  heretic  in  the 
middle  ages,  as  something  to  be  broken  at  will.  He  does  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  tell  any  number  of  falsehoods. 

Now  watch  for  a  moment  the  behavior  of  the  Doctor  toward  a 
lady  who  happens  to  be  passing  by.  His  attitude  toward  her  is  only 
such  as  a  rowdy  would  take.  Still  he  is  safe  to  offer  it  because  the 
lady  has  no  one  near  to  resent  such  behavior  as  Mr.  Hyde  would 
resent  it  if  shown  to  a  sister  of  his. 

These  are  by  no  means  all  the  things  which  distinguish  the 
code  of  Dr.  Jekyll  from  that  of  Mr.  Hyde,  but  these  examples  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  disparity.  However,  it  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to 
say  that  the  code  of  Dr.  Jekyll  is  changing,  slowly,  perhaps,  but 
surely,  coming  back  to  that  of  Mr.  Hyde.  Soon  we  hope  to  place 
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Dr.  Jekyllon  a  par  with  Mr.  Hyde  and  to  set  before  the  world  a 
code  of  morals,  in  which  there  are  no  flaws,  which  is  better  than 
any  other  code  of  honor  because  used  in  all  circumstances.  Then 
Dr.  Jekyll  will  be  replaced  by  Mr.  Hyde  and  be  no  more. 

Edward  H.  Turner,  ’06. 


m  typewriter 

I  have  a  new  typ-eWriter, 

And  it  is  my  delight 
To  patter  on  it  gailY, 

And  write,  and  write  )  and  write  $ 
It  aidss  mE  in  my  labors9 

When  I)m  in  WorkiNG  vein  * 

It  makeS  A  GREat  improvEment^) 

I  write  So  veRY  plain 
It  oPerates  sosw  !FtlY$  * 

that  when  yOu  find  you’re  stuck ; ; 
and  CannuoT  AND  the  lettler 
just  6jab — and  trust  to  luck  6$? 

It’s  Easy — V7ry  eaSY — 

To  operRAte  it  tehn;;;?1^0 
Now  where  on  earth’s  that  colon  ? 
********* 

Give  me  my  ink  and  pen.  —  Ex. 
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a  Christmas  in  “  2Mrie  ” 

I  awoke  with  a  start.  “  Surely  some  enemy  was  bombarding 
our  pleasant  town,  ”  was  my  first  thought.  Then  it  dawned  upon 
me  that  the  noise,  although  loud,  was  not  heavy  enough  for  artil¬ 
lery,  and  I  remembered  being  told  a  few  days  before  that  “Christ¬ 
mas  time  is  always  laoud  and  noisy  here,  ”  so  that  I  decided  that 
the  celebration  had  begun  early. 

This  proved  to  be  the  case,  as  I  soon  saw  fire-crackers  and 
torpedoes  in  evidence  along  the  street ;  while  horns,  whistles  and 
shouting  were  mingled  in  a  confused  shriek.  The  whole  scene 
reminded  me  of  a  northern  Fourth  of  Julv.  This  continued  until 
the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  wdien  the  entire  populace  moved  by 
the  various  roads  and  paths  to  the  “  village  green,  ”  an  egg-shaped 
lot  of  grass  and  shrubbery  about  half  a  mile  in  circumference. 
Here  races  and  various  other  games  were  indulged  in,  the  winner 
in  each  case  having  the  privilege  of  passing  his  hat  among  the 
spectators  for  an  offering  in  lieu  of  a  prize !  The  most  amusing  of 
the  races  was  one  in  which  about  fifteen  contestants  chased  a 
greased  pig,  the  latter  to  be  the  prize  for  the  one  who  succeeded  in 
capturing  him  first.  The  poor  creature  looked  starved  to  death, 
though  that  was  but  natural,  as  he  was  a  “razor-back,”  but  he 
proved  that  he  was  a  good  racer,  for  he  evaded  his  pursuers  until 
he  reached  the  farther  end  of  the  green  and  then  disappeared  in  a 
thicket  of  Scotch  broom  and  young  magnolias,  in  which  he  could 
not  be  found,  fortunately  for  his  own  welfare. 

At  one  o’clock  the  townspeople  returned  to  their  cottages  and 
lodgings  for  dinner,  and  two  hours  later,  again  assembled  at  the 
Village  Hall,  where  a  Christmas  tree  was  given  to  the  negro  child¬ 
ren  of  the  surrounding  district.  This  proved  to  be  both  ludicrous 
and  interesting  for  the  witnesses  to  whom  it  was  all  strange.  Per¬ 
haps  what  gave  the  most  amusement  was  the  reading  of  the  names 
which  were  given  in  full  upon  the  labels  of  the  presents,  since 
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there  were  as  many  as  eight  and  even  ten  “  given  ”  names.  In 
return  for  the  kindness  of  the  villagers  in  giving  them  such  a  fes¬ 
tive  event,  the  colored  children  sang  some  of  their  native  melodies, 
weird  and  in  a  minor  key,  and  danced  u  buck  ”  and  “  clog  ”  dances 
to  perfection. 

In  the  evening  there  was  another  Christmas  tree  “  for  white 
people,  ”  as  the  bulletin  announced,  and  after  the  tree  had  been 
removed  and  the  seats  cleared  away,  some  old  native  fiddler  played 
for  dancing  until  midnight.  An  especial  favorite  among  the 
dances  was  the  genuine  “  Virginny  Reel,  ”  which  was  more  like  a 
minuet  of  a  hundred  years  ago  than  the  northern  production  called 
falsely  by  the  same  name.  When  I  finally  reached  home,  I 
decided  that  this  Christmas  day  had  been  the  most  interesting  I 
had  ever  spent.  Fletcher  N.  Robinson,  ’05. 


Sometbtng  <3reen 

The  Sophs  saw  something  green  ’tis  true, 
They  thought  it  was  the  Freshman  Class ; 
But  when  they  closer  to  it  drew 

They  found  it  was  a  looking  glass.  —  Ex. 
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£be  fl>n3e  ©rawing 

“  Mother,  they’re  going  to  give  a  prize  of  ten  dollars  to  the 
one  who  draws  the  best  pencil  sketch  of  the  Old  North  Church,” 
cried  Marcia  Hollis,  as  she  came  in  from  school  and  tossed  her 
books  down  on  the  table. 

“Who  are?”  asked  Mrs.  Hollis. 

“Why,  the  instructors  of  the  Purley  Art  School.  You  know 
that  pretty  old  church  all  covered  with  ivy,  don’t  you?  Well,  that’s 
the  one  we’re  going  to  draw.  ” 

“  Then  you  are  going  to  try,  are  you?” 

“  Yes,  and  we’re  to  hand  the  drawing  in  inside  of  two  weeks. 
They’ll  be  real  large  and  so  it  will  be  a  good  deal  of  work.  ” 

A  week  later  the  girls  were  gathered  in  the  school-room  dis¬ 
cussing  as  to  who  would  win  the  prize. 

“  Have  you  seen  Lena  Goodwin’s  drawing?”  asked  one  of  the 
girls. 

“  Lena  Goodwin !  ”  exclaimed  the  rest  in  a  chorus. 

“  Why,  yes,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  hers  the  other  day  as  I  was 
passing  by  her  desk  and  it’s  fine.  ” 

“O,  well,  she’s  poor.  She  isn’t  in  our  set  at  all,”  said  Marcia 
Hollis,  sneeringly,  with  a  toss  of  her  head.  “  I  don’t  believe 
they’d  give  the  prize  to  her.  ” 

The  girls  scattered,  and  Marcia,  arm  in  arm  with  her  friend, 
Ethel  Hoyt,  walked  slowly  down  the  aisle. 

“  I’d  just  like  to  see  Lena  Goodwin’s  drawing,  ”  said  Marcia, 
in  a  whisper. 

“  I  think  it  will  be  too  mean  for  anything  if  she  gets  the  prize, 
don’t  you  ?  ”  said  her  friend.  “  Still,  I  suppose  she  needs  it  more 
than  we  do.  ” 

“  Yes,  I  suppose  so,  ”  was  the  reply. 

Suddenly  Marcia  whispered,  “  Ethel,  do  you  suppose  that  we 
could  get  hold  of  her  drawing  and — and — why,  do  away  with  it  ?  ” 

“  Marcia  Hollis !  ” 
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“Well,  don’t  you  see  that  she’ll  get  the  prize  if  we  don’t  do 
something  ?  ”  with  a  little  wave  of  her  hand  towards  the  girl  in  the 
corner  who  was  bending  over  her  drawing,  wholly  innocent  of  the 
wrong  Marcia  meant  to  do  her. 

“  It  wouldn’t  be  right  at  all  to  take  her  drawing,  Marcia.  ” 

“ Ethel,  you  are  such  a  prude!  You  never  want  to  do  any¬ 
thing.  ” 

“  Well,  ”  said  Ethel  timidly,  “  anyway,  we  don’t  want  to  take 
it  now,  or  she’d  have  time  to  do  it  over  again.  You  see,  there’s  a 
week  yet  before  time  to  hand  them  in.” 

Everyone  said  that  Marcia  could  induce  Ethel  to  everything 
she  wushed  her  to  do.  The  reason  they  agreed  so  well  was  that  in 
the  end  Ethel  always  gave  in  to  the  stronger  will  of  her  friend. 

The  afternoon  before  the  eventful  day  when  the  prize  wras  to 
be  awarded,  Lena  Goodwin  took  home  her  precious  drawing,  as 
there  were  yet  a  few  finishing  touches  to  be  added.  When  the 
sketch  wTas  done  she  held  it  up  and  proudly  surveying  it,  felt  hope¬ 
ful  of  receiving  the  prize. 

Next  morning  she  took  the  drawing  to  school  and  laying  it 
down  with  her  books  in  the  corridor,  ran  upstairs.  A  moment 
later  when  she  came  down — Could  she  believe  her  eyes  !  Yes,  her 
drawing  was  gone! 


At  one  o’clock  all  the  scholars  were  assembled  in  the  main  hall 
for  the  presentation  exercises.  There  was  the  usual  hum  and  buzz 
of  conversation  while  the  judges  were  out  of  the  room,  but  as  they 
came  in,  the  noise  stopped,  and  all  waited  breathlessly  to  hear  the 
decision. 

The  principal  tapped  on  the  desk  and  announced  that  the  prize 
of  a  ten  dollar  gold  piece  was  to  be  awarded  to  the  young  lady 
whose  drawing  was  considered  by  the  judges  to  be  the  best,  and 
this  young  lady  was  Miss  Marcia  Hollis. 

Marcia  walked  slowly  up  to  the  platform,  received  her  prize, 
and  then  went  more  slowly  back  to  her  seat. 
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When,  after  the  girls  were  dismissed,  Marcia  walked  down  the 
corridor,  she  met  Miss  Lombard,  her  English  teacher,  for  whom  she 
had  great  respect. 

“  I  suppose,  Marcia,  ”  said  Miss  Lombard,  with  a  smile,  “  that 
you  are  to  be  congratulated.  ” 

“  Yes,  I  suppose  that” — 

Marcia’s  voice  trembled  and  she  felt  ashamed  beneath  the 
steady  gaze  of  her  teacher. 

“  How  can  I  tell  her,  ”  thought  Marcia,  “that  the  prize  doesn’t 
belong  to  me !  She’ll  hate  me,  I  know  she  will.  How  can  I  tell 
her !  ” 

“  O,  Miss  Lombard,  ”  she  began,  falteringly,  “  I — I — ” 

Miss  Lombard  took  her  gently  by  the  arm  and  said,  “  Come  in 
here,  Marcia.  Tell  me  what’s  the  trouble,  ”  as  she  led  Marcia  into 
the  office. 

Then  Marcia,  in  broken  sentences,  told  the  whole  story* 
When  she  had  finished  she  drew  a  long  breath  and  timidly  looked 
up  at  her  listener.  Miss  Lombard  seemed  grieved  and  thoughtful. 

“  Well,  Marcia,”  she  said  quietly,  “  I  should  apologize  to  Lena 
and  also  tell  Mr.  Rhodes  the  whole  affair.  ” 

“  O,  Miss  Lombard,  I  just  can't  tell  the  principal,  ”  exclaimed 
the  girl. 

But  together  they  went  into  Mr.  Rhodes’  private  office  and 
after  Marcia  told  what  she  had  done  Mr.  Rhodes  said,  kindly? 
“  Where  is  Miss  Goodwin’s  drawing,  Miss  Hollis?” 

“  I  have  it  at  home,  ”  replied  Marcia,  without  lifting  her  eyes 
from  the  floor.  “  And  it’s  a  great  deal  better  than  mine,  Mr. 
Rhodes.  ” 

Marcia  left  the  office  with  her  mind  fully  made  up  as  to  what 
course  she  should  take  in  settling  the  affair. 

She  brought  the  drawing  to  school  the  next  morning  and  took 
it  to  Mr.  Rhodes’  office. 

“Miss  Hollis,  ”  said  Mr.  Rhodes,  after  looking  the  drawing 
over  carefully,  “  I  think  as  you  do,  that  Miss  Goodwin’s  drawing 
surpasses  all  of  the  others.” 
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“  Yes,  by  far,  Mr.  Rhodes,  ”  said  Marcia.  “  Could  you — would 
you — announce  to  the  school  that  the  honor  belongs  to  Lena  in¬ 
stead  of  to  me  ?  ” 

“  I  shall  just  mention,  Miss  Hollis,  that  Miss  Goodwin’s  draw¬ 
ing  has  been  handed  in  and  is  so  very  much  better  than  any  of  the 
others  that  at  the  advice  of  all  concerned  the  prize  shall  be 
awarded  to  her.  ” 

As  Marcia  went  from  Mr.  Rhodes’  office  she  met  Lena  in  the 
corridor.  “  Lena,  ”  she  cried,  as  she  rushed  up  to  her,  “  have  they 
told  you  ?  ” 

Lena  nodded. 

“  What  do  you  think  of  me,  Lena?  Will  you  ever  like  me  or 
trust  me  ?  ” 

Lena  smiled  and  said,  “  Marcia,  when  they  told  me  about  it  I 
felt  angry  for  a  minute,  but  then  I  scolded  myself  for  letting  my 
temper  get  the  better  of  me.  Yes,  Marcia,  I  have  forgiven  you.” 

As  Marcia  turned  to  go  she  slipped  a  tiny  envelope  into  Lena’s 
hand. 

The  girl  looked  up  inquiringly. 

“  It’s  an  invitation  to  my  party,  ”  said  Marcia,  softly. 

Marion  E.  Walsh,  ’07. 
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“Coma’s  (KriUt>  3ourne^” 


In  the  woods  of  Maine  on  the  upper  Penobscot  there  lived  an 
Indian,  Toma  by  name.  His  home  was  nothing  but  an  old  lean-to 
on  the  banks  of  the  river.  In  the  early  spring  he  would  paddle 
down  the  river  to  the  summer  resorts,  sell  his  baskets  and  skins  and 
return  in  the  fall  with  his  small  earnings.  Toma  seldom  saw  anyone 
during  the  cold  winters,  except  when  he  went  to  the  village,  eight 
miles  away,  for  food.  It  was  his  custom  to  go  to  town  about  once 
a  week. 

By  the  middle  of  January  the  snow  had  piled  up  and  drifted 
pretty  well  and  the  road  to  the  village  had  just  been  broken  through. 
Toma  started  out  one  morning  for  the  village  and  was  lucky  to  get 
a  team  going  that  way.  He  had  several  friends  in  the  village  and 
was  urged  to  stay  till  afternoon. 

After  he  had  procured  his  food  he  started  for  home  by  a  short 
cut  which  he  frequently  used.  Now,  big  drifts  and  fallen  trees 
obstructed  his  passage.  When  he  reached  the  river  it  was  fast 
getting  dark  and  evidently  starting  in  for  a  good  blow.  The  Indian 
followed  the  river  a  short  way  and  then  struck  inland  again.  He 
heard  wolves  and  wild  cats  in  the  distance  but  thought  nothing  of 
it  except  that  if  they  came  near  he  had  no  weapon  with  which  to 
defend  himself.  Pretty  soon  a  wildcat  got  rather  bold  and  jumped 
into  the  path  in  front  of  Toma.  There  was  a  fallen  tree  across  the 
path  between  him  and  the  animal.  Toma  saw  his  chance.  With 
one  leap  he  was  beside  the  tree  and  in  another  was  under  it.  He 
saw  that  he  could  not  stay  there  long  so  he  began  forming  another 
plan  of  campaign.  He  crept  out  on  the  opposite  side  from  the 
wildcat  and  sprang  up  the  tree,  the  beast  after  him.  Toma  remem¬ 
bered  that  among  his  provisions  he  had  a  small  bottle  of  ammonia. 
Snatching  it  from  his  pocket  he  broke  off  the  neck  and  threw  it  in 
the  animal’s  face.  With  a  screech  of  pain  the  cat  leaped  from  the 
tree,  blinded.  Toma  carefully  and  cautiously  got  down,  avoided 
the  blind  animal  and  reached  home  safely  early  the  next  morning. 

- ’06. 
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Iblstorp  of  tbe  Class  of  1905 

When  the  editors  asked  several  Seniors  to  write  a  Class 
History,  the  compositions  came  in  even  more  slowly  than  money 
into  a  church  treasury — in  fact  none  came  in  at  all. 

“  Why,  what’s  the  trouble  ?  ”  we  inquired. 

No  one  could  answer  this  question  until  at  last  one  of  the 
bright  newcomers  took  his  turn.  After  wasting  numberless  quarts 
of  midnight  oil  in  searching  for  material  for  the  History,  he  con¬ 
fronted  us  with  this  appalling  statement,  the  truth  of  which  became 
apparent  to  all  who  had  attempted  the  task : — 

“  Well,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  the  Class  of  1905  has  no 
history  !  It  never  did  anything  worth  recording!  ” 

Under  these  conditions  one  may  readily  see  that  such  a  literary 
production  would  be  utterly  impossible. 

The  nearest  approach  to  anything  like  a  written  history  for 
our  class  might  be  found  in  the  diary  of  one  of  the  alumni,  who, 
during  the  years  when  she  attended  school,  faithfully  recorded 
upon  the  leaves  of  her  journal  every  school  day  from  January 
first  to  December  thirty-first  this  short  but  startling  phrase  ♦ 
“  Went  to  school  and  had  good  lessons.  ” 

[We  wonder  if  they  were  always  good.] 

Surely  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  and  fitting  to  our 
class  than  such  a  record.  Is  there  not  a  quotation  which  runs 
something  like  this  ? 

“  Fortunate  is  that  nation  which  has  no  history.  n 
If  that  sentiment  is  correct,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 

THE  CLASS  OF  1905 

HAS  INDEED  A 
UNIQUE 
RECORD  ! 


Clippings  jfrom  Cbe  Chronicle  in  1915 

Marion  F.  Buck,  Mt.  Holyoke’s  new  missionary  to  Japan,  will 
sail  for  her  field  in  the  latter  part  of  May.  She  sails  on  the  “Princess 
Valerie,”  of  which  Alice  Hunt  is  the  stewardess. 

The  elaborate  reproduction  of  Ralph  W.  Stone’s  latest  comic 
opera,  “The  Fashionable  Masqueraders,”  with  Agnes  Barrett  as 
“The  Honolulu  Maid,”  enters  upon  its  eighth  week  at  the  Colonial. 
For  the  wonderful  electrical  effects  of  this  opera,  the  public  is 
greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Thomas  Bond,  an  electrician  who  has 
attained  remarkable  distinction  in  his  line  of  work. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Domestic  Science  Class  will  be  held 
at  the  home  of  the  president,  Helen  A.  Francis,  81  Woburn  St., 
Monday,  at  2.30  p.  m. 

B.  Gouldie  Buckle,  Sec’y. 

Lester  K.  Pratt,  is  the  new  President  of  our  Civic  League, 
elected  at  its  last  meeting.  It  is  hoped  he  will  hire  Mr.  James 
Connelly  of  the  firm  of  Connelly  &  Brown,  who  keep  a  livery 
stable  and  do  all  sorts  of  odd  jobs,  to  have  the  barberry  bushes 
removed  from  the  Common  at  his  earliest  convenience. 

Mr.  Brown,  in  addition  to  his  connection  with  the  livery  busi¬ 
ness,  has  opened  a  restaurant  on  Tremont  Street,  Boston.  We 
hope  he  gets  enough  to  eat.  His  restaurant  is  well  patronized  by 
the  wealthy  merchants  of  Boston  and  Reading.  Brown  employs 
Inez  Nichols  as  cashier.  She  can  always  make  change  when  five 
cent  pieces  are  required. 

Laura  A.  Barr,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  Melrose  Hospital,  has 
taken  a  position  as  assistant  matron  in  that  institution. 

Loring  Wilcox  has  arranged  to  personally  conduct  the  R.  H. 
S.  Seniors,  1915,  to  Washington  during  their  spring  vacation. 

A  quartette  of  artistic  ’05  girls  have  cozily  established  them¬ 
selves  in  a  studio  in  59th  Street,  N.  Y.  From  that  studio  come 
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the  attractive  silver  designs  by  Lulu  Gould  and  the  miniatures  by 
Deborah  Nash.  There,  also,  Elva  Claggett  illustrates  our  finest 
books,  and  Lucia  Parker  continues  to  create  her  dashing  poster 
people.  The  fame  which  Elva  Claggett  has  received  for  her  beau¬ 
tiful  heads  and  figure  drawing  are  the  results  of  genius,  and  the 
fact  that  Mildred  Wood  is  her  model. 

Prof.  Lawrence  S.  Winchester,  inventor,  has  put  his  latest 
achievement  in  the  line  of  airships  on  exhibition.  There  is  a 
rumor  afloat  in  the  air,  that  he  soon  starts  for  Yellowstone  Park,  a 
journey  contemplated  by  himself  ever  since  the  question  arose  con¬ 
cerning  Washington  and  cheesecloth,  terms  synonymous  with 
graduation.  He  is  to  be  accompanied  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Hoffman, 
scientific  agriculturist,  who  is  to  make  a  study  of  the  condition  of 
the  wheat-producing  regions  of  the  United  States. 

A  select  dancing  class  came  together  for  the  first  lesson,  in 
Masonic  Hall,  last  Friday  evening.  In  the  balcony,  an  ’05  class¬ 
mate  remarked  that  the  voice  echoing  thro  the  hall  with  “regular — 
reverse — regular,  ”  was  the  same  one  that,  twelve  years  before, 
charmed  the  Caesar  class  with  the  melodious  chant  of  Latin  verbs. 
It  was  that  of  Genie  Danforth,  instructor  in  etiquette  and  dancing. 
Rose  E.  Stone  is  the  piano  accompanist  for  the  class. 

The  present  graduating  class  have  decided  to  have  their  pic¬ 
tures  taken  at  Parker’s  Studio,  Tremont  Street,  Boston.  Patrons 
may  be  quite  sure  of  obtaining  pleasant-looking  photographs,  be¬ 
cause  the  “  Buzzy  smile  ”  is  said  to  be  infectious. 

Ray  B.  Temple,  the  Railroad  King,  is  going  to  build  a  new 
elevated  road  thro  Reading.  He  does  this  mainly  to  accommodate 
his  many  friends  residing  in  town.  The  main  transfer  station  will 
be  located  at  the  corner  of  Woburn  and  Temple  Sts. 

News  comes  to  us  occasionally  of  Ray  Johnson  and  Walter 
Brennan.  They  are  employed  on  the  large  ranch  belonging  to 
Harry  Allen,  formerly  of  this  town,  and  are  considered  to  be  the 
most  expert  “broncho  busters”  in  the  State  of  Texas. 

Ruby  Oxley  has  recently  accepted  a  position  as  proof  reader 
for  the  Boston  Transcript. 
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Congratulations  to  Harold  Boardman — he  has  again  been 
elected  to  the  position  of  janitor  and  general  caretaker  of  the 
Meadow  Brook  Club  House  and  grounds.  He  has  filled  this  posi¬ 
tion  of  trust  and  responsibility,  to  the  satisfaction  of  everyone,  and 
unquestionably  deserves  his  re-election. 

Prof.  Elmer  Barrett,  ornithologist,  and  his  troupe  of  trained 
monkeys,  are  foremost  on  the  bill  at  Keith’s  this  week.  This 
feature  always  delights  the  children. 

From  the  “Alaskan  Independent :  ” — Mildred  Haley  and  Kellie 
Jones  have  recently  completed  their  tour  of  this  region.  After 
touring  British  Columbia  and  Oregon,  they  will  have  completed 
their  journey  round  the  world.  Up  to  the  present  date  they  have 
traveled  more  than  76,489  miles  47  yards  together  and^  expect  to 
do  some  more  still.  Florence  Lovejoy  is  their  “  chuff er.  ” 

Everywhere  we  go  we  see  advertisements  of  Heselton’s  Rub¬ 
ber  Heels,  Heselton’s  “  Alligator  Cement,”  and  Heselton’s  “Never- 
Stick  Glue.  ”  ’Tis  reported  that  he  has  become  rich  thro  the  sale 
of  his  inventions.  He  hails  from  Reading. 

May  Tucker  is  now  private  secretary  to  Fred  Herbolzheimer, 
president  of  the  Shawmut  Bank. 

Alice  Griffiths  is  at  present  teaching  a  Convent  school  in 
Alabama,  tho  she  intends  to  go  to  Mexico  soon. 

The  Commercial  Dept,  in  the  R.  H.  S.  is  considered  the  finest 
in  the  State.  This  fame  is  due  wholly  to  the  persistent  and  untir¬ 
ing  effort  of  the  supervisor,  Miss  Mary  Riley. 

Grace  E.  Hay  of  Andover,  formerly  of  Reading,  is  tutoring 
quite  a  few  of  the  Phillips  Academy  boys  in  English. 

Flora  Milbury’s  third  recital  by  her  advanced  pupils,  held  in 
Masonic  Hall,  Tuesday  evening,  was  well  attended  by  an  appre¬ 
ciative  audience. 

Sydna  Gill,  who  is  now  coaching  the  Lowell  girls  in  Basket 
Ball,  is  intending  to  return  to  Reading  and  take  charge  of  the  work 
in  the  R.  H.  S.  gymnasium. 
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Theresa  Wall  is  teaching  stenography  in  one  of  New  York’s 
large  High  schools. 

The  toddlers  in  Gladys  Nichols’  kindergarten  are  learning  fast. 
At  present  they  are  making  valentines.  Marjorie  Bond  is  assistant 
instructor  and  will  probably  teach  one  of  the  1st  grade  classes  in 
our  public  schools  before  long. 

Prof.  Robinson  of  Williams,  instructor  in  Greek,  Hebrew  and 
Sanskrit,  will  probably  accept  a  professorship  in  ancient  languages 
at  Harvard,  this  spring. 

Grace  Eaton  and  Mabel  McKay  have  a  very  successful  milli¬ 
nery  establishment  in  Salem,  Mass.,  and  do  quite  a  large  business. 

R.  W.  Stone,  on  a  recent  visit  to  San  Antonio,  Texas,  was 
surprised  to  meet  Wm.  O’Brien  at  the  Alamo.  Mr.  O’Brien  has 
been  spending  the  winter  there  for  his  health. 

Fanny  Ide,  formerly  of  Reading,  plays  Lady  Macbeth  at 
Hollis  Street  Theatre  this  week.  Her  rendering  of  the  part  is  said 
to  be  exquisite. 

Alice  Gould  has  gone  abroad  for  the  summer.  She  intends  to 
visit  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  before  her  return  next 
winter.  She  expects  to  be  joined  in  London  by  Agnes  Tucker, 
who  will  complete  the  journey  with  her. 


H  Composition  of  fifty  Jj)ears  ago 

The  following  composition  wras  written  by  a  Reading  boy  of 
High  School  age  no  less  than  half  a  century  ago  and  was  recently 
brought  to  light  among  “Grandma’s  Attic  Treasures.” 

TIME. 

How  fast  time  passes  away.  It  seems  not  but  a  little  while 
since  vacation.  How  soon  it  will  be  that  school  will  be  done. 
Then  some  of  us  will  part  perhaps  never  to  meet  again.  We 
should  improve  our  time  while  we  are  here  for  soon  our  schooldays 
will  be  past  and  gone.  Death  has  taken  one  of  our  schoolmates 
to  that  happy  land  above  never  to  return. 
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Balaam  an£>  II 

CHAPTER  I 

Who  among  my  admiring  readers,  mounted  on  an  old  family 
horse,  the  color  of  several  grades  of  streaky  mud,  with  an  innocent 
look  but  a  temper  which  from  long  usage  has  become  worn  out, 
variable,  and  at  times  decidedly  unpleasant ;  who,  I  say,  thus 
mounted,  has  ever  made  a  first  attempt  at  the  noble  art  of  horse¬ 
back  riding?  If  some  of  you  haven’t  I  must  make  it  my  duty  to 
state  the  feelings  and  aims  of  such  a  person  so  that  you  may  pity 
his  fallen  state. 

One  afternoon,  armed  with  a  copy  of  a  small  treatise  on 
“  Every  Boy  a  Horse-Back  Rider,”  (price  5c.)  and  a  suit  of  old 
clothes,  I  journeyed  to  the  stable  of  the  equine  partner  in  my  ex¬ 
periment.  After  a  thoughtful  and  prolonged  survey  of  the  animal 
I  attempted  to  soothe  him  by  some  hay  while  I  adjusted  that 
malicious  instrument,  the  saddle.  Things  went  swimmingly  till  it 
came  to  reaching  for  the  strap  under  his  stomach.  One  of  his  feet 
was  swinging  in  a  business-like  manner,  so  I  got  a  rake  and  fished 
up  the  strap.  As  soon  as  I  pulled  on  the  strap  Balaam  began  to 
dance  in  my  direction:  I  stopped  pulling.  Being  a  Yankee,  I  lit 
on  the  idea  of  getting  around  the  corner,  and  pulling  up  the  strap. 
I  had  won :  Balaam  could  not  get  at  me.  With  the  help  of  a 
friendly  chair  I  prepared  to  mount — Balaam  did  the  rest.  Some¬ 
how,  unaccountably  the  chair  was  upset,  a  water  pail  and  myself 
decorated  the  floor  in  close  companionship.  ******* 
(1^-  hours  interim). 

CHAPTER  II 

Balaam  and  I  were  going  at  a  funeral  pace  along  a  dusty, 
monotonous  road.  I  did  not  want  the  funeral  pace,  Balaam  did. 
Words,  shouts,  duckings  and  kicks,  still  the  funeral  pace.  Anoth¬ 
er  idea  struck  me.  At  the  same  rapid  rate  I  steered  him  into  a 
leafy  lane.  Balaam  ate;  without  dismounting  I  cut  a  good  stinging 
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switch.  Pulling  up  his  head  was  like  jerking  up  a  whole  water- 
pipe  system  single-handed,  but  after  accomplishing  it  we  perambu¬ 
lated  to  the  wider  road.  Whack !  Balaam  mildly  surprised ; 
Whack  ! !  Balaam  grows  interested  ;  whack  !  !  !  Balaam’s  whole 
frame  feels  a  thrill ;  WHACK !  !  !  !  !  Like  a  Pelee  victim  I  felt 
a  sudden,  unforeseen  heaving,  a  bursting  up  of  all  the  foundations, 
which  held  me  to  this  terrestrial  ball.  Balaam  and  I  parted.  I 
rose  to  higher  levels  of  action,  while  he  remained  in  this  sordid 
world  of  grass,  blackberry  vines  and  dust.  *  *  *  When  I 

landed,  Balaam  looked  as  if  he  had  been  accustomed  all  his  days 
to  seeing  the  clouds  rain  sprawling  boys. 

Balaam  and  I  went  home  using  the  indirect  method.  (Method  : 
reductio  ad  absurdum). 


CHAPTER  III 

The  other  morning  at  school  we  read  an  appropriate  sentiment 
which  I  heartily  endorse : 

“  An  horse  is  a  vain  thing  for  safety.  ” 

Dean  Peabody,  Jr.,  ’06. 
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fteacbers 


Mr.  Watkins 

He  is  wise  who  can  instruct  us  and  assist  us  in  the  business  of 
daily  virtuous  learning. 

Miss  Wier 

On  you,  my  lord,  with  anxious  fear  I  wait, 

And  from  your  judgment  must  expect  my  fate. 

Miss  Bourne 

We  must  never  assume  that  which  is  incapable  of  proof. 

Miss  Clapp 

The  flower  of  sweetest  smell  is  shy  and  lowly. 

Miss  English 

We  call  it  only  pretty  Alice’s  way. 

Miss  Currier 

A  face  with  gladness  overspread. 

Miss  Messer 

A  man’s  a  man  for  a’  that ! 

i 

Mr.  Keyes 

His  bark  is  worse  than  his  bite. 

Miss  Mandell 

The  magic  of  a  face. 

Miss  Richardson 

Say,  I  taught  thee. 

Mr.  Makechnie 

I  thank  you  for  your  voices ;  thank  you : 

Your  most  sweet  voices. 
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President  Ray  Temple 

Wise  men  say  nothing  in  dangerous  times. 


Vice  President  Mary  Riley,  Treasurer  Teresa  Wall 

We  must  laugh  before  we  are  happy,  for  fear  we  die  before 
we  laugh  at  all. 

Secretary  Ruby  Willis 

True  as  the  needle  to  the  pole, 

Or  as  the  dial  to  the  sun. 

Grace  Gowing 

And  her  face  so  fair 

Stirred  with  her  dream,  as  rose  leaves  with  the  air. 

* 

James  Connelly 

Fame  comes  only  when  deserved,  and  then  is  as  inevitable  as 
destiny,  for  it  is  destiny. 

Agnes  Barrett 

As  good  be  out  of  the  world  as  out  of  the  fashion. 

Mabel  MacKay 

Oh,  leave  the  gay  and  festive  scenes, 

The  halls  of  dazzling  light. 

Alice  Griffiths 

Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be. 

Grace  Hay 

The  mildest  manners  and  the  gentlest  heart. 
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Alice  Hunt 

But  genius  must  be  born,  and  never  can  be  taught. 
Walter  Brennan 

Now,  at  a  certain  time,  in  pleasant  mood, 

He  tried  the  luxury  of  being  good. 

Charles  Bruorton,  William  O’Brien 

Doing  good,  disinterested  good,  is  not  our  trade. 

Marion  Buck 

Whatever  anyone  does  or  says,  I  must  be  good. 

Roy  Hoffman 

Resolved  to  ruin  or  to  rule  the  State. 

Raymond  Johnson 

W e  are  two  travellers,  Brownie  and  I ;  Brownie’s  my  dog. 
Lawrence  Winchester 

The  self-educated  are  marked  by  stubborn  peculiarities. 

Fletcher  Robinson 

Whence  is  thy  learning?  Hath  thy  toil 
O’er  books  consum’d  the  midnight  oil  ? 

Elva  Claggett 

Fame  is  the  perfume  of  heroic  deeds. 

Thomas  Bond 

Health  and  cheerfulness  mutually  beget  each  other. 

Alice  Gould 

The  mildest  manners  with  the  bravest  mind. 

Marjorie  Bond 

The  face  the  index  of  a  feeling  mind. 

Flora  Milbury 

The  music  in  my  breast  I  love, 

Long  after  it  was  heard  no  more. 

Mildred  Haley 

I  have  a  heart  with  room  for  every  joy. 


Nellie  Jones 

Anything  but  history,  for  history  must  be  false. 

Lulu  Gould 

Sing  on,  sweet  thrush, 

Sing  on,  sweet  bird,  I  listen  to  thy  strain. 

Laura  Barr 

Oh,  keep  me  innocent,  make  others  great. 

Fred  Herbolzheimer 

A  little  nonsense  now  and  then 
Is  relished  by  the  wisest  men. 

Inez  Nichols 

All  we  ask  is  to  be  let  alone. 

Harry  Allen 

Your  name  is  great  in  mouths  of  wisest  censure. 
Lester  Pratt 

The  lofty  oak  from  a  small  acorn  grows. 
Deborah  Nash 

When  you  see  fair  hair  be  pitiful. 

Geneyra  Danforth 

Magnificent  spectacle  of  human  happiness. 

Fred  Gear 

Action  is  eloquence. 

Pauline  Foote 

What  due  offence  from  amorous  causes  springs, 
What  mighty  contests  rise  from  trivial  things. 

Gouldie  Buckle 

O  precious  evenings !  all  too  swiftly  sped ! 

Ruby  Oxley 

Bright — and  as  black  and  burning  as  a  coal. 
Rose  Stone 

The  mind,  the  music  breathing  from  her  face. 
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Harold  Boardman 

Human  face  divine. 

Florence  Lovejoy 

Be  true  to  your  word  and  your  work  and  your  friend. 

Helen  Francis 

Happy  am  I ;  from  care  I’m  free ! 

Why  aren’t  they  all  contented  like  me  ? 

Loring  Wilcox 

The  man  that  blushes  is  not  quite  a  brute. 

Sydney  Brown 

For  a  man  seldom  thinks  with  more  earnestness  of  anything 
than  he  does  of  his  dinner. 

Agnes  Tucker,  May  Tucker 
Like — but  oh  !  how  different. 

Ralph  Stone 

I  am  Sir  Oracle 

And  when  I  ope  my  lips  let  no  dog  bark ! 

Lucia  Parker,  Sydna  Gill 

Great  souls  by  instinct  to  each  other  turn, 

Demand  alliance,  and  in  friendship  burn. 

Elmer  Barrett 

Thought  once  awakened  does  not  again  slumber. 

Mildred  Wood 

Sometimes  from  her  eyes  I  did  receive  fair  speechless  messages. 
Albert  Heselton 

Wisely  and  slow ;  they  stumble  that  run  fast. 

Grace  Eaton 

A  cheerful  look  makes  a  dish  a  feast. 

Gladys  Nichols 

Our  thoughts  and  our  conduct  are  our  own. 

Robert  Parker 

Short  and  sweet. 

Fannie  Ide 

The  spirit  of  a  youth  that  means  to  be  of  note,  begins  betimes. 
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Btbletics 


Ube  athletic  association 

The  R.  H.  S.  Athletic  Association  was  organized  in  the  fall  of 
1902,  and  for  the  past  three  years  has  had  control  of  the  athletic 
interests  of  the  school.  The  Board  of  Directors,  composed  of 
members  of  the  school,  two  graduates,  and  the  school  officials,  reg¬ 
ulates  all  business.  Such  an  association  is  of  great  benefit  to  a 
school,  for  it  makes  the  school  itself  responsible  for  all  teams  which 
play  under  the  name  of  R.  H.  S.  teams,  and  by  caring  for  the 
athletic  interests  makes  the  students  more  loyal  to  their  school. 
The  present  officers  are  : 

President,  James  Connelly,  ’05. 

Vice  President,  Edward  Barstow,  ’06. 

Secretary,  Ruby  Willis,  ’05. 

Treasurer,  Sub-Master  W.  W.  Keyes. 

football 

When  the  football  season  of  1904  opened,  the  prospects  of 
putting  a  strong  team  in  the  field  were  rather  doubtful.  The  grad¬ 
uation  of  the  ’04  class  took  away  seven  of  the  veterans.  James 
H.  Connelly  was  elected  Captain,  and  Harold  H.  Boardman  was 
chosen  Manager.  “  Sam  ”  Nowell  was  the  choice  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  to  fill  the  position  of  Coach  and  deserves  much  praise 
for  the  good  work  that  he  accomplished.  The  umpiring  was  in 
most  cases  entirely  satisfactory,  but  the  games  with  Wakefield  were 
exceptions  in  that  respect.  At  Wakefield  the  score  stood  6-5  in 
favor  of  Reading,  but  the  umpire  did  not  think  that  the  prospects 
looked  well,  so  he  favored  Wakefield  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to 
win  out  11-6.  In  the  return  game  he  attempted  the  same  thing 
but  the  Reading  players  refused  to  abide  by  his  decisions  and  the 
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game  was  called  off.  At  the  end  of  the  season  Augustine  Cum¬ 
mings  was  elected  Captain  for  1905.  The  interest  in  the  game 
proved  so  great  that  a  second  team  was  formed  and  the  work  of 
this  team  deserves  no  little  credit. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  among  the  Directors  of  the 
R.  H.  S.  A.  A.  about  purchasing  sweaters  for  the  team.  At  last, 
however,  the  matter  was  left  to  the  judgment  of  a  committee  com¬ 
posed  of  the  Captain,  Manager  and  Coach  of  the  football  team 
and  the  Master  of  the  High  School.  This  committee  soon  decided 
to  purchase  sweaters  for  the  whole  fifteen  players. 

The  following  men  were  awarded  “  R’s  ”  in  foot  ball : 


Class  of  1905: 

James  H.  Connelly 
Lester  Pratt 
Sidney  F.  Brown 
Loring  F.  Wilcox 
Thos.  Bond 
Robert  E.  Parker 

Class  of  1907  : 

Percy  Horrocks 
Malcolm  Buck 

Post  Graduate  : 


Class  of  1906: 

Augustine  Cummings 
R.  Scott  Burgess 
Chester  Jenkins 
E.  Harrison  Turner 
Dean  Peabody 

Class  of  1908 : 

Charles  Cullinane 

Carl  B.  Sawyer 


FOOTBALL  RESULTS 


W  oburn 

0 

R,  H.  S. 

10 

Won 

Wakefield 

11 

a 

6 

Lost 

Wakefield 

0 

a 

0 

Tie 

No.  Andover 

0 

a 

0 

Tie 

No.  Andover 

6 

« 

6 

Tie 

Stoneham 

0 

u 

0 

Tie 

Stoneham 

19 

u 

5 

Lost 

Methuen 

0 

u 

16 

Won 
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Base  Ball 

Owing  to  the  loss  of  the  players  in  the  ’04  class,  the  outlook 
for  the  Base  Ball  Team  was  not  as  bright  as  it  might  have  been 
and  the  schedule  of  games  presented  by  Manager  Lester  Pratt 
looked  formidable.  However,  the  boys  took  hold  of  the  work  with 
a  will  that  bid  fair  to  overcome  many  serious  obstacles  and  after 
considerable  practice  under  Capt.  Edward  Barstow,  the  team  pre¬ 
sented  itself  for  its  first  game.  This  proved  to  be  a  victory  for  the 
Heading  boys  and  served  greatly  to  “  cheer  their  drooping  spirits.  ” 
At  Stoneham,  the  team  lost  the  first  league  game  toward  the  last 
of  April.  To  any  observer  it  would  be  readily  seen  that  the 
umpiring  was  decidedly  unfair  and  under  such  adverse  circum¬ 
stances  the  Heading  team  could  not  hope  to  win.  We  must  admit, 
however,  that  such  a  defeat  was  far  better  than  an  ill-gotten 
victory. 

SCHEDULE 


April  11 

.  Methuen 

.  Reading 

April  1 3 

.  No.  Andover  . 

.  Reading 

April  15 

.  Arlington 

Reading 

April  1 9 

.  Lynn  High 

.  Reading 

April  22 

.  Winchester 

.  Reading 

April  26 

.  Mitchells 

.  Billerica 

April  29 

Stoneham* 

Stoneham 

May  2 

.  Andover* 

.  Reading 

May  5 

Chelsea 

.  Chelsea 

May  9 

.  Woburn* 

.  Reading 

May  13 

.  Saugus* 

.  Saugus 

May  1 6 

.  Arlington 

.  Arlington 

May  20 

.  Winchester 

.  Winchester 

May  24 

.  Stoneham* 
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.  Reading 

May  26 
May  31 
June  2 
June  6 
June  9 
June  13 
June  15 
June  20 

*League  games 


Methuen 

Burdett 

Boston  College  Freshmen 
W oburn* 

No.  Andover 
Saugus* 

Andover* 

Chelsea 


Methuen 

Reading 

Reading 

Woburn 

N.  Andover 

Reading 

Andover 

Reading 


Basket  Ball 

It  was  with  some  misgivings,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the 
Directors  of  the  Athletic  Association  voted  to  purchase  a  basket 
ball  for  the  use  of  a  team.  Would  a  basket  ball  team  bring  the 
Association  too  heavily  into  debt?  That  was  the  perplexing  ques¬ 
tion.  Manager  James  H.  Connelly  was  fortunate,  however,  in  pro¬ 
curing  Lyceum  Hall  at  a  low  figure  for  the  use  of  the  team  for  the 
games  as  well  as  for  practice.  Captain  Percy  Horrocks  and  his 
men  played  a  good  game  but  still  the  team  was  continually  running 
into  debt  until  the  girls  took  an  interest  in  the  game  and  formed  a 
team  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Lucia  Parker.  From  that  time 
on  the  finances  of  the  team  “  took  a  boom.  ”  The  games  were  so 
crowded  with  on-lookers  that  it  reminded  one  of  the  multitude  at 
the  Fair  grounds  waiting  for  the  balloon  to  go  up.  Despite  the 
fears  of  the  Association  it  became  apparent  at  the  close  of  the  sea¬ 
son  that  this  branch  of  athletics  had  not  only  afforded  much  pleas¬ 
ure  to  players  and  to  spectators  alike,  but  had  also  proved  entirely 
self-supporting,  a  condition  very  satisfactory  to  those  most  inter¬ 
ested. 
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Teacher:  “What  prophecy  was  made  regarding  the  length 
of  the  Civil  War?” 

Bright  Pupil :  “  Someone  said  it  would  last  an  hour,  but  it 

did  last  an  hour  and  five  minutes?” 

“Where  was  Moses  when  the  light  went  out?  ” 

In  the  Freshman  Class. 

“Their  circles  ran  in  different  spheres.”  —  Junior  English 
Essay. 

“The  War  of  1812  consisted  mainly  of  naval  battles  fought 
on  the  ocean.  ”  —  From  a  Hist.  Exam. 

H.,  ’05  (reading  “Princess”) 

“  That  morning  in  the  presence  room  I  stood 
With  Cereal  and  with  Florian,  my  two  friends.  ” 

Heard  at  the  Junior  Rhetoricals :  —  “  Now,  you  fellows,  clap 
like  thunder  next  time  :  we’ve  got  lots  of  peanuts  to  crack.  ” 

From  the  Senior  English  : 

Teacher  (reading)  “Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be 
swallowed.”  “Now,  W.,  what  books,  should  you  say,  are  to  be 
tasted  ?  ” 

W.  “  Fiction.  ” 

Teacher  (misunderstanding)  “That’s  good;  the  Dictionary. 
I  didn’t  suppose  you  would  think  of  that.  ” 

One  of  the  Seniors  describes  Macaulay’s  literary  style  as 
“  very  ferocious.  ” 
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At  a  Senior  Class  meeting  :  “  I  move  that  the  Class  Proph¬ 

ecy  be  not  given  at  graduation.  ” 

English  Teacher:  “  Why,  I  like  to  read  fiction  myself.  ” 

S.  (in  a  loud  voice)  “It  doesn’t  do  you  any  good.  ” 

The  School  Committee  is  thinking  seriously  of  adopting  next 
year  a  new  Solid  Geometry  by  Prof.  L.  S.  Winchester,  L.L.  D., 
P.  D.  Q.,  D.  M.,  F.  L.  This  book  has  the  same  propositions  as 
any  other  text  book,  the  characteristic  features  being  the  demon¬ 
strations.  These  are  exceedingly  complex  and  round-about,  so 
much  so,  that  nobody  but  the  author  can  follow  them.  There  is 
also  another  book  out  by  the  same  author  entitled  “  Things  I  Don’t 
Know”  —  a  very  dainty  little  booklet,  consisting  of  four  pages, 
printed  on  one  side  of  the  paper.  Price  $1.00. 

According  to  a  certain  member  of  the  Junior  Latin  Class,  the 
morals  of  the  Roman  senators  were  to  be  doubted,  for  she  emphat¬ 
ically  translates  that  on  a  certain  occasion  “  The  Roman  Senate 
was  full.  ” 

A  Few  Senior  Translations  : 

He  took  his  knife  and  fork. 

Er  nahm  sein  “  Messer  und  Mandell.  ” 

Spricht  mit  von  Thyranen  erstickten  stimme. 

He  speaks  with  a  gentle  voice  full  of  tears. 

Ich  bin’s. 

I  am  “  it.  ” 

*  *  *  sterben  ist  nichts 

Doch  leben  und  nicht  sehen  ; 

Das  ist  ein  Ungluck. 

*  *  *  To  die  is  nothing 

But  to  live  and  not  sit  down  ; 

That  is  a  misfortune. 

Les  peuple  vaincus. — The  vanished  people. 

Mir  fehlt  der  arm. 

My  arm  goes  away  from  me. 
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Familiar  Phrases  : 

“  Study  your  parts  silently  while  we  play  to  you.  ” 

“  Amazing  to  say  the  least.  ” 

“  For  a’  that  and  a’  that.  ” 

<£  You  must  come  into  the  room  in  a  more  dignified  manner.  ” 

“  Rapidly,  rapidly.  ” 

“  That  will  be  all  right.  ” 

“  Boys,  quietly — more  quietly.  ” 

“  Trip  along,  girls,  trip  along.  ” 

“  As  a  rule.  ” 

Was  Hamlet  thinking  of  his  algebra  lesson  when  he  uttered 
that  immortal  phrase,  “2b  or  not  2b  ?  ” 

“  In  honor  of  Jefferson’s  inauguration  a  dinner  was  eaten  in 
every  important  place.  ”  (Evidently  a  rare  happening).  B.,  ’05. 

One  of  the  History  Class  informs  us  that  one  of  the  greatest 
American  commanders  was  Sir  Isaac  Hull.  The  old  gentleman 
would  rise  in  his  grave  if  he  heard  that. 

They  were  fighting  gallantly  when  blood  ensued. 

Burr  challenged  Hamilton  to  make  a  fuel. 

From  a  History  paper. 

J, ’05  (Discussing  Expatriation  and  Naturalization)  “Every 
citizen  holds  a  right  to  expatiate  himself.  ” 

Some  jealous  ones  hint  that  when  the  “  college-men  ”  “  go  up  ” 
for  exams,  they  will  come  down  with  considerably  more  velocity. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  teachers  have  petitioned  the  town  to 
keep  the  fire  alarm  going  continuously  during  school  hours.  They 
say  that  it  will  keep  quiet  in  the  class  rooms  when  all  else  fails. 

T — rn — r - B — st — w.  “  The  long  and  the  short  of  it.  ” 

Teacher  in  Physics :  “  And  now,  B.,  what  other  kind  of  an 

electric  cell  can  you  think  of  ?  ” 

B.  (thinking  of  base  ball)  “  Lachance.  ” 
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Advice  to  Sophomores:  Get  your  accident  policy  out  before 
you  take  Chemistry  next  year. 

Senior  (reading) 

u  Auld  Ayr,  wham  n’e’er  a  town  surpasses 
For  honest  men  and  bony  (bonnie)  lasses.” 

From  the  Physics  Class:  “Weight  is  the  unit  of  volume.” 

It  looks  as  if  a  certain  member  of  the  Senior  Class  needs 
instruction  in  simple  arithmetic  for  she  asked  in  class  twice  one 
day  how  to  read  £11,459. 


(Solbsmitb’s  IReason 

One  Oliver  Goldsmith  was  asked  out  to  dine, 

But  the  unfortunate  fellow  was  not  there  on  time. 

His  friend,  on  inquiring  where  Goldsmith  could  be, 

Came  to  his  room,  and  what  did  he  see 

But  Oliver  Goldsmith,  with  his  pock-marked  head, 

Calmly  reposing  in  his  feather  bed. 

The  reason  of  this,  was  a  case  of  need, 

For  Oliver  had  done  a  generous  deed. 

His  clothes  from  his  bed,  and  e’en  from  his  back, 

Had  been  given  to  one,  who  those  things  did  lack. 

In  the  middle  of  night,  when  Goldsmith  did  wake, 

He  found  himself  in  a  very  cold  state. 

So  seizing  the  scissor,  he  cut  open  the  bed, 

And  jumped  into  the  feathers  up  to  his  head. 

Elsie  A.  Nichols,  ’07. 
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Owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  school  this  winter  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  institute  a  fire  drill.  Accordingly,  one 
morning,  when  the  mercury  was  hovering  about  the  zero  point, 
we  were  informed  that  at  any  time  we  might  expect  to  hear  four 
long  rings,  the  fire  signal.  At  that  instant  we  were  to  vacate  the 
building  by  carefully  designated  exits.  All  day  long  we  wraited. 
At  last  the  expected  signal  came.  What  a  commotion  !  Books 
flying  in  all  directions.  Boys  and  girls  alike  tumbling  over 
themselves  to  get  outdoors.  Alas!  Alas!  Too  much  haste  had 
its  reward,  for  the  first  ones  out  were  obliged  to  stand  ankle  deep 
in  the  snow  and  with  chattering  teeth  watch  their  more  moderate 
comrades  leave  the  building.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  a  few 
of  the  ‘'first  out”  did  not  profit  by  their  experience  and  next  time 
“make  haste  slowly.” 

The  crowded  condition  of  the  R.  H.  S.  this  year  made  it 
necessary  to  adopt  the  two-session  plan.  This  arrangement  allows 
only  thirty-five  minute  recitation  periods  which  makes  it  almost 
impossible  to  accomplish  the  required  amount  of  work.  The 
short  recitation  periods  seem  bad  enough  from  the  teachers’ 
standpoint,  but  the  study  periods  are  likewise  cut  short,  which  is  a 
source  of  grief  to  many  pupils. 
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Judging  by  the  looks  of  things,  Purdy,  the  class  photographer, 
“struck  it  rich”  this  year. 

•J 

On  Candlemas  Day,  Feb.  2,  it  was  officially  announced  that  of 
the  two-score  and  fifteen  members  of  the  graduating  class  there 
was  not  a  single  pupil  whose  rank  for  the  whole  four  years’  course 
fell  below  75  per  cent.,  while  all  but  five  stood  as  high  as  80  per 
cent.  Can  you  beat  that,  Juniors? 

This  editor’s  job  is  no  “snap.” 

The  artistic  cover  design  of  this  number  of  the  Pioneer  is  the 
work  of  Alice  E.  Hunt,  ’05,  and  shows  the  truth  of  the  old  saying 
that  “the  cover  is  half  the  paper.”  The  cuts  at  the  heads  of  the 
various  departments  form  a  new  feature  of  the  paper  and  for  them 
we  are  indebted  to  the  same  artist. 

It  is  expected  that  at  least  ten  of  the  Class  of  1905  will  enter 
higher  institutions  after  leaving  the  R.  H.  S. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Thomas  Bond 
Ray  B.  Temple 
Lawrence  S.  Winchester 

Harvard. 

Fletcher  N.  Robinson 
Loring  F.  Wilcox  * 

Dartmouth. 

Sydney  F.  Brown 
Robert  E.  Parker 

Tufts. 

Ralph  W.  Stone 

Wellesley. 

Ruby  Willis 

Mt.  Holyoke. 

Marion  F.  Buck 

*  Wilcox’s  latest  plan  is  to  enter  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  at  Harvard.  He  has  been  considering  Dartmouth,  Yale, 
Princeton,  Brown  University,  and  Cornell  .  .  .  Poor  fellow,  it 
must  be  hard  to  decide ! 
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During  the  past  year  a  series  of  public  exercises  or  rhetoricals 
have  been  given  by  the  different  classes.  “The  Presentation  of 
Original  Themes”  was  the  name  applied  to  them.  It  was  aimed  to 
show  by  these  the  every-day  work  of  the  classes,  particularly  in 
English.  Proceeds  of  these  entertainments  are  to  be  devoted  to 
the  purchase  of  much-needed  reference  books  for  the  school. 
Such  exercises,  besides  giving  the  general  public  an  idea  of  the 
work  done  in  the  High  School,  are  much  to  be  commended  for  the 
practice  they  give  students  in  public  speaking,  something  which 
everyone  in  these  days  should  know  how  to  do  without 
embarrassment. 

And  now  we  have  finished  our  work  as  editors.  Have  we 
enjoyed  our  labors?  Well,  there  are  other  things  which  we  have 
enjoyed  more.  But  we  wish  to  thank  all  those  who  have  helped 
us  in  any  way  and  to  anyone  who  thinks  he  can  do  better,  we  are 
only  too  glad  to  give  the  opportunity. — Farewell. 
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The  editors  conceived  the  idea  that  a  few  lines  from  a  limited 
number  of  the  alumni  would  be  an  interesting  feature  of  this  paper 
and  extend  their  thanks  to  Mr.  W.  S.  Parker,  who  has  kindly  sent 
the  following. 

The  Editors  of  the  “Pioneer” — Dear  Friends: 

In  response  to  your  invitation  to  write  a  few  lines  for  the 
“Pioneer”  on  the  subject  of  “advice  to  young  men,”  I  would  say 
that  I  am  in  the  condition  of  the  man  who  said  that  he  could  give 
advice  to  twenty  men  better  than  he  could  be  one  of  the  twenty  to 
follow  his  own  teaching. 

First  as  encouragement,  I  would  suggest  that  there  never  was 
a  better  chance  in  the  United  States  for  strong  young  men  than 
there  is  today.  Of  course,  we  must  all  realize  that  more  is 
expected  and  required  of  the  educated  young  man  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  the  world ;  on  the  other  hand  no  greater 
opportunities  were  ever  offered  to  young  men  to  fit  themselves 
thoroughly  and  practically  than  are  offered  on  every  hand  in  our 
country. 

The  most  important  thing  that  a  young  man  should  possess  at 
the  very  start,  and  it  should  continue  to  be  his  possession  through 
life,  should  be  a  high  ideal  of  what  constitutes  a  successful  life, 
“Not  failure,  but  low  aim  is  crime.”  If  a  young  man  is  imbued 
with  a  strong  desire,  a  higher  purpose  to  be  of  service  to  his 
fellowmen  and  to  make  the  most  of  himself  in  order  that  he  may 
be  of  the  greatest  service  in  his  day  and  generation,  his  life  is  sure 
to  have  the  elements  of  success  in  it.  He  should  never  forget,  that 
only  by  hard,  honest  work  can  much  be  accomplished  in  any  walk 
of  life.  In  all  places  and  at  all  times  he  should  try  to  act  the  part 
of  a  gentleman,  which  cannot  be  done  unless  the  young  man  has  a 
high  purpose  and  a  kindly  heart.  True,  noble  and  gentlemanly 
conduct  can  emanate  only  from  the  sincere  and  kindly  spirit.  I 
would  commend  to  every  young  man  the  careful  study  of  some  of 
the  great  characters  of  the  world  and  especially  of  the  United 
States,  Washington  and  Lincoln  in  particular. 

With  kind  regards, 

Walter  S.  Parker. 
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Mrs.  Oatcake  (reading  newspaper) — “There  are  15,000  Poles 
in  Philadelphia.  ” 

Farmer  Oatcake — “  Gracious !  What  a  place  to  raise  beans  !  ” 

Ex. 

Teacher — “  Why  is  B.  C.  placed  after  dates  in  the  history  of 
Greece  ?  ” 

Pupil — “Well-er-you  see  those  old  Greeks  were  very  queer 
and  when  they  did  not  know  a  date  for  certain,  they  put  B.  C., 
’Bout  Correct,  after  the  numbers.  ”  ’06. 

Some  people  write  poetry  because  they  like  to, 

Others  when  in  love  or  distress. 

Some — like  us — write  ’cause  they  have  to, 

Others  just  out  of  pure  cussedness. 

Ex. — ’05  Seniors. 

“  Take  back  the  heart  that  you  gave  me,  ” 

The  angry  maiden  cried, 

So  the  butcher  gave  her  liver, 

And  she  went  off  satisfied.  Ex. 


Hnotber  “  Clipping  from  tbe  Chronicle  ” 

[from  a  later  issue] 

A  few  days  ago  we  were  accosted  on  the  street  by  a  pale  and 
haggard  woman.  She  seemed  to  know  us,  but  the  recognition  was 
not  mutual.  We  thought  she  wanted  to  sell  us  something.  What 
was  our  surprise  when  she  informed  us  that  she  was  one  of  our  ’05 
classmates,  Ruby  Willis.  She  looked  as  tho  she  would  pass  away 
soon.  She  asked  us  if  we  would  finish  the  Anglo-Saxon  Diction¬ 
ary  she  has  been  writing,  after  she  was  gone.  We  replied  that  our 
spare  time  was  limited,  and  we  were  sorry  we  could  not  accommo¬ 
date  her.  She  has  been  working  on  this  dictionary,  which  is  to 
occupy  several  volumes,  for  five  or  six  years.  Hers  is  a  doleful 
tale  of  frustrated  ambition. 


Patient — “  So  this  is  your  bill :  Medicine  $40  ;  fifty  visits  $300.” 

Dr. — “  Exactly.  ” 

Patient — “Well,  I’ll  pay  for  the  medicine  and  return  the 
visits.  ”  Ex. 

Life  is  short — only  four  letters  in  it.  Three-quarters  of  it  is  a 
“  lie”  and  half  of  it  is  an  “  if.  ”  Ex. 

Geom.  Teacher  :  (illustrating  Theory  of  Limits)  “How  long 
could  a  variable  be  produced  ?  ” 

Scholar  :  (solemnly)  “  As  long  as  the  chalk  held  out.  ”  Ex. 
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School  Committee 

Walter  S.  Parker,  Chairman 
Gilman  L.  Parker,  Secretary 
Horace  G.  Wallin 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Brown 
Mrs.  Mary  L.  Nesmith 
Henry  C.  Parker 


Instructors  in  tbe  1R.  1b.  S. 

Harry  T.  Watkins,  A.  M.,  Master 
William  W.  Keyes,  Sub-Master 
Mary  J.  Bourne 

Jennie  E.  Wier 

/ 

Florence  B.  Messer 
Alice  W.  English 
Alice  I.  Manlell 
Edith  R.  Clapp 
Jennie  E.  Currier 
Marion  G.  Richardson 
Annie  B.  Parker,  Drawing 
Ernst  Makechnie,  Music 
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‘‘According  to  my  observation  half 
the  miseries  of  life,  physical,  moral,  re¬ 
ligious,  come  from  lack  of  free  air 
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A.  B.  MATTHEWS 
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cheap  and  medium  Coffees  are  se¬ 
lected,  roasted  and  handled  with 
just  the  same  care  as  our  higher 
grades. 

GEORGE  H.  ATKINSON 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  GROCER. 


Experience  Has  Taught  Many  That  The  Best 
Place  To  Buy 

BOYS’  AND  GIRLS’ 

School  tSHoes 

—IS  AT— 

Hall  &  MacfarlancPs 

MASONIC  BLOCK 

READING  ....  MASS. 


—THE— 

..BEST  BASE  BALL  GOODS.. 


M.  F.  CHARLES 


TEE  LATEST  MODELS  IN 

Dress  Slioes 

C.  N.  BANCROFT 

MODERATE 

PRICES 

Bicycles  and 

Bicycle  Repairing 

Bancroft’s  Shoe  Store 

Automobile  Supplies 

READING  SQUARE 

For  the  Vacation  Season  ! 

John  H.  Knights 

TRUNKS,  SUIT  CASES 

* 

—AND— 

Provision 

TRAVELLING  BAGS 

Dealer  .  . 

—AT— 

Francis  Bartley’s 

r 

This  Year’s  Up-to-Date  Goods 

WEST  ST.  READING,  MASS. 

Premo,  Poco,  Century,  Weno 
Eastman 

Little  use  there’d  be  for 

— or  other  makes  of — 

food  commissions  if  every 

one  was  as  careful  as  we 

Cameras  and  Kodaks 

are  as  to  the  quality  of 
goods  we  handle. 

DEVELOPING,  PRINTING  AND 

EN  LARGI  NG 

F.  WALLACE 

Artistic  Picture  Framing  to  Order  a  Specialty 

CASH  GROCER 

G.  A.  WINCHESTER 

189  MAIN  STREET  -  READING,  MASS. 

READING  SQUARE 

Tel.  Connection. 

ALLEN,  HALL  &  CO. 

m 

Decorators  $  furnishers 

iU 

384  Boylston  St* 
BOSTON. 

Harry  I,.  Dane  Harry  A.  Worthen 

DANE,  WORTHEN  &  CO. 

BANKERS  AND  BROKERS 
35  Congress  St. 

Rooms  505-506 

Telephone  1122  Main  BOSTON 

CHAS.  A.  WILCOX  &  CO. 

— DEALERS  IN — 

Poultry  1  Wild  Game 

Smoked  Tongues,  Etc* 

STALL  No.  4  and  BASEMENT  No.  II 
Faneuil  Hall  Market 

Telephone  Connection  boctoim 


—THE- 

Motel  Blmwoob 

F.  H.  MARTIN,  Prop. 

Hot 

and 

Cold 

Water 

Toothpicks 


J.  S.  TEMPLE 

Offers  for  sale  at  Attrac¬ 
tive  Prices  at  his  work 
rooms  in  the  Old  Bank 
Building,  choice  patterns 
in  Cheviot  and  Madras 
Goods,  suitable  for  Shirt 
Waists  and  Suits. 


COLLEGE  ICES 

— WITH— 

CRUSHED  FRUIT 

—AT— 

OXLEY’S 

..Prescription  Pharmacy.. 

HAVEN  AND  HIGH  STS. 
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H.  O.  COPELAND  &  CO. 

Staple,  Fancy  Dry  Goods  and  Men’s  Furnishings 

—AGENTS  FOR— 

McCall  Patterns  and  Publications 

READING  SQUARE 

DANIEL  PRATT’S  SON 

53  Franklin  St.,  Boston 

...Importer  and  Dealer  in  Foreign  and  American  Clocks  and  Clock  Materials... 

New  England  Agent  for  Waterbury  Clock  Co. 


GEORGE  EDWARD  PIERCE 

FUNERAL  DIRECTOR 

71  Haven  Street,  Reading 

635  Main  Street,  Woburn 

JAMES  W.  GRIMES,  ESQ. 

—FOR  ALL— 

..Drug  Store  Goods.. 

John 

H.  Knights 

— GO  TO — 

A.  W.  DANFORTH’S 

Provision 

Dealer 

READING  SQUARE 

Established  1871 

WEST  ST. 

READING,  MASS. 

A.  s.  cook  &  co. 


DRY  GOODS 

AND  MEN’S  FURNISHINGS 


READING  -  .  -  MASS. 
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READING  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
READING,  MASSACHUSETTS 


F.  G.  MacDonald 

...DRY  AND  FANCY  GOODS... 


REMEM BER 

— THAT  IT  IS — 

HERBERT  G.  STOCK 

who  cleans  out  Cesspools  and  Vaults;  also 
builds  and  rebuilds  the  same. 

8  ASH  ST.  -  -  READING 

If  you  have  any  Rags,  Rubbers,  Bottles, 

Old  Iron,  Brass,  Copper  or  any  kind  of 

Old  Metal  that  you  would  like  to  convert 
into  Cash,  send  word  to  Old  Reliable 

Jakey  Riseman 

19  High  St.,  READING,  MASS. 

THE  READING  FISH  MARKET 

always  at  the  front  with  the  best  quality 
of  FRESH  FISH,  OYSTERS,  CLAMS 

LYCEUM  HALL  BUILDING 

T.  OVANS,  Prop. 

%  ^  YOU’RE  NEXT! 

W  SEIFERT  A  MORAN’S 

*1  TONSORIAL  ROOMS 

A  Haven  St..  -  Reading,  Mass. 

FRANCIS  BROTHERS 

- SELL - 

FUNITURE,  RANGES  AND  CARPETS 

FOR  CASH  OR  INSTALLMENTS 

—AGENTS  FOR— 

SHERWIN-WILLIAMS  CO.  PAINTS 
CRAWFORD  AND  GLENWOOD  RANGES 

HAVEN  STREET . READING,  MASS 
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H*  R.  JOHNSON 

Carpenter,  Contractor  and 
Builder 

All  jobbing  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Stair  work  a  specialty.  Plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions  furnished. 


Residence  John  Street.  Shop  Sanborn  Street 
Shop  formerly  occupied  by  Robertson  &  Green 
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J.  E.  PURDY  &  CO. 

High-Grade 


PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  PORTRAITS 


146  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Photographers  to  R.  H.  S.,  1906 


Telephone  Connection 


HORROCKS  (Si  SON 


write  insurance  at  the  very  lowest  rates.  Better  let  them  write  yours. 

READING  SQUARE 


Contributions  have  been  received  from 
the  following: 

A.  N.  HOWES 

JAMES  H.  CARLETON 

A.  H.  JEWETT 

F. 

W.  WRIGHT 

..Bair  Dre$$er.. 

READING  SQUARE 

READING  CO-OPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 

W. 

Bancroft  &  Co. 

DEALERS  IN 

High-Grade  Groceries 

COAL 

Teas  and  Coffees  our  Specialty 

COKE 

Sole  agents  for  King  Arthur  Flour 
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EDITORIALS 

T  would  be  hard  to  find  a  school 
in  which  the  interest  in  athletics 
is  deeper  than  in  the  R.  H.  S.  This 
season  has  been  a  very  successful  one 
from  every  standpoint.  The  most 
noticeable  feature  has  been  the  num¬ 
ber  of  freshmen  and  sophomores  who 
have  played  on  the  various  teams. 
Up  to  a  few  years  ago  nearly  every" 
team  consisted  of  the  same  few  ' 
seniors  and  juniors — the  under  class¬ 
es  took  little  part.  But  this  yearr, 
some  of  our  best  players  have  been; 
from  the  sophomore  and  freshmen* 
classes.  The  teachers  have  been  oft 
great  assistance  in  working  up  the 
teams.  Mr.  Babcock  with  his  hearty 
co-operation  and  interest  has  done 
splendid  work  in  the  training  and 
management  of  the  foot-ball,  basket¬ 
ball  and  base  ball  teams  and  Miss 
Abbott,  as  coach,  built  up  a  strong- 
basket-ball  team  among  the  girls. 
The  athletic  association  debt  has 
considerably  decreased  and  by  an¬ 
other  year  it  is  hoped  that  all  ac¬ 
counts  will  be  square.  With  the 
gymnasium  and  new  school  next  year 
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die  R.  II.  S.  should  have  high  hopes 
for  the  most  successful  season  we 
have  ever  seen. 

N  this  last  issue  of  The  Pioneer, 
the  editors  wish  to  heartily  thank 
all  those  who  have  assisted  them  in 
any  way.  The  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  issues  has  made  it  necessary  to 
solicit  more  help  than  usual  and  in 
nearly  every  case  the  response  has 
been  most  generous,  especially  among 
the  merchants  of  the  town  and  we 
trust  that  their  support  has  been  for 
a  good  cause. 

d# 

E  are  to  lose  but  one  of  our 
teaching  staff  this  year,  Miss 
Alice  W.  English,  teacher  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  as  she  leaves  us,  she  takes 
with  her  the  hearty  good  wishes  of 
all  the  pupils  and  teachers. 

& 

MONG  the  members  of  the  class 
of  1906  who  intend  to  take  up 
higher  branches  of  study  are  the 
following : 

Dean  Peabody,  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology. 

Stanley  Hunnewell,  Harvard. 

E.  Harrison  Turner,  Amherst. 

C.  Lowell  Hanson,  Tufts. 

A.  Benjamin  Beaudry,  Enterprise. 

Bertha  E.  Bartlett,  Holyoke. 

Helen  R.  Abbott,  Holyoke. 

Marion  B.  Turner,  Holyoke. 

Josephine  H.  Leach,  Holyoke. 


A.  Beryl  Bruorton,  Salem  Nor¬ 
mal. 

Svbil  White,  Salem  Normal. 

Elizabeth  Batchelder,  Salem  Nor¬ 
mal. 

EFORE  we  close,  it  is  our  desire 

to  enter  a  plea  for  next  year’s 
editors.  We  will  be  frank.  If  the 

subscriptions  which  were  promised 
to  us  last  year  had  all  been  paid  we 
would  have  had  ample  funds  to  issue 
the  third  number  which  we  were 
obliged  to  omit  because  the  same 
subscriptions  remain  unpaid.  So  we 
beg  in  behalf  of  next  year’s  editors 
that  all  pay  subscriptions  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  school  year. 

A* 

HE  editors  of  The  Pioneer  wish 
to  especially  thank  the  English 
teachers  of  the  school  who  have 
been  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  help 
us  make  our  Pioneer  a  success. 


IMPORTED. 

Professor — What  kind  of  stoves 
did  the  prehistoric  man  use? 

Sophomore — Mountain  Ranges. 

Keeps  bad  company — the  jailer. 

“Two  halves  makes  a  hole,”  re¬ 
marked  the  tackle  as  the  halves  went 
through  him  for  ten  yards. 

“How  did  you  cure  your  boy  of 
swearing?” 

“By  laying  on  of  hands  principally.” 
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CLASS  PROPHECY 


Yes,  I  could  have  my  choice,  wonder¬ 
ful  as  it  may  seem,  and  half  awed  by 
the  great  mystery,  I  stood  and  hesi¬ 
tated.  There  they  were,  the  coming 
years,  1907,  1908,  1909,  all  ranged  be¬ 
fore  me  and  which  ever  one  I  chose 
would  show  me  the  contents  of  that 
year.  At  first  wild  ideas  rushed  to  my 
brain  to  choose  some  far  off  year  like 
10,575,909,  but  then  marvellous  as  the 
things  which  I  might  see,  yet  all  the 
people  whom  I  once  knew  would  be  dead, 
(at  least  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose 
so),  and  therefore  after  much  delibera¬ 
tion,  I  decided  to  take  a  year  in  the 
near  future  and  let  1912  tell  me  what 
my  class-mates  would  be  doing. 

She  stepped  forward  half  reluctantly; 
a  beautiful  vision  in  trailing  white  gar¬ 
ments,  her  blonde  hair  crowned  with 
white  blossoms.  She  shook  her  head 
as  she  approached  me. 

“A  sad  class,  a  sadc-ass,”  she  sighed, 
then  gave  me  her  hand.  “Come,”  she 
said.  As  we  sped  along,  far  above  the 
earth  she  turned  to  me  and  asked 
“What  worthy  thing  did  1908  ever  do?’’ 
I  did  not  answer  but  it  was  simply  be¬ 
cause  we  were  going  so  fast  that  I  was 
quite  breathless.  Trying  to  keep  up 
with  the  year  1912  is  no  joke,  but  if  I 
could  have  spoken  I  could  have  of  course 
have  mentioned  many  things. 

We  flew  lower  and  nearer  the  earth 
and  soon  saw  on  the  summit  of  a  moun¬ 
tain,  a  wonderful  air-ship. 

“It  is  waiting  for  us,”  said  1912  to 
me  as  I  eyed  in  amazement  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  intricate  cranks  and  wheels. 
As  we  approached  it  I  saw*  that  it  was 
luxuriously  fitted  out,  and  I  sank  back 
with  a  sigh  of  relief  into  the  softly 
cushioned  seats.  The  aero-chauffeur 
turned  to  ask  “Where  first?”  and  1912 


had  just  opened  her  lips  to  answer 
when  I  gasped  “Why,  Wilbur  Turner, 
what  are  you  doing  here?” 

“Oh,  I  always  thought  I  should  like 
something  like  this.  Its  so  easy,  you 
know.  No  head  work;  you  turn  this 
crank  and  it  goes,  and  that  one  and  it 
stops.” 

“But  you  didn’t  make  it  yourself?” 
“No,  Beryl  Bruorton  and  Sydney  Gould 
made  it.  Beryl  knew  just  how  it  ought 
to  go,  and  Sydney  knew  just  why. 
They  finished  it  this  year.  ’  ’ 

“And  who  is  that?”  I  asked,  indicat¬ 
ing  a  mysterious  bunch  in  the  corner. 
It  rose  and  made  me  a  polite  bow. 

“Why,  Power,  can  it  be  possible?” 
I  asked.  “What  are  you  doing  here?” 

“Learning  memory  selections  for 
Miss  Smith,”  he  said  sadly. 

“What!  so  long  after?” 

“Yes,”  he  sighed.  “I  got  in  the 
habit  and  I  can’t  seem  to  get  out  of  it.” 

“But  why  learn  them  here?” 

“Oh,  Turner  lets  me  stay  here.  I’m 
ballast.  Pretty  soon  I  am  going  to  run 
it,  for  Turner  is  much  interested  in  the 
future  destiny  of  man.  He  doesn’t 
think  much  of  the  air-ship  compared  to 
Man’s  field  for  work.  I  guess  probably 
he’ll  go  back  to  earth.” 

And  thinking  of  our  old  school  days, 
I  thought  to  myself  that  he  probably 
would. 

Just  then  I  looked  down  and  saw  that 
we  were  above  the  Annapolis  parade 
grounds.  One  figure,  or  rather  two, 
stood  out  distinctly.  They  were  mar¬ 
shalling  the  timid  young  cadets  in  a 
terribly  business-like  way,  and  looked 
as  if  already  for  work  in  Uncle  Sam’s 
grandest  department. 

“Those  are  Harry  Parker  and  Oscar 
Batcheider.  They  graduated  last  year 
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but  are  staying  awhile  till  the  training 
school  has  adjusted  itself  to  letting 
them  go.  ”  1912  was  saying  this,  and 
as  she  spoke  the  parade  ground  slowly 
faded  from  sight  and  we  flew  higher  up; 
then  with  a  swoop  which  did  credit  to 
Turner's  skill  we  flew  downward  and 
over  Boston  Harbor  to  the  city  itself. 

1912  bade  me  alight  now,  and  I  bid 
good-bye  to  my  old  classmates.  Power 
looked  as  if  tired  of  memory  selections 
but  as  we  turned  away  I  heard  him  mut¬ 
ter  “My  way  of  life  has  fallen  in  the 
sear,  the  yellow  leaf.  ’ 5 

In  front  of  us  was  a  vast  hospital 
founded  so  1912  told  me  by  a  most  phil¬ 
anthropic  man.  It  looked  very  commo¬ 
dious,  although  the  architecture  was 
peculiar,  inasmuch  as  the  foundations 
seemed  to  be  on  top  and  the  roof  where 
the  cellar  should  have  stood.  But  after 
all  one  never  would  have  noticed  such  a 
slight  error  from  a  distance,  and  the 
general  effect  was  quite  original.  ‘  ‘This 
is  the  Broken  Bones  Hospital,  founded 
by  C.  L.  Hanson  for  the  relief  of  fellow 
sufferers,”  explained  1912.  Then  she 
added,  “He  designed  and  built  it  him¬ 
self,  too.” 

Within  was  a  well  ordered,  well  de¬ 
signed  set  of  rooms  with  rows  and  rows 
of  white  beds.  One  bed  was  shaking 
violently  while  the  occupant  yelled,  “I 
will  get  up,  I  will  get  up.  The  idea  of 
my  lying  here  and  doing  nothing  just 
because  my  ankle  is  sprained  and  my 
left  arm  broken  and  a  little  thing  like  a 
collarbone.  Besides,  I — I — ”  but  some¬ 
one  laid  him  down  and  gave  him  some 
soothing  syrup  and  he  subsided.  I 
looked  askance  at  1812.  “That  is  the 
founder,”  she  explained  carelessly. 

Up  and  down  the  rows  between  the 
beds  was  walking  a  trained  nurse,  with 
firm  tread,  patient  face  and  skillful, 
tireless  hands.  I  recognized  her  as 
Edith  Livingstone,  but  she  would  not 


vouchsafe  me  a  glance  for  it  was  time 
for  somebody’s  medicine. 

As  we  left  the  hospital  we  saw  great 
crowds  gathered  around  someone  who 
was  talking  very  persuasively.  “It’s 
only  a  street  fakir,”  said  1912  scorn¬ 
fully,  but  something  seemed  to  strike 
me  as  familiar  and  I  would  not  be  hur¬ 
ried.  The  man  was  saying,  “Crowd  up 
along!  That’s  the  way,  here’s  your 
patent  money  maker!  Only  thing  of 
its  "kind  ever  originated!  Put  a  nickel 
in  the  slot,  push  the  button  and  you  get 
a  quarter.  Step  right  along  and  see  it 
tried.  Don’t  be  bashful.  ” 

I  had  just  recognized  him  as  Edward 
Harrison  Turner  when  a  young  lady 
pushed  her  way  through  the  crowd. 
Her  pretty  hat  was  askew,  her  brown 
eyes  were  wild  with  terror,  yet  bright 
with  hope. 

“Oh  good  kind  man,”  she  panted, 
“here  take  these  nickels.  It  is  the 
money  from  the  treasury  of  the  ’06 
class.  Put  them  in,  turn  them  out. 
Oh  do  help  me  someway.” 

He  looked  at  her  but  shook  his  head. 
“Other  nickels  are  ail  right  but  I  can’t 
experiment  on  these,”  he  said  sadly. 
“We  all  tried  it  once  but  they  were  hope¬ 
less.  ’  ’  Then  he  went  on,  ‘  ‘Crowd  along 
up,  here  is  your  patent  money  maker. 
Come  everybody,”  while  I  saw  poor 
Mildred  turn  disconsolately  about  and 
enter  a  pawn  shop. 

1912  hurried  me  along,  through  the 
city  to  a  great  music  hall  where  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  a  beautiful  prima-donna 
standing  on  a  flower  covered  stage, 
glorious  in  her  triumph.  It  was  Gene¬ 
vieve  Forbes,  and  I  longed  to  stop  but 
1912  was  inexorable. 

“We  have  far  to  go,”  she  said. 
“Come.  ” 

Nov/  we  were  going  westward.  We 
passed  through  dear  old  Reading  on  our 
way.  Night  was  falling  but  I  recognized 
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a  tall,  soldiery  young  man  walking  along 
the  common  with  a  Reading  girl.  She 
was  dark  haired  and  petite  out  I  dare 

not  tell  her  name. 

“That  is  Benjamin  Beaudry”  said 
1912.  “He  is  home  from  the  sea  on  a 

furlough.  ’ ’ 

The  lights  streamed  forth  from  the 
windows  of  a  cozy  little  cottage  and  I 
saw  happy  faces  within;  Carolyn 
Thayer  among  them,  looking  hardly 
older  than  w'hen  she  graduated.  She 
had  found  domestic  bliss  evidently  and 
I  was  happy  as  I  gazed  upon  the  little 
scene.  Just  then  a  paper  boy  yelled, 
“All  about  the  robbery,  all  about  the 
robbery.  Duchess  Slushinsky  lost  all 
her  diamonds.”  1912  looked  bored  but 
I  stopped,  bought  a  paper,  and  what 
was  my  surprise  to  read  “Duchess 
Slushinsky,  formerly  Frances  Capen  of 
Reading,  the  Bride  of  the  Duke  of 
Houghbough  has  met  with  a  serious 
loss.”  I  dropped  the  paper  and  could 
read  no  more  for  very  astonishment. 

1912  swept  me  along  and  the  boy 
picked  up  the  paper  and  sold  it  again. 
We  reached  North  Reading  before  I 
could  take  breath,  and  as  we  paused  a 
moment  I  saw  a  crowd  gathered  about 
the  door  of  a  little  church  from  whence 
a  bridal  couple  were  just  emerging.  The 
bride  was  Elizabeth  Batchelder,  and  I 
knew  among  the  laughing  bevy  of  brides¬ 
maids  were  many  of  my  old  friends. 
1912  allowed  me  to  greet  her  as  she  made 
her  way  to  the  carriage,  and  her  last 
words  were,  “I  will  send  you  a  souvenir 
postal  from  Egypt.” 

Then  we  flew  onward  and  left  the 
happy  party  far  in  the  distance.  “Show 
me  what  Bertha  Parker  is  doing,”  I 
said.  “I  can’t,”  said  1912,  “it  is  far 
back  in  Boston.  She  is  a  stenographer 
and  marries  her  employer  next  year. 
Abby  McGarry  is  in  the  same  office  but 
it  is  rumored  that  she  has  a  raise  of 


salary  offered  her  somewhere  else.” 

“Where  is  Roland  Rounds?”  I  en¬ 
quired  of  1912.  “I  should  have  taken 
you  where  you  might  see  him  if  I  had 
had  time,”  answered  1912.  “He  is  do¬ 
ing  splendidly.  He  is  Roderigo  Alber- 
marle,  the  great  tragic  actor,  and  is 
doing  the  Broken  Heart  act  in  a  theatre 
in  Wakefield.  George  Perry  is  running 
a  magazine  which  is  paying  him  well. 
At  first  he  called  it  The  American  Girl.  * 
But  his  wife  is  rather  vain  so  he  changed 
it  to  ‘The  Smart  Girl.’  He  has  a  good 
thing  there.  ” 

“That  takes  up  the  fortune  of  three 
more,”  went  on  1912  meditatively. 
“Three?”  I  asked.  “Why  there  are 
only  Rounds  and  Perry.  ’  ’ 

“You  are  quite  obtuse,”  said  1912. 
“I  should  know  you  were  an  ’06.”  I 
grew  meekly  silent  but  even  then  I 
didn’t  understand  for  twTo  or  three  min¬ 
utes.  Poor  Olive! 

But  1812  was  speaking  again. 
“Look!”  was  all  she  said.  Even  as 
Dido  moved  about  her  Tyrian  city  sup¬ 
erintending  the  work,  so  moved  Bertha 
Bartlett,  keeping  careful  watch  over  all 
the  vast  undertakings.  A  city  was 
being  built  which  was  on  the  Ideal  plan. 
Several  features  were  similar  to  those 
in  Lynn  and  a  few  were  introduced 
from  Chelsea.  iEneas  the  second  had 
not  yet  made  his  appearance,  (he  comes 
from  Lynn),  and  Bertha  seemed  su¬ 
premely  happy.  May  her  city  be  a  suc¬ 
cess.  I  think  it  will,  for  even  now  in 
its  babyhood,  there  were  everywhere 
signs  of  life  and  coming  prosperity.  On 
one  corner  stood  a  little  Salvation  Army 
lassie  holding  up  a  box  for  contributions, 
in  such  a  plaintive  way  that  all  the 
workmen  who  passed  her  dropped  in 
their  hard  earned  offerings.  It  was 
Sybil  White,  and  when  there  is  enough 
contributed  she  will  buy  a  large  lot  of 
land  in  the  new  city,  and  will  build  a 
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home  for  orphan  children,  of  which 
Isabel  will  be  the  matron.  On  a  hill 
not  far  away  sat  an  artist  sketching  the 
little  city.  It  was  a  cleverly  executed 
sketch  and  was  later  to  be  presented  to 
the  founder  of  the  city.  “No  one  but 
Elsie  Killam  can  draw  like  that,”  I 
thought  to  myself,  and  scrutinizing  her 
more  attentively  1  saw  that  I  was  right. 

1912  was  looking  at  the  new  library 
being  erected  in  the  city.  ‘  ‘That  is  not 
as  well  planned  as  many  I  have  seen,  ’  ’ 
she  said.  “Why  didn’t  she  take  for  a 
model  that  one  which  was  just  built  in 
Reading  last  year?”  “Because,”  I 
answered  plaintively,  “that  wouldn’t  be 
like  Lynn.  ’  ’ 

Just  one  more  old  friend  was  seen  in 
the  new  city  ere  we  left  it  far  in  the 
distance.  One  little  form  flitting  hither 
and  thither  helping  everyone,  always  in 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time,  who 
but  Marion  Turner? 

As  we  ascended  far  above  the  city 
1912  said,  “Nov/  we  will  go  to  only  a 
few  more  places.  The  rest  I  shall  have 
to  tell  you  of.  We  are  bound  for  the 
new  San  Francisco,  and  on  the  way  I 
will  tell  you  of  some  of  your  old  friends. 
Mabel  Hall  is  in  the  North.  She  was 
visiting  in  Canada  when  she  met  a  man 
bound  for  bear  hunting  in  Greenland. 
He  married  her,  and  1311  says  they  are 
living  very  happily.  Edith  Doucette  is 
a  teacher  in  Radclifie,  and  receives  a 
salary  numbered  in  the  thousands.  She 
is  as  conscientious  as  ever.  Adelaide 
Robertson  married  an  orange  grower 
and  went  to  Florida.  He  superintends 
the  negroes,  and  she  eats  all  the  or¬ 
anges  she  wants  and  both  are  very 
happy.” 

“Endie  Ramsay  is  studying  abroad. 
Her  forte  is  embroidery,  and  she  has 
been  sending  the  most  wonderful  things 
home.  They  say  she  would  soon  be 
very  rich  but  she  has  fallen  in  love  with 


a  penniless  man,  some  kind  of  a  noble¬ 
man,  and  so  her  career  will  be  at  an 
end  soon.  Too  bad,”  and  1912  looked 
disgusted. 

Katherine  Parkins  is  teaching  kin¬ 
dergarten  and  has  such  success  that 
everywhere  she  goes  she  is  followed  by 
crowds  of  children.  She  is  very  con¬ 
tented  with  her  work  and  is  doing 
spendidly. 

Esther  Emerson  married  a  sea  cap¬ 
tain  and  went  around  the  world  three 
times,  but  in  1910  he  died;  some  say  she 
pushed  him  overboard,  and  now  she 
lives  in  Marblehead  and  has  her  house 
stored  with  curiosities.  But  look  down. 
We  are  nearing  San  Francisco.  Now 
we  are  crossing  the  bay  between  Oak¬ 
land  and  Frisco.  This  is  the  new  Ferry 
Station  and  now  we  are  opposite  the 
most  beautiful  hotel  in  the  Golden  Gate 
city.  We  saw  the  huge  building  with 
its  gleaming  lights  and  the  sound  of 
laughter  and  song  floating  out.  1912 
made  her  way  within,  took  me  noise¬ 
lessly  into  a  room  apart  from  the  rest 
in  which  around  a  long  table  sat  a 
sedate  company  of  men  discussing  the 
affairs  of  state.  At  the  head  of  the 
table,  bowed  down  with  the  weight  of 
many  cares,  sat  Stanley  Hunnewell, 
prematurely  old  and  gray.  The  dis¬ 
course  was  evidently  an  all-absorbing 
one  for  his  brows  were  knit  together 
and  he  frequently  put  his  hand  to  his 
head  with  a  gesture  of  despair.  I 
should  not  have  dared  to  make  myself 
known  to  this  august  individual  so  I 
turned  to  1912  saying,  “I  am  ready,  I 
have  seen.  ” 

In  an  incredibly  short  time  we  were 
in  Southern  California.  On  the  way  to 
San  Jose  we  had  passed  the  Lick  Ob¬ 
servatory  and  1912  pausing  a  moment,  I 
caught  sight  of  a  frenzied  professor 
gazing  at  the  stars  through  a  telescope, 
taking  notes  with  frantic  eagerness 
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and  then  diving  at  the  telescope  again 
always  muttering  to  himself. 

“That  is  Heselton.  He  is  getting 
the  mathematical  distance  between 
Mars  and  Venus,”  explained  1812. 

Once  in  Southern  California  I  was 
impressed  by  the  acres  and  acres  of 
fruit  orchards  stretching  on  every  side. 
“These  all  belong  to  Harry  Swanson,” 
said  1912.  “He  is  the  greatest  fruit 
cultivator  alive.  ” 

I  was  rejoiced  to  hear  such  good  news 
of  Harry  and  was  about  to  ask  more  of 
him  when  we  reached  a  pleasant  cot¬ 
tage  surrounded  by  palms  and  with  long 
cool  piazzas  on  all  sides.  On  one  of 
these  was  slowly  swinging  a  hammock. 
In  it  reclined  a  young  man  becomingly 
clad  in  white,  his  eyes  half  closed,  one 
hand  indolently  waving  a  palm  leaf  fan 
while  the  other  held  a  box  of  Nabiscos. 
He  looked  the  picture  of  comfort  and  I 
smiled  in  forbearance  at  the  little  scene. 
Just  then  the  door  opened  and  a  woman 
entered  carrying  something  on  a  tray, 
and  looking  hot  and  tired.  “It’s  time 
for  your  medicine,  dear,”  she  said 
soothingly.  “But  I’ve  fixed  it  in  lem¬ 
onade  and  you’ll  never  taste  it.” 

1912  said  at  that  moment,  “We  have 
stayed  here  too  long;  now  we  must  go. 
Did  you  recognize  that  man?” 

“No,  I  am  sure  I  didn’t,”  I  answered 
much  puzzled.  “Rather  a  surprising 
case,”  went  on  1912.  “It  shows  wThat 
a  change  of  climate  will  do.  That  was 
Peabody.  ’  ’ 

“What!”  I  gasped,  but  had  no  time 
to  say  more  for  just  then  I  wTas  at¬ 
tracted  by  a  vast  crowd  surrounding  a 
woman  who  was  evidently  telling  some¬ 
thing  of  interest. 

She  was  lecturing  and  at  frequent  in- 
I  tervals  long  drawn  sighs  were  heard  and 
j  frequently  mutterings  and  an  excited 
voice  raised  above  the  rest  ejaculating, 
“That’s  it.”  “She’s  right.” 


As  I  drew  near,  I  saw  that  it  was 
Adelaide  Robertson.  She  was  lecturing 

on  the  terrible  influx  of  Chinese  into 
California  and  the  probable  reasons  for 

same.  But  everything  she  said  was  put 
so  interestingly  that  1912  had  to  almost 
drag  me  away. 

As  we  sped  along  she  said  “I  am  soon 
going  to  take  you  across  the  sea.  There 
are  only  a  few  places  now.  I  meant  to 
show  you  what  Ernest  Manning  was 
doing  but  it  is  very  far  away.  He  is  in 
in  Mexico  and  it  is  rumored  that  he  has 
fallen  in  love  with  a  beautiful  Mexican 
girl.  He  is  supposed  to  be  mining.” 

“Jenkins  is  travelling  salesman  for 
the  Ideal  Washing  Machine.  I  was  told 
that  he  sold  one  in  1910  but  I  may  be 
mistaken.  ” 

We  were  nearing  the  coast  and  soon 
we  reached  a  busy  city.  Straight  into 
its  midst  we  went  and  stopped  before  a 
beautiful  mansion.  With  her  magical 
power  1912  guided  me  all  unseen,  to  the 
drawing  room  where  sat  an  old  man, 
diamonds  sparkling  in  his  shirt  front, 
immaculately  dressed,  with  both  feet 
encased  in  huge  bundles  of  white  band¬ 
ages.  He  would  have  been  fine  looking 
but  his  face  was  marred  by  petulance. 

“Nov/  read  that.  The  last  account  of 
Baker’s  speech.  Read  it  slow,  ”  he  com¬ 
manded,  then  cried  angrily,  “SLOW,  I 
told  you.  When  I  say  slow  do  you  think 
I  mean  FAST?”  Then,  “Keep  your 
eyes  away  from  that  window.  If  the 
air  ship  comes  you  can't  go  till  I  get 
ready  to  have  you.  I  am  paying  you 
enough  to  have  you  stay.  Ouch!  My 
gout  is  getting  worse!  Go  and  ring  for 
the  doctor.  Ring,  I  said.  Are  you 
deaf?” 

I  sighed  for  the  patient  one  opposite 
who  obeyed  all  his  whims  so  gently  and 
I  was  hoping  that  the  air  ship  would  in¬ 
deed  come  and  rescue  the  poor  girl  when 
I  realized  that  it  was  Winnie  Mansfield. 
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She  was  evidently  acting  as  companion 
to  this  fussy  old  man,  and  I  longed  to 
tell  her  that  I  was  near  and  to  talk  over 
old  times,  but  standing  in  mortal  terror 
of  the  old  man's  temper,  I  hid  behind 
the  garments  of  1912.  At  that  very 
moment  there  was  a  whirring,  a  creak¬ 
ing,  and  an  air  ship  was  hovering  out¬ 
side  the  window.  In  another  moment 
Winnie  was  gone  and  I  was  trying  to 
think  where  I  had  seen  that  air  ship  be¬ 
fore. 

I  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  as  I  caught 
sight  of  the  sparkling  blue  water,  to 
which  1912  was  swiftly  bearing  me  on¬ 
ward.  “Now  we  are  off  for  England," 
said  she.  “Close  your  eyes  and  don't 
look  down."  I  obeyed  and  except  for  a 
slightly  faint  feeling,  should  never  have 
guessed  the  terrific  rate  at  which  we 
were  going. 

When  next  I  opened  them,  the  chalk 
cliffs  were  gleaming,  near  at  hand  and 
ere  long  we  were  flying  over  green 
meadows  and  pleasant  valleys. 

At  last  we  reached  a  great  city.  We 
approached  a  huge  building  which  bore 
the  sign,  “Anti-Giggling  Seminary." 
We  mounted  the  massive  steps  and  the 
door  was  opened  immediately.  A  grave 
sentinel  stood  within.  1912  let  me  go 
on  ahead.  She  remained  in  the  hall  and 
whispered,  “I  will  wait  for  you  here." 

Down  the  hall  I  went,  rather  timor¬ 
ously  it  must  be  admitted,  for  it  was 
flanked  on  either  side  by  solemn  faced 
guards  who  applied  patent  fans  to  the 
visitors  as  they  passed,  eliminating 
every  trace  of  a  smile  from  the  counte¬ 
nance.  The  class  room  was  filled  with 
grim-featured  students  and  on  the  plat¬ 
form  was  the  soberest  woman  I  ever 
saw.  It  was  Josephine  Leach  and  all 
the  mothers  from  far  and  near  sent 
their  daughters  to  her  that  they  might 
learn  proper  control  of  their  features. 
They  say  she  had  not  smiled  for  five 


years  but  when  she  saw  me  she  broke 
down  and  went  into  hysterics.  The 
seminary  was  immediately  broken  up, 
I  heard  on  good  authority. 

From  London  we  went  to  Glasgow 
where  a  famous  woman  preacher  was 
holding  forth.  Her  name  was  in  every¬ 
body’s  mouth  and  all  praised  her  for  the 
talents  and  persuasive  ability  which  led 
thousands  over  to  her  opinion.  It  was 
Maude  Badger  looking  very  impressive 
in  her  ministerial  gown.  Ah,  Maude, 
who  would  have  thought  it? 

In  an  incredibly  short  time  we  were 
across  the  English  Channel  and  then  in 
Italy.  Our  next  visit  was  to  an  artisti¬ 
cally  built  Italian  villa,  in  which  lived 
an  American  who  was  visiting  Europe. 
We  stopped  only  a  little  while  but  I  was 
hospitably  welcomed  by  Edna  Runkle. 
She  told  me  that  I  had  just  missed  see¬ 
ing  Beulah  Chisholm  as  she  had  that 
day  started  for  Japan  as  a  missionary. 
She  said  that  George  Lord  was  being- 
pursued  by  the  Danvers  officials  from 
whom  he  had  escaped.  He  was  seen  in 
Italy  the  week  before  crawling  through 
the  country  on  his  hands  and  knees. 
He  was  hunting  for  a  cup. 

It  was  now  time  to  turn  our  faces 
homeward,  but  we  had  hardly  reached 
the  coast  when  I  saw  another  familiar 
face.  It  was  Annie  Poock’s.  She  was 
wandering  up  and  down  the  streets  of 
the  little  town,  her  hair  unbound,  her 
eyes  hollowed  with  dark  circles.  She 
was  frying  to  commit  Burke’s  Concilia¬ 
tion  Speech  to  memory.  The  effect  of 
'08  could  never  be  obliterated  and  as 
she  saw  me  she  asked  pathetically, 
“Ought  we  to  conciliate?" 

We  now  returned  to  Boston  and  I  saw 
the  last  member  of  my  class  as  we 
moved  along  the  streets  of  the  Hub.  It 
was  Sarah  Haley  who  stepped  up  to  me 
with  business-like  demeanor  and  note 
book  in  hand.  “You  look  as  if  you  had 
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been  travelling,  ”  she  said.  “I  report 
for  the  Boston  Screecher.  The  meth¬ 
ods  of  1912  are  very  advanced  now.  It 
is  imperative  that  you  answer  a  repor¬ 
ter.  Where  have  you  been?  How  long 
have  you  been  gone?  Did  you  travel 
alone?  A  full  account,  please!” 

I  looked  imploringly  at  1912  who  made 
herself  visible  immediately  and  sent 


the  poor  reporter  for  the  Boston 
Screecher  flying  down  the  street.  I 
tried  to  overtake  her  and  explain  but 
1912  said  it  was  hopeless. 

At  the  North  Station  I  bade  my  guide 

good  bye  and  took  the  next  train  to - . 

But  where  shall  I  live  in  1912? 

Helen  Raymond  Abbott,  ’06. 


THE  PIONEER” 


Dawning  day  with  sky  encrimsoned. 
Wakening  life  in  field  and  tree, 
Rush  of  sound,  a  flight  of  shadows, 
And  the  earth  from  night  was  free. 

Gazing  forth  on  Nature’s  wonder, 

Of  a  night  transformed  to  day, 
Stood  he  there  like  graven  stature 
Silent,  under  beauty’s  sway. 

Heard  he  burst  of  song  bird  music, 
Rising,  falling  on  the  air, 

Meed  of  praise  to  the  Creator 
For  His  tender,  loving  care. 

Rippling  brook  and  nodding  grasses, 
Whispering  leaflets  on  the  trees, 
Added  to  the  swelling  chorus 
Carried  on  the  moving  breeze. 


Saw  he  stretch  of  field  and  forest, 
Woods  primeval,  hill  and  glen, 

Lake  and  river,  flood  of  water, 

All  untouched  by  hand  of  men. 

Far  beyond  the  beaten  highroad 
Had  he  pressed  his  blazed  way, 
Fearless,  tireless,  hope  inspired 
Conquered  all  before  him  lay. 

Straight  of  limb  and  square  of  shoulder, 
Strong  of  face  with  cheek  of  tan, 
Keen  of  eye,  with  strength  of  muscle 
Showing  stature  of  a  man. 

Stood  he  there  in  pride  of  conquest 
Reaping  pleasure  from  success, 

Found  he  here  his  “  Land  of  Promise  ” 
What  he’d  struggled  to  possess. 


Peopled  he  the  spreading  landscape, 
Saw  he  with  the  eye  of  seer 
Never  doubting,  self  forgotten, 

Stood  he  there,  “The  Pioneer.  ” 

J.  F.  T. 
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A  DOOR  TO 

“There,  there!  You’ve  left  it 
open,  ”  said  mother  looking  at  Ruth. 
Ruth  had  come  into  the  room  and 
thrown  herself  down  in  a  forlorn 
and  melancholy  heap,  hinging  two 
or  three  books  in  different  directions, 
exclaiming  “  I  can  never  keep  up 
with  my  grade  at  all.  Since  I  have 
been  out  of  school  so  much  with 
those  old  headaches  it  is  no  use  in 
the  world  to  hope  for  it.” 

It  was  then  that  mother  said  what 
she  did  “about  leaving  it  open.  ” 

“  What  have  I  left  open  ?  ”  asked 
Ruth  amazed. 

“  The  door  that  lets  in  so  many 
hurtful  and  uncomfortable  things,  ” 
was  the  answer. 

Ruth  looked  around  more  puzzled 
than  ever.  She  knew  that  she  had 
shut  the  front  door,  and  she  saw 
that  mother’s  room  door  was  closed. 

“What  door,  please,  mother?” 
she  asked  again. 

“The  door  of  discouragement,” 
said  mother  smiling.  “  Make  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  shutting  that  door  and  keep¬ 
ing  it  shut.  You  have  no  idea  how 
much  harm  can  come  in,  even 


KEEP  SHUT 

through  a  crack,  if  it  is  not  tightly 

shut.  You  cannot  do  anything  well 

when  you  are  discouraged.  ” 

“  But  I  can’t  help  it,  ”  said  Ruth 

disconsolately,  looking  at  her  books. 

“Yes,  dear,  you  can.  You  can 

shut  any  door  if  you  try,  and  you 

can  shut  this  door  of  discouragement. 

Push  your  will  against  it.  Make  up 

your  mind  to  do  your  best  and  that 

will  close  the  door.  Bar  it  with 

hope  and  courage  so  that  it  won’t 

fly  open,  and  then  march  straight  on 

with  that  shut  door  behind  you. 

* 

Tomorrow’s  lessons  are  not  too  hard, 

and  you  need  not  learn  others  till 
* 

you  come  to  them.  But  whatever 
3tou  do,  don’t  leave  open  that  door 
of  discouragement  or  you  will  not 
only  get  into  trouble  but  trouble  will 
come  to  you.  ” 

Now  the  fact  is  that  Ruth  is  not 

the  only  one  in  the  world  who  needs 
•/ 

to  be  such  a  doorkeeper.  Any  young 
person — or  older  one  for  that  mat¬ 
ter— who  finds  the  door  of  discour¬ 
agement  open  should  run  at  once 
and  close  it. 

Ethel  B.  Turner. 


EXCHANGES 


“The  Clarion”  (Freeport)  shows 
much  thought  and  work.  It  con¬ 
tains  all  matters  of  High  School  in¬ 
terest.  “Statistics  of  the  Senior 
Class”  was  a  happy  thought. 


Since  our  last  issue  two  numbers 
of  the  “Record”  (Youngstown)  have 
been  received.  The  cover  and  edi¬ 
torials  of  the  F ebruary  number  are 
most  excellent. 
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QUOTATIONS 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 

Wisdom,  awful  wisdom,  which 
inspects,  discerns,  compares,  weighs, 
separates,  infers,  seizes  the  right,  and 
holds  to  the  last. 

TEACHERS 

Mr.  Watkins.  He  was  stern  yet 
he  was  kind. 

Mr.  Babcock.  There  are  occa¬ 
sions  and  causes,  why  and  wherefore 
in  all  things. 

Miss  Currier.  Patience  and 
gentleness  are  her  power. 

Miss  Richardson.  Too  sweet  to 
last  (in  single  state). 

Miss  Clapp.  How  near  to  good 
is  what  is  fair. 

Miss  Weir.  Order  is  heaven’s 
first  law. 

Miss  Smith.  But  they  whom 
truth  and  wisdom  lead,  can  gather 
honey  from  a  weed. 

Miss  Gordon.  Nobility  is  thine 
and  thy  face  is  the  reflection  of  thy 
nature. 

Miss  Abbott.  ’  Tis  pleasing  to 
be  schooled  in  a  strange  tongue  by 
her  lips. 

Miss  English.  As  merry  as  the 
day  is  long. 

SENIORS 

Talk  to  him  of  Jacob’s  ladder  and 
he  would  ask  the  number  of  steps. 
— Sidney  Gould. 


Jokes  of  all  kinds,  ready,  cut  and 
dried. — Roland  Rounds. 

To  his  eyes, 

There  was  but  one  beloved  face  on 
earth  and  that  was  shining  on  him. 
—  Winnie  Mansfield. 

I  am  the  very  pink  of  courtesy. 
— Lowell  Hanson. 

Her  virtue  is  like  unto  a  rich 
stone. — Adelaide  Robertson. 

To  add  anything  to  you  is  to  add  a 
candle  to  the  sun. — Bertha  Bartlett. 

There  is  no  good  in  arguing  with 
the  inevitable. — Beryl  Bruorton. 

Thanks  to  the  gods,  my  boy  has 
done  his  duty.  —  Peabody,  Sr.,  to 
Peabodv,  Jr. 

She  will  outstrip  all  praise  and 
make  it  halt  behind  her. — Josephine 
Leach. 

Be  wise;  soar  not  too  high  to  fall, 
but  stoop  to  rise.  —  Stanley  Hunne- 
well. 

Without  woman,  life  would  be 
destitute  and  devoid  of  pleasure. 
— George  Perry. 

The  modesty  that  makes  a  woman 
most  divine. — Carolyn  Thayer. 

And  heaven  had  wanted  one  im¬ 
mortal  song. — Genevieve  Forbes. 

Her  gentleness  equals  her  youth. 
—Mabel  Hall. 

Both  sisters,  never  seen  apart. 
— Svbil  and  Isabel  White. 
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But  he  will  debate.  He  will  say 
to  you  when  forced  to  make  an  ad¬ 
mission  :  I’ll  grant  you  nothing,  but 
let  us  argue  the  point,  and  argue  he 
will. — Harrison  Turner. 

Her  voice  was  even,  soft  and  low, 
an  excellent  thing  in  woman. — Cath¬ 
erine  Parkins. 

When  indolence  is  bliss,  ’tis  folly 
to  be  busy.  Ethel  Swain. 

If  she  will,  she  will 

And  you  may  depend  on’t, 

And,  if  she  won’t,  she  won’t 
And  there’s  an  end  on’t. 

— Helen  Abbott. 

Yet  I  do  think  that  thy  nature  is 
too  full  of  the  milk  of  human  kind¬ 
ness. — Esther  Emerson. 

Your  fair  name  upon  the  rind  of 
every  gentle  poplar  and  amorous 
Myrtle,  with  admiration  carv’d  and 
kneeled  unto. — Chester  Jenkins. 

Not  stepping  o’er  the  bounds  of 
modesty. — Abbie  McGarry. 

Power  will  intoxicate  the  best 
hearts. — Clarence  Power. 

Alone,  alone,  all,  all,  alone, 

Alone  on  the  wide  wide  sea. 

— Bennie  Beaudrv. 

And  to  be  wu*oth  with  one  we  love 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 

— Oscar  Batchelder. 

Behold  the  child;  by  nature’s  kindly 
law 

Pleased  with  a  rattle  and  tickled 
with  a  straw. 

— Harry  Swanson. 


This  little  body  lodges  a  mighty 
mind. — Beulah  Chisholm. 

Blue  eyed  and  fair  of  face. — Fan¬ 
nie  Capen. 

Kind  words  and  few  are  woman’s 
ornaments. — Marion  Turner. 

Let  the  world  slide, 

Let  the  world  go, 

A  fig  for  care  and 
A  fig  for  woe. 

— Olive  Smart. 

Faith,  courage,  honor,  makes  thy 
soul  to  live. — Maude  Badger. 

My  words  fly  up,  my  thoughts  re¬ 
main  below. — Harry  Parker. 

Thus  undisturbed  by  anxious 
cares  here  peaceful  moments  run. 
— Annie  Poock. 

Give  me  that  man  !  — Albert  Hes- 
elton. 

The  loud  laugh  that  speaks  the 
vacant  mind. — Wilbur  Turner. 

The  white  flower  of  a  blameless 
life. — Sarah  Halev. 

Forward  and  frolic  cdee  was  there 
The  will  to  do,  the  soul  to  dare. 

— Elizabeth  Batchelder. 

The  wise  and  active  conquer  diffi¬ 
culties  by  daring  to  attempt  them. 
— Edith  Livingstone. 

Such  heavenly  figures  from  her 
pencil  flow. — Elsie  Killam. 

He  stopp’d  the  fliers.  —  George 
Lord. 

Beauty  is  never  so  lovely  as  when 
adorned  with  the  smile.  —  Edith 
Doucette. 
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There  was  never  yet  fair  woman 
but  she  made  mouths  in  a  glass. 
— Mildred  Chandler. 

And  being  what  I  am,  I’ll  be  it 
nobly.— Bertha  Parker. 

Whatever  is  becoming  is  honest, 
and  whatever  is  honest  must  always 
be  becoming. — Ernest  Manning. 

Persuasive  speech  and  more  per¬ 
suasive  sighs, 

Silence  that  spoke  and  eloquence  of 
eyes.  — Endie  Ramsey. 

Our  whole  life  is  like  a  play. 
— Edna  Runkle. 

There  is  a  past  which  is  gone  for¬ 
ever  but  there  is  a  future  which  is 
still  our  own. — The  Seniors. 

Could  we  forbear  dispute  and  prac¬ 
tice  love 

We  should  agree  as  angels  do  above. 

— ’06  Class  Meeting. 

And  I  do  by  no  means  desire  to 
repeat  the  nauseous  dose. — 3  O’clock 
Session. 

Double,  double  toil  and  trouble. 
— Math.  Exams. 

This  audacity  of  their’s  is  not 
new. — Ball  team  wins  a  game. 

Famished  people  must  be  slowly 
nurst 

And  fed  by  spoonfuls,  else  they  al¬ 
ways  burst.  The  Freshmen. 

We  are  but  the  gatherers  and  dis¬ 
poses  of  other  men’s  stuff.  —  The 
Editors. 


SUMMER 

Summer’s  here,  bright  and  clear, 

Warm  and  smiling,  soft  and  sunny, 

And  the  mind  of  mankind 
Turns  to  thoughts  of  making  money. 

Now  the  trees,  in  the  breeze 
Gently  sway  with  lazy  talking, 

And  the  maid,  in  the  shade 
With  her  lover  goes  out  walking. 

O’er  the  lea  hums  the  bee, 

For  the  luscious  honey  hunting, 

From  the  pen  once  again 
Comes  the  happy  piglets  grunting. 

Now  the  air,  warm  and  fair 
Fills  man’s  heart  with  anxious  yearn¬ 
ing, 

For  poor  soul,  from  the  coal 
To  the  ice  bill  he  is  turning.  ’07. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN 

We  have  received  two  numbers  of 
the  “Authentic”  (Stoneham);  both 
of  which  prove  it  a  successful  bi¬ 
monthly. 

In  the  March  number  of  the  “Bul¬ 
letin”  (Lawrence)  the  sketch  “The 
Misdoings  of  the  Cherub”  was  of 
much  interest.  The  April  number 
mentions  the  “rugged  playing  of  the 
Reading  baseball  team.” 

Old  Gentleman  ( who  has  fallen  in 
the  creek) — “Help!  Help! !  I  can’t 
swim.” 

Farmer,  safe  on  the  bank — “Waal! 
I  guess  I  can’t  swim,  either,  but  I 
ain’t  making  no  such  noise  about 
it. — Ex. 
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A  DELECTABLE 

Once  upon  a  time  in  the  misty 
days  of  King  Angus  de  la  Luigi- 
pinispti,  son  of  Neobold,  son  of 
Tukay,  there  was  a  brawny  knight 
Hight  Jaun,  The  Turtle.  He  was 
thus  affectionately  dubbed  for  his 
wonderful  ability  to  surround  him- 
self  with  layer  after  layer  of  helmets, 
halberts,  breastplates,  cuirasses, 
greaves  and  catapults.  This  mighty 
man  of  valor  sojourned  for  perhaps 
two  months  of  the  year  with  his 
lovely  dame  and  radiant  daughter, 
Psyone,  on  his  demesne.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  year  he  rambled 
through  the  land,  gaining  immense 
amounts  of  glory,  captives,  and  hard 
knocks.  His  horse  must  have  been 
a  lineal  descendant  of  the  mammoth 
wonders  of  the  youthful  centuries  to 
have  carried  successfully  such  a  col¬ 
lection  of  rusty  iron  ware,  human 
being  and  foraged  victuals  and, 
when  they  approached,  they  were 
heralded  by  a  clanging  of  sound 
which  resembled  Jake  Riseman’s 
junk  wagon  encountering  a  149 
horse  power  automobile. 

There  was  a  neighboring  knight 
of  45  years,  who  aspired  to  the  hand 
and  land  of  the  beautiful  maiden, 
Psyone.  He  was  a  very,  very  pru¬ 
dent  man  and  as  such  wras  valued. 
Long,  lean,  bony,  and  dry  he  looked 
like  a  lost  clothes  pin. 

One  vear  Count  Borgistimuss  in- 
vaded  the  land,  burning,  wasting 
and  fighting  or  otherwise  amusing 
himself.  Jaun  The  Turtle  and  his 
neighbor,  the  lover,  gathered  on  the 


TALE  OF  OLD 

Count’s  flank  and  annoyed  him, 
while  waiting  reenforcements. 

But,  unfortunately,  their  scanty 
forces  were  cornered  in  a  fold  of  the 
river  and  they  had  the  choice  of 
crossing  the  bridge,  remaining  free 
but  powerless  or  to  fight  and  be  en¬ 
gulfed. 

The  lover  decided  these  questions 
to  his  pleasure  but  Jaun  never 
thought  of  them.  His  brain  cells 
were  not  fitted  for  thinking.  So  he 
subsided  on  the  ground  and,  after  a 
huge  and  hearty  meal,  ordered  a  der¬ 
rick  and  mounted  his  horse. 

“Whither  wilt  thou,  my  father?” 
asked  the  lover  as  he  and  his  retired 
gently  over  the  bridge. 

“Epzoons,”  quoth  that  weighty 
gentleman,  “whither  but  to  offer 
much  gentle  and  honorable  engage¬ 
ment  to  pleasure  our  adversary.” 

So  savina;  he  twisted  his  beast’s 

tail  and  unevenly  and  imperceptibly 

drifted  enemy  wards.  For  a  long 

time  a  ripple  of  interest  appeared  in 

the  ranks  of  the  enemv.  Swords 

*/ 

rose  and  fell  for  a  time  then  all 
ceased. 

On  the  wav  home  the  lover  ex- 
erted  his  brain  to  invent  a  suitable 
story  and  in  so  doing  fell  over  a  cliff 
which  supplied  the  setting  to  a  won¬ 
derful  tale  of  daring  and  devoir. 
He  married  the  sparkling  Psyone 
and  lived  on  the  fat  of  the  land  but 
grew  thinner  each  year,  until  Psyone 
thought  one  day  that  he  was  his 
shadow  and  brushed  him  out  the 
window.  Thus  was  true  courage 
rewarded.  Dean  Peabody. 


Harold  Boardman,  ’05,  is  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  IT.  W.  Johns  Man- 
yille  Co.,  Boston. 

Gladys  S.  Nichols,  ’05,  is  assistant 
bookkeeper  for  Hollis,  Park  &  Pol¬ 
lard,  Boston. 

Harold  Chandler,  ’04,  is  in  Fitch¬ 
burg  studying  to  be  a  minister. 

Harold  Jewett,  ’04,  is  learning  to 

be  a  wool  buyer  in  the  mills  in 
*• 

W  orcester. 

Edna  Ellison,  ’04,  is  a  bookkeeper 
for  G.  H.  Atkinson  Co.,  Reading. 

Mabel  McKay,  ’05,  is  employed  as 
bookkeeper  by  C.  L.  Martin,  Read¬ 
ing. 

Frank  E.  Hutchins,  ’03,  is  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  McKenna,  Waterbury 
Co.,  Boston. 

Mildred  Haley,  ’05,  is  stenog¬ 
rapher  for  Daniel  Pratt’s  Son,  Bos¬ 
ton. 

Genevra  Danforth,  ’05,  is  employ¬ 
ed  by  Carter,  Rice  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Married,  June  12,  1906,  Edward 
F.  Parker,  Jr.,  ’00,  and  Elsie  Tut¬ 
tle,  ’00. 

Harold  Parker,  ’98,  is  with  Curran 
&  Burton,  coal  dealers  in  Boston. 

Ralph  Parker,  ’95,  is  a  doctor  with 
an  extensive  practice  in  Lowell. 


Robert  A.  Carter,  ’99,  is  a  travel¬ 
ling  chemist  for  Roessler  &  Hass- 
lacher  Chemical  Co.,  New  York. 

Fred  Turner,  ’04,  is  employed  in 
one  of  the  offices  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine  R.  R.  Co. 

Fred  M.  Day,  ’03,  is  employed  in 
one  of  the  large  insurance  compan¬ 
ies  of  Boston. 

Arthur  Bancroft,  ’02,  is  a  clerk  in 
one  of  the  offices  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine  R.  R.  Co. 

Daniel  Culiinane,  ’02,  is  employed 
by  the  Reading  Rubber  Manf’g  Co., 
Reading. 

Robt.  L.  Jewett,  ’99,  has  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  Eliot  Engineering  Co., 
Boston. 

Nellie  R.  Barr,  ’02,  is  employed  as 
stenographer  in  an  office  in  Clare¬ 
mont,  N.  II. 

Harold  Wright,  ’02,  is  in  the  civil 
engineering  corps  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine  R.  R.  Co. 

James  Wickens,  ’02,  is  a  clerk  in 
one  of  the  offices  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine  R.  R.  Co. 

B.  Inez  Nichols,  ’04,  is  clerk  in 
Camp’s  Bakery,  Reading. 

Grace  Hay,  ’05,  is  attending  the 
Mass.  College  of  Commerce,  Boston. 
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BASE  BALL 


At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the 
outlook  for  a  good  team  was  not 
very  promising  as  but  four  of  last 
year’s  team  were  back  in  school. 
People  were  heard  to  say,  “Read¬ 
ing  High  will  have  a  worse  team 
than  they  had  last  year.”  But  after 
the  first  two  games  people  began  to 
change  their  minds.  Under  the  ex¬ 
cellent  coaching  of  “  Bob  ”  Ed¬ 
munds  the  team  settled  down  to 
hard  and  earnest  work  and  now 
Reading  High  has  a  team  which 
they  ought  to  feel  proud  of. 

The  team  has  a  good  leader  in 
Capt.  Lord  at  second  base.  He  is  a 
fine  batter,  a  good  base  runner  and 
in  the  field  can  be  depended  upon  to 
stop  anything  that  comes  his  w’ay. 

In  Chase,  we  have  a  pitcher  who 
is  hard  to  beat,  and  will,  we  think, 
with  a  little  more  experience,  be  one 
of  the  best  in  the  state.  He  is  also 

a  good  batter  and  a  game  seldom 
goes  by  that  he  does  not  make  a  long 
hit. 

Brooks  at  the  receiving  end  of  the 
battery  is  a  fine  backstop  and  han¬ 
dles  Chase’s  delivery  like  a  veteran. 
He  has  a  good  arm  for  throwing  but 
is  rather  slow  in  getting  the  ball 
a  wav. 

_ <j 

Devaney  at  first  is  a  man  who  can 
always  be  relied  upon.  A  ball  once 
entering  his  hands  never  falls  out. 
He  is  a  timely  hitter,  and  more  than 
once  games  have  been  broken  up  by 
his  hits. 

Jenkins  at  short  can  be  depended 
upon  to  stop  anything  which  comes 
his  way.  He  is  a  sure  hitter  and  a 
fine  base  runner. 

In  Jenkins,  Lord  and  Devaney 
we  have  an  infield  hard  to  beat. 


Turner  at  third  is  the  only  weak 
spot  in  the  infield.  He  is  a  hard 
worker,  trying  after  everything  and 
a  fair  batter. 

Kingman  in  left  field  is  a  sure  man 
on  fly  balls  into  his  territory.  He  is 
a  fair  batter  and  a  good  base  runner. 

Flint  at  centre  is  a  good  fielder 
and  a  fine  thrower.  He  is  the  best 
batter  on  the  team. 

Hanson  at  right  is  a  sure  hitter 
and  a  good  man  to  have  on  a  team 
as  he  is  also  a  second  baseman  and 
catcher  as  well  as  a  fielder. 


A  VERY  WONDERFUL 
ANIMAL 

One  day  a  cow  was  eating  grass, 

In  a  meadow  large  and  green; 

It  was  nearly  five  miles  up  the  track, 
That  the  engine  could  be  seen. 

The  cow  then  thought  she’d  take  a  stroll 
For  it  was  a  beautiful  day. 

The  owner  did  not  notice  her, 

As  she  quietly  walked  away. 

At  length  the  train  came  rumbling  on, 
But  she  heeded  not  the  whistle; 

For  in  the  centre  of  the  track 
There  grew  a  pretty  thistle. 

She  ate  it  all  and  looked  for  more, 

But  the  train  then  hit  her  square, 

But  just  as  it  did  she  gave  a  jump, 

And  went  high  into  the  air. 

I  suppose  you  think  it  killed  the  co w, 
But  don’t  calculate  too  soon; 

For  she  was  a  very  wonderful  beast, 
And  she  jumped  clear  over  the  moon. 

She  was  not  hurt  when  she  came  down. 
After  a  very  short  stay; 

For  when  she  was  ready  to  descend, 

She  slid  down  the  milky  way. 

John  Quinlan,  ’08. 
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Telephone  Wakefield  175-5 


ARTHUR  W.  TEMPLE 

REAL  ESTATE,  MORTGAGES 
INSURANCE 

35  Temple  Street 

Reaping  Mass.  Justice  of  the  Peace 


PRENTISS  &  VI ALL 


•  •  • 


INSURANCE... 


Room  3,  Masonic  Block  -  Reading 


GILMAN  L.  PARKER 

— WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN — 

...  COFFEES  AND  TEAS  ... 

168  Milk  Street 

Opposite  Chamber  of  Commerce 

BOSTON 

TELEPHONE  657  MAIN  MILLS,  85  CENTRAL  STREET 


Say  that  you  saw  the  advertisement  in  the  Pioneer 


—FOR— 

SCHOOL.  SUPPLIES 

AT  BOTTOM  PRICES 

—GO  TO  — 

E.  C.  METCALF’S 

DR.  H.  N.  BOYLE 

...DENTIST... 

Office  Hours:  8—12;  12.30—5.30 

Tel.  262-3  Wakefield 

Room  12,  Masonic  Block  -  READING 

W.  C.  TAYLOR 

..HARNESS  MANUFACTURER.. 

J.  R.  CAMP,  Baker 

Axle  and  Harness  Oils.  Whips,  Horse 
Clothing,  Boots,  Curry  Combs,  Brushes, 

Etc. 

Cor.  Chute  and  High  sts.  READING,  MASS. 

— ShtLiljS  1  UK— 

Best  Ice  Cream,  Bread  and  Pastry 

IN  TOWN. 

T.  A.  MURPHY 

WATCHES  AND  JEWELRY 

(20  years  experience) 

FINE  WATCH  AND  JEWELRY  REPAIRING 

Reading  Square 

EDGERLEY  &  BESSOM 

...UNDERTAKERS... 

MANNING’S  BLOCK,  187  Main  St.,  READING 

Tel.  Connection 

Attendant  day  or  night  Residence  over  store 

H.  P.  BOSSON 

...INSURANCE... 

A.  B.  MATTHEWS 

BOARDING,  BAITING,  SALE  AND  LIVERY 
STABLE 

42  WOBURN  ST.  -  READING,  MASS. 

Tel.  Connection 

DO  YOU  WANT  A  GOOD  WATCH  FOR  A 

LITTLE  MONEY  ? 

—CALL  ON— 

M.  F.  CHARLES,  Jeweler 

FROM  A  FRIEND 

W.  A.  BANCROFT 

—DEALER  IN— 

THE  BEST  LACTEAL  FLUID 

WEST  ST.,  READING. 

Edw.  E.  Copeland,  D.  D.  S. 

MANNING’S  BLOCK 

“A  Lot  for  a  Little”  in  the 

..BOOT  &  SHOE  LINE.. 

—AT— 

HALL  &  MACFARLAND’S 

Haven  St. 

...HOTEL  ELMWOOD... 

F.  H.  MARTIN,  Prop. 

READING  ....  MASS. 

College  Ices  with  Crushed  Fruits 

—AT  - 

OXLEY’S 

PRESCRIPTION  PHARMACY 

Haven  and  High  Sts.  -  Reading,  Mass. 

A.  P.  BROOKS 

Photographer 

Haven  Street  -  -  READING,  MASS. 

Say  that  you  saw  the  advertisement  in  the  Pioneer 


,l  1  will  Have  all  my  beds 
blown  up,  not  stuffed;  down  is  too  hard  — 

THE 

READING  PUBLIC  MARKET 

IS  WHERE  YOU  CAN  GET  THE 

BEST  AND  FRESHEST  . 

..  Meats  and  Vegetables  .. 

SATlRFAf!TTn\  HTT  A  T?  A  VTFFn 

This  mattress  isthe  very  acme  of  comfort.  IT  is  absolutely  pure  and 
bwffhy,  unequal  led  for  general  use, and in  case  of  sickness, indispensable. 

M\Z  .  7A  .  R  I  O  H 

PROPRIETOR 

ATKINSON’S  BLOCK  -  HAVEN  STREET 

THE  LATEST  MODELS  IN 

DRESS  SHOES 

MODERATE 

PRICES 

Bancroft’s  Shoe  Store 

BEADING  SQUARE 

Inspection  of  our 
latest  styles  invited 

G.  R.  Gage 

fine  tailor 

395  Main  Street  -  -  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Reading*  Custom 
Laundry 

HIGH  -  GRADE  LAUNDERERS 

L.  G.  BENT 

LYCEUM  HALL  BUILDING 

READING,  MASS. 

Team  will  call  upon  request. 

First  National  Bank  of 
Reading,  Mass.  Capital 
$50,000.  Room  ^Mason¬ 
ic  Block. 

H.  S.  BUCK 
DINING  ROOM 

REGULAR  BOARDERS 

Successor  to  C.  A.  Ridlon.  READING  SQ 

French,  Mitchell,  Woodbury  Co. 

IMPORTERS  AND  JOBBERS  OF 

Crockery,  China  and  Glassware 

76  to  92  Pearl  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

New  York  Office,  32  Park  Place  Chicago  Office,  132  Fake  Street 

Philadelphia  Office,  1035  Market  Street  San  Francisco  Office,  638  Mission  Street 


Say  that  you  saw  the  advertisement  in  the  Pioneer 


ROBERT  JONES 


FOR  THE  BEST 


...High  Trade  Tailor... 

HAVEN  ST.  -  -  READING,  MASS. 

A-  EA  ROBERTS 
...Insurance... 


Home  Made  Bakery  Goods 

— ALSO— 


ICE  CREAM  AND  CONFECTIONERY 

— GO  TO — 

..BROWN’S  BAKERY.. 


30  WASHINGTON  ST. 


BOSTON 


Haven  Street 


Reading 


I  have  fitted  up  my  store  with  modern  tools 
and  supplies  for  repair  or  sale  of  automobiles 
and  bicycles.  A  call  will  convince  my 
friends  and  the  public  that  I  have  something 
good  to  sell.  ...... 

HENRY  K.  AUSTIN 

Rear  of  Boston  &  Maine  Station,  Lincoln  Street,  Reading,  Mass. 


PIANO 

•t 

SMALL  UPRIGHT  PIANO 

TO  LET 

by  tlie  month  or  quarter,  or  for  sale  at  a 
bargain;  cash  or  instalments. 

G.  A.  Winchester,  Bank  Bdg.,  Reading 


Comparison  is  the  surest  test  of  real  worth. 
Our  Diamond  A  Coffee  as  compared  with  the 
best  you  can  find  of  other  brands,  will  prove 
equal  in  strength  and  flavor  of  any  high-priced 
coffee  sold.  That  means  a  saving  to  you.  As 
compared  with  a  cheaper  grade  one  pound  of 
my  Diamond  A  Coffee  will  go  farther  than  two 
pounds  of  any  other.  So  you’re  hound  to  save 
and  still  have  the  best.  Diamond  A  costs  35 
cents  per  pound.  No  less,  because  it’s  worth 
that.  No  more,  because  that  buys  the  best. 

GEO.  II.  ATKINSON  CO. 


C.  N.  BANCROFT 

Bicycle  Repairing 
Bicycles  and 

Automobile  Supplies 


DR.  RICHMOND 

Corner  Woburn  and  Main  Streets 

Telephone  Connection 

A  L)  STINTS  QUIP  K 
L  U  N  O  H 

Reading  Square 

ROOMS  TO  LET  READING,  MASS. 


Say  that  you  saw  the  advertisement  in  the  Pioneer 


